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H AT the true Dipl upon ery this 
ſcience of Politics and Legiflation ought to 
be founded have been imperfectly known, the hiſ- 
tory and experience of the world too woefully tef- 
tify ; that a diſcovery may be made, which, by 
enlightening mankind on theſe important ſub- 
jects, may benefit the human ſpecies, is an expec- 
tation ſuggeſted” by more than one intelligent 
writer. The following paſſage occurs in Profeſſor 
Stewart's Introduction to Elements of the Philoſo- 
phy of the Human Mind: But there is, never- 
« theleſs, a ſcience of legiſlation, which the details 
<« of office and the intrigues. of popular aſſembles 
ce will never communicate; a ſcience, of which the 
< principles muſt be ſought for in the conſtitution 
<« of human nature, and in the general laws which 
6 regulate the courſe of human affairs; and which, 
« if ever, in conſequence of the progreſs of rea- 
« ſon, philoſophy ſhould be enabled to aſſume 
< that aſcendant in the government of the world, 
« which has hitherto been maintained by accident, 
« combined with the paſſions and prejudices of a 
e few leading individuals, may, perhaps, produce 
© more perfect and happy forms of ſociety than 
have yet been realized in the hiſtory of man- 


kind.“ (page 60). From Mr. Willams's Hiſtory 
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A DVERTISEME NT. 


of Monmouthſhire, the following extract is made: 
—* Man, an individual acting from perſonal or 
< individual motives, is a ſavage. Man, in ſociety 
« js, in fact, a tyrant or a ſlave.— To meliorate, 
ce and perhaps in ſome future or fortunate period, 
& tp obliterate this fact, is the neceſſary. opject af a 
& wiſe and benevolent philoſop hy ; but the lefſqns 
f that philoſophy muſt — from hiſtory, not 
from romance, and they muſt be taken by genius. 
be diſciples, of Monteſquieu row along the 
hore, and are perpetually entangled by ſhoals 
© and bays; thoſe of Plato and Rouſſeau fail die 
e rectly into the ocean, and they all e 
The political anna is not diſcovered, or it is 


« fully made, the chances of galety vill be thought 
near the ſhore, and not in the ocean.” (page 71.) 


N11 


Without laying claim to the cultivated philoſo- 
phy of the one writer, of to the genius of the other, 
the Author of the following Sketches flatters him- 
{elf, that the true principles upon which equitable 
ation, and rational Liberty (combining public 

and private, virtue and happineſs) muſt depend, 
will be found immediately connected with, and 
dependant, upon the Effects of PROPERTY on 


e. wh. Government. | 
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Vo v know that about three years ſince 
I publiſhed a ſmall Pamphlet, intitled, An At- 
tempt to eſtabliſh the Baſis of Freedom on ſimple 
and unerring Principles,” —in a ſeries of letters, 
which were addrefſed to you; containing, what 
appeared to me the true theory of all govern- 
ments, and explaining the circumſtances upon 
which civil liberty muſt depend. By the negli- 
- gence of the publiſhing bookſeller, three hundred 
copies out of five were loſt; which reduced the 
number for ſale, after deduCting what were diſtri- 
buted by me, to a portion ſo ſmall, as not to ad- 
mit of properly advertiſing them to the notice of 
the public. One end, however, was anſwered by 
this experimental publication, which amply com- 
penſated for every other diſappointment. The 
character given of the pamphlet in the moſt ap- 
proved works of criticiſm, was to me gratifying in 
the higheſt degree; as it ſanctioned my principles 

ih B 2 by 


iv PREFATORY ADDRESS. 


by the moſt unqualified approbation®. This en- 
couragement confirmed my own ideas, and led me 
to proſecute: ſtill further my enquiry into the 
effects of property on ſociety; where I found a 
field extenſive and unexplored, abounding in pro- 
minent facts, which not only explained the princi- 
ples of government I had adopted and publiſhed, 
but which gave a clear elucidation to cauſes and 
effects that had produced volumes of perplexity 
and ęrrar. When truth is diſcovered, the dedyc- 
tions from it are ſimple, natural, and eaſy; and 
its operations are found uniform and univerſal: 
by this teſt, I wiſh the inferences I have drawn from 


the effects of property, to be tried. 


J yas led, by this inveſtigation, to confided! the 
accounts which are given of mankind; from a ſtate 
abſolutely ſavage, through the progreſſive ſtages 
of improvement, to the complete attainment of 
civilization; and in all the mutations of manners 
and of mind, I found property the efficient agent 
and cauſe : from which not only proceeded laws 
and government, but mental capacity and energy. 
Without the knowledge of property, man, ſubſiſt- 

ing like other animals from the bounties of nature, 

makes uſe of no other faculties than they employ, 
for the attainment of food and the propagation of 
the ſpecies. 


"* Spe the Monthly Review for May 1 94: the Analy- 
tical and Critical Reviews for the ſame month and year: the 
Engliſh Review for February 1795; and the New Annual 


Regiſter for the year 1794, page 192. 
| Among 


PREFATORY ADDRESS. * 


Among the authors whom I have conſulted on 
theſe ſubjects, the remarks and obſervations of 
ſome; and particularly of the intelligent and 
eloquent Doctor Robertſon, in his account of the 
different uncivilized tribes in North America; 
ſtrongly illuſtrate the effects of property, either 
public or private, in producing the different degrees 
of civilization, laws, and government; and of un- 
folding the faculties of the mind. But by truſting 
to the unſatisfactory ſolutions of otliers, the Doctor 
overlooks the natural inference which his own ob- 
ſervations ſuggeſt; and imputes ſtriking and ob- 
vious effects, to inadequate and imaginary cauſes, 
The attentive conſideration of this fubje& will 
clearly eſtabliſh, that even the imperfection of 
mind, which is ſuppoſed to exiſt among the Ameri- 
cans, and which is attributed by De Paw“, and 
other writers, to the operation of atmoſphere and 
climate; proceeds from the excluſion or the imper- 
fect knowledge of property among them: the ef- 
fects and influence of which are ſimple and uniform 
in all climates and all countries. 


The public employment which for theſe two 
years paſt I have held, has ſo completely occupied 
my time, that I have hardly found leifure for ne- 
ceſſary avocations: It has been barely in my power, 
at interrupted intervals, to note down my thoughts 


* See Recherches Philoſophiques ſur les Americains, 
partie zue ſec, 1. Du Geni abruti des mericains, 
Tom. 2d. | 


+ Refident Agent of Tranſports at Portſmouth, 
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as they occaſionally occurred. Yet I am affured, 
by thoſe in whoſe opinion I place confidence, and 
my own judgment. concurs, that the materials F 
have formed, being equally new and important, 
may contribute to correct error in opinion, and 
violence in action. This muſt be my apology, for 
a haſty publication, to thoſe who may be diſpoſed to 
cenſure the defects of method and arrangement. 


In the remarks which have been made upon 
the letters before publiſhed, I only find the poſh- 
bility of an objection mentioned to what has been 
{aid upon influence“; but as my reaſoning on this 
ſubject is not conteſted, there does not appear oc- 
caſion to make any alteration. It may be obſerved, 
that war will always have the effect of increaſing 
the influence of the executive power; but this 
ſtate of affairs ſeems to require an increaſe of in- 
fluence. If it be objected, that this circumſtance 
may operate. in occaſioning unneceſſary wars, and 
protracting them without ſufficient cauſe; the re- 
medy for this defect will be found in a Legiſlature, 
| choſen upon the principles, which it is the IRS of 
this work to recommend. 


c 


have perceived, that the plan which was ſug- 
geſted for an equitable repreſentation to fuch a 
nation as France, which had, annulled eſtabliſhed 
inſtitutions, has been imperfectly underſtood; 
which has occaſioned the addition of a ſyvple- 
mentary letter on this important ſubject, fully ex- 
plaining my ideas in a manner that will, I think, 

See Monthly Review as above. S, 

OP We admit 


1 
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PRETATORY ADDRESS. wit 
admit of arithmetieal ' accuracy. But this plan, I 
muſt obſerve, is only mentioned as eligible in cir- 
cumſtances ſimilar to thoſe of the French Nation, 
or to any new eſtabliſhment” of government: and 
by no means as applicable to this country; further 
than as it may illuſtrate the peculiar excellence of 
its conſtitution, and correct the extravagance of 
ſome of the wild ſchemes ſuggeſted for its im- 
provement. 33 
- To the ſyſtem of claſſification by the ſtandard 
of property, upon which this plan of national 
repreſentation is founded, I am aware that a ftrong 
objection ariſes, from the fuppoſed difficulty and 
impropriety of regulating this matter with pre- 
ciſion. But preciſion is by no means required: 
and the operation of an eſtabliſhed general tax, 
proportioned to the different degrees of opulence 
in the members of ſociety, would ſufficiently 
anſwer the purpoſe: which, in the Supplementary 
Letter, is illuſtrated by the window tax in Britain; 
becauſe the inſtance was familiar to the people of 
this country, and becauſe I had not a ſufficient 
knowledge of the taxation of France to exemplify 
it there. 


It is the fartheſt from my wiſh or intention, to 
diſturb eſtabliſhed inſtitutions by any new ideas, 
to which my inveſtigation of the effects of Pro- 
perty may give riſe: but if truth and juſtice are 
the attendants upon this explication, the reſult 
muſt be generally advantageous ; and particularly 
{o in the correction of intended novelties. The 

B 4 only 
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only circumſtances that occur to me, wherein the 
reality of the good effects of this doctrine might 
be put to the teſt of experiment, are in the caſe 
of diflant and newly eſtabliſhed colonies. 


What was before entitled, The Baſis of 
Freedom, &c.“ is now reprinted, as the Tnind 
Part of the preſent work, being the diſcuffion 
upon government and legiſlation, deduced from 
the effects of property upon ſociety. Out of 
reſpect to the approbation which this part of the 
work has already received, I have continued it in 
the form of letters, as it was before publiſhed ; 


with the addition of the Supplementary Letter 
already mentioned. 


The application of. the principles of govern- 
ment, which this work eſtabliſhes to the mo- 
narchy and republic of Rome, is the performance 
of a friend; which is added to complete the 
volume. What is ſpecial to it will be found in 
the preface and her cn which the writer 
has ſupplied. 


I remain, &c. 


CHARLES PATTON. 
Portſmouth, 


oth Oaober, 1796. 


PART, FIRST: 


0 * 


CIVILIZATION AN DO KNOWLEDGE. 


REVIOUS to the inveſtigation of the 
principles upon which every free govern- 
ment muſt neceſſarily be founded, it may not be 
improper to take a view of the general effect 
of Property in producing Laws, Government, 
Subordination, Rank, and Civilization, among 
- mankind. . | 

It s not only obvious from reaſon, but con- 
firmed by obſervation and experience, that men, 
in their original or natural ſtate, without having 
any idea, either of public or private property, 
have no occaſion whatever for government or 
laws. | 


Without the knowledge of public or private 
Property, man muſt be in ſome meaſure a ſolitary 
animal, 


10 PART FIRST: 


animal, at leaſt he cannot live in a congregated 
ſtate : becauſe: - ſubhſrſting entirely upon the boun- 
ties of nature, diſperſion ſeems requiſite to the 
attainment of ſuſtenance. | 


Certain theoriſts on government ſuppoſe an 
impoſſibility; When they repr refent\ ſolitary man 
lving independant of and unconnected with other 
men, and of courſe void of any knowledge of 
property, as an intelligent and rational being, 
capable of comparing and reaſoning: Which is 
abſolutely not the caſe. Man, under ſuch circum- 
ſtances, poſſeſſes no more ideas, and no more in- 
telligence, than the brutes that ſurround him. 
It is the knowledge of property alone, acquired in 
N that unfolds the energies of the mind; 

itary and independant man, enjoying the 
only ſtate of natural equality attainable to the 
ſpecies, muſt be a man altogether ignorant and 
incapable of exerciſing the faculties of mind, 
which neceflarily remain inert, until rouſed by 
the ſtimulus of property. A contrary ſuppoſition 
has given riſe to the reveries of Rouſſeau; the 
fallacy of which has proved ſo fatal to a great 
portion of mankind*. And even the reaſoning 


of 


According to Rouſſeau, the powers of government are 
derived from the body of the people, upon the ſuppoſition 
of a perfect equality; which is altogether incompatible with 
a ftate of civil ſociety, If a ftate, he ſays, conſiſts of ten 
thouſand perſons, every individual in that ſtate poſſeſſes, or 
ought to poſſeſs, a ten-thouſandth part of the ſovereignty ; 
if of a hundred thouſand, a hundred thouſandth part, and 
ſo 
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of the more intelligent Locke, appears to me to 
be founded upon the ſame error. 


Aſſociation among ſavages, is the firſt 15 to- 
ward any knowledge of property, either public or 
private. Whenever they come to combine with 
their fellows in any common meaſures, either of 


defence, or for the acquiſition of food; as may be 
the caſe in hunting or fiſhing ; the knowledge at 
leaſt of public property, 1s immediately attained : 
and fo far ſome advance is made toward civili- 
Zation,* 


With the knowledge of property, .temptation to 
evil firſt ariſes among mankind ; for, when igno- 
rant of it, they are without an inducement. to in- 
jure one another. Naked Indians, inhabiting an 
extenſive foreſt, for inſtance, who know not of the 
exiſtence of any other human beings, and who are 
wholly employed, individually, in procuring food 


ſo on. Upon this impracticable foundation, which ſuppoſes the 
exiſtence of irreconcileable circumſtances; as of property 
with perfect political equality, the whole of his Utopian plan 
of government is built. And ſo impoſing is his eloquence, as 
to draw the major part of an intelligent nation into error: for 
it appears obviouſly, from the phraſeology of their legiſlation, - 
as weil as from the great honours which have been paid to the 
memory of Rouſſeau, that he is the guide whom the legiſlators | 
of France have choſen in many reſpects to follow. | 


* By complete civilization, is underſtood that ſtate of beiery 
which is moſt conducive to the exiſtence of public and private 
virtue; and not that ſtate of refinement, too frequently miſ- 
taken for it, which is a mark of its decline. This distinction 
will be ig explained in the ſequel of the work. 
for 
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for their ſubſiſtence, and to ſupport their families, 
having no- call to aſſociate, and being altogether 
unacquainted with property, can have no cauſe of 
quarrel requiring public interference: exempt from 
every temptation to do injury, mankind are na- 
turally diſpoſed to acts of humanity and benefi- 
cence towards each other; as may be exemplified 
even in civilized life. I Know that philoſophers 
have differed upon this point; but its exiſtence is 
demonſtrated by the general conſent and mutual 
confidence which we repoſe in one another, when 
aſſured that no temptation can exiſt to produce a 
contrary effect. Paſſengers in a ſhip are under ap- 
prehenſion from rocks and ſands, from the violence 
of the wind and tumult of the waves; but they 
apprehend no danger from the ſeamen who con- 
duct the veſſel, provided there is a confidence that 
they are under no temptation to do them injury: 
but ſhould- they hear that the mariners had re- 
ceived a bribe to throw them into the ſea, their 
minds, from this cauſe, would be juſtly filled with 
dread and apprehenſion. 


In ſome countries it is not uncommon to ſuſ- 
pend a man by a rope, and let him down the rug- 
ged front of a ſtupendous precipice, in ſearch of {ca 
fowls eggs, or of their young; the man may enter- 
tain ſome doubts about the ſtrength of the rope; 
but none reſpecting thoſe who ſuſpend lum, whom 
he knows to be under no temptation to let him 
fall : experience of the natural good-will which man- 
kind have toward each other, aſſures him of their 

anxiety 
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anxiety for his preſervation ; and this would be the 
caſe, even if he were a total ſtranger to the men 
who held the rope. If any doubt ſhould ariſe in 
his mind, it muſt be ſuggeſted by an idea that the 
people upon whom he depended for ſafety, had 
ſome intereſt or temptation, connected with pro- 
perty, to deſtroy him; no other thought could 
abate his reliance upon them. 


Many examples of the ſame kind will, probably, 
occur tq the reader; but theſe are, certainly ſuffi- 
cient to aſcertain the fact, that mankind are natu- 
rally inclined to do good offices to each other, when 
they are under no temptation to do otherwiſe ; and 
of conſequence, that men in their original or natural 
ſtate, having no knowledge of property, which alone 
could induce temptation to the 1njury of their 
neighbours, will naturally act in concert with them 
for mutual benefit, and be much more inclined to 
benevolent than malicious actions; the one pro- 
ceeding from a natural propenſity, the other from 
a ſpecies of temptation, which does not exiſt where 
property is unknown. And even where there is a 
dependance upon property, and of conſequence 
temptation to do wrong, that inſtinct which in- 
clines mankind to benevolence in their natural 
ſtate, does not forſake them when civilized ; 
breaches of this law being puniſhed by ſelf con- 
demnation, remorſe, and contrition, 


It may be fuppoſed that among ſavages in a 
ſtate of nature, the love of the ſexes might excite 
injuries and violence, independent of the knowledge 
| of 


% Adar 20 


of e laws and eee be re- 
quired to reſtrain; eſpecially as much ferocious 
content ion ariſes from this cauſe among other ani- 
mals .in the ſame ſituation; but, as far as obſerva- 
tion goes, the analogy does not hold. The human 
ſpecies are phy ſically different from moſt animals in 
this reſpect; not being reſtrained in their deſires to 
particular times and ſeaſons: the temperance, la- 
bour, and anxiety of a ſavage life (and not the at- 
moiphere and ſoil“) with the fear of that revenge 
which would naturally follow. a perſonal injury, 
ſeems ſufficient among them to render public laus 
for this purpoſe unneceſſary. The evils, therefore, 
ariſing even from this cauſe, as well as all others at- 
tendant upon ſociety,; are a conſequence of the events 


which. depend upon the Knowledge of Property. 


cre Savages, who have not the ſmalleſt idea of pro: 
perty, are therefore under no temptation to injure 
one another, nor can they have any apprehenſion of 
danger; conſequently they require no public pro- 
tection: they will yield no part of their natural 
Hberty, for the preſervation of that freedom which 
no mortal pretends to diſpute, or is under the 
{malleſt temptation to infringe. It is evident that 
people in this ſtate, would have no occaſion what. 
ever, either for government or laws; and therefore 
would obſtinately reſiſt the ſmalleſt encroachment 
upon their natural freedom. In this ſtate, and in 
this ſtate only, mankind are on a footing of perfect 
equality; becauſe they procure their ſubſiſtence in- 


See Recherches Philoſophiques ſur les Americains, ParteT. 
Tom. I. J 


dependently 
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dependently of each other; even boch ſtrength. or 
ſuperior mental powers, can, ameing them, males 
no great difference in Point of equality; 5. becauſe 
theſe properties (far leſs Conf. cuous in a ſtate of 
nature than among à civilized” people) are fully 
15 lh 


counterbalanced the exerciſe of unreſtrained i fe- 
venge; the effects 1 which, neither ſtrengt h 
wiſdorn, 1 in ſuck a ſituation, could . 

againſt the an: of the ſtrong; and 25 
means equality and independence, among them, 
are effectually preſerved. Fot, when there are: no 
lays to reſtrain it, what can be ſd certain in its ef- 
fect as revenge ?..1 The; ſavage feels how naturally 
it riſes in his on breaſt;/ and he knows that the 
weakeſt arm may execute its impulſe: the domi⸗ 


nion of ſleep laying; the ſtrongeſt. completely apihe 
mercy. of the moſt feeble of the! human rab. 1240 


T0 independent ſavages, the vicinity or 4 ap⸗ 
prick of a, neighbouring nation, will create 
alatms for the means of ſubſiſtence; which may 0c; 
caſion an affociation, and produce; f for the firſt time, 
the idea of public property. In, ſuggeſting the mea; 
fures for their common defence, the neceſſity of 
electing a chief to conduct them, will naturally oc 
cur, and ſome degree of ſubordination be intro: 
duced ; which; in general, will be the firſt ap- 
proach toward civilization; the firſt mark of 1 Inex 
quality; and the firſt ſtep from a ſtate of nature to 
a | ſtate of ſociety. But the public danger will no 

| ſoonei 
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ein his independence. 


This ſpecies of ſubmiſſion to 4uthority will ge⸗ 
nerally be found to have preceded any kind of per- 
manent government; becauſe the knowledge of a 
public right to a particular territory which requires 
ſuch a ſubmiſſion, commonly takes place, Prior to 
any knowledge of private property, requiring for 
its ſecurity ſome kind of permanent government. 


That ſuch effects uniformly prevail in conſe: 
quence of a; knowledge of public property, prior to 
any idea of an excluſive right to private poſſeſſions, 
does not reſt upon conjecture and theory, but up- 
on the authority of hiſtory, and the teſt of expe- 
rience. The diſcoverers of America found many 
nations of Indians, in the ſituation which has juſt 
been deſcribed. They are conſcious of their own 
* connection. with the companions in conjunction 
« with whom they act; and they follow and reve- 
* rence ſuch as excel in conduct and valour. But 
« quring the intervals between ſuch common ef- 
« forts, they are ſcarcely conſcious of the ties of 
* political union. No viſible form of government is 
« eftabliſhed.” The firſt ſtep towards eſtabliſhing 
« à public juriſdiction, has not been taken in theſe 
« rude ſocieties. The right of revenge is left in 
« private hands.” —* The object of government 
© among ſavages is rather foreign than domeſtic; 
they do not aim at maintaining interior order 
« and police, by public regulations, or the exertions 
* of any permanent authority; but labour to pre- 

« {erve 
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t ſerve ſuch union among the members of theit 


« tribe, that they may watch the motions of their 


* enemies. and act againſt them with n 5 | 


te vigour.” | 
Such are the words of that elegant hiſtorian Doc: 
tor Robertſon, in his account of the American na- 
tions. But he does not ſeem to have been fully 
aware of the effects naturally produced by public, 
and by private property; becauſe he aſcribes to ch- 
mate, in ſome caſes, effects which property, the de- 
gree of freedom allowed to women, and ſuperſti- 
tion, could alone produce; and upon a proper in- 
veſtigation of this ſubject, it will be found, that na- 
tional character owes its formation more to theſe 
agents, than to climate, or the operation of any na- 
tural cauſe whatever. 


A dependence upon private property cahnot take 
place in any nation unaccompanied by ſome ſpecies 
of permanent government; and ſuperſtition, to 
which an ignorant people are ftrongly addicted, 
may ſoon tender any government an arrogant and 
cruel deſpotiſm. Mankind are inſtructed by the 


light of nature in their dependence on, and obliga- 


tions to ſome inviſible being or beings, with whom 


they cannot perſonally communicate, and to whoſe 


law they find all reſiſtance ineffectual; they there- 
fore ſubmit with fear to whatever they ſuppoſe to 


be the will of the Gods, communicated by thoſe 


whom they believe to hold a familiar intercourſe 
with them. Advantage is taken of this propenſity; : 


and the people, from credulity and fear, give up 
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that freedom, which they never would have Ned 


to any human authority. 


In this manner, permanent governments, inſti- 
tuted in the firſt place for the protection of proper- 
ty, and in the next for the ſecurity of civil liberty, 
have often been transformed into engines of cruelty 
and oppreſſon*. 


As it has been ſhewn that a knowledge of public 
Property will, generally, precede any idea of, or de- 
pendence upon, private poſſeſſions, it will alſo fol- 
low, that a knowledge of natural right to a particu- 
lar territory may produce national quarrels, long 
before perſonal property has produced the ſame 
effect among individuals; and by the ſame rule, 
ſome part of the laws of nations muſt have preced- 
ed, in moſt countries, any knowledge of municipal 


inſtitutions. 


From the moment that private property became 
known to any nation, and not before, private quar- 


.rels, requiring public interference, would com- 
mence. There is ſcarcely an evil of which we 


complain in ſociety, which does not, directly or in- 
ens + take its riſe from this fertile ſource. 
Whether property has produced among man- 


kind, benefits more than equivalent to the evils 
which it has occaſioned, is a queſtion reſpecting 


Which philoſophers have differed in opinion. But 


+ Theſe obſervations on the effects of ſuperſtition, do not ap- 
ui to true religion, which muſt for ever be productive of vir- 
tue and human happineſs. 


it 
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it may be ſafely affirmed, from the authority of 
hiſtory, and from experience, that it has been the 
ſole cauſe of eſtabliſhing governments, or making 


laws neceſſary among the human race. 


It is the natural effect of private property, more 
eſpecially when the ſociety falls to depend upon 
it for ſubſiſtence, to produce a real inequality 
among mankind ; becauſe it naturally brings with 
1h in proportion to its extent, a certain degree of 
influence and power, which cannot, like perſonal 
ſuperiority 1 in a natural ſtate, be counterbalanced by 
revenge ; the very exiſtence of property depending 
upon ſuch a ſtate of laws, as would prevent 1n- 
dividuals from exerciſing the power of redreſſing 
their own grievances; 

Having in this manner endeavoured to demon- 
ſtrate that the origin of laws and government, as 
well as the difference of rank and ſubordination 
among mankind, have wholly taken their riſe from 
an effect naturally produced by a dependence for 
ſupport upon private property, in place of relying 
for the neceſſaries of life upon the ſpontaneous 
bounty of nature; it may be neceflary to ſhew, 
for the better comprehending the principles laid 
down, that not only government and laws, but 
knowledge and civilization, with all the difference 
of character between a ſavage and poliſhed people, 
wholly take their riſe from the ſame cauſe; and 
uniformly produce conſequences in every nation, 
exactly proportioned to the degree in which they 
depend upon property. Any interference, by go- 

N C2 vernment, 
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vernment, or otherwiſe, tending to retard or inter- 
rupt the operations or natural effects of property, 
will of conſequence produce a proportionate ob- 
ſtruction in-the advancement of natural knowledge 
and civilization; or in other words, make ſome 
change in the national character. 


A nation, for example, which draws one half of 
its ſubſiſtence from hunting, or the ſpontaneous 
productions of the ſoil, and for the other half de- 
pends entirely upon property, will remain in a ſitu- 
ation only half civilized, while it continues to pro- 
cure the neceſſaries of life equally from thoſe two 
ſources. 


Some authors who have written on the E 
tion of nations, have ſuppoſed it to be regularly 
rogreſſive, from the rude ſtate of nature to the 
moſt refined ſtate of ſociety; without attending to 
the cauſe of this progreſs, or perceiving that na- 
tions may remain ſtationary with reſpect to civili- 
zation and uſeful knowledge, although there are 
countries in the world, the inhabitants of which 
have for thouſands of years continued in a half 
rude and half civilized ſtate, without experiencing 
any alteration whatever; and this obviouſly from 
their continuing to have, in all that time, the ſame 
limited dependence upon property. And while 
this is the caſe, all attempts by miſfionaries, or any 
other means, to introduce more knowledge than 


the ſtate of property is ſuited to admit, will prove 
fruitleſs. : 
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From the moſt commendable of all motives, it 
has been a very common practice for enlightened 
nations, to wiſh to fpread knowledge into coun- 
tries, where error and 1gnorance prevail. Men 
every way qualified for ſuch undertaking, as far as 
knowledge and diſpoſition went, have been ſe- 
lected ; and have with zeal and perſeverance pro- 
ſecuted their endeavours, but always without 
effect : they have left the people exactly as they 
found them; except, where they accidentally 
made ſome change in their ideas of property; be- 
cauſe this alone muſt invariably and infallibly de- 


termine how far they are capable of the attain- 
ments of knowledge. 


Why do many of the Tartar tribes remain at this 
day, with reſpect to civilization and knowledge, 
what they were repreſented to be ſome thouſand 
years ago? Becauſe they have no greater depen- 
dence upon property now, than they had at that 
tunc; their flocks, and horſes, are ſtill private 


property, but their lands continue to be common. 


Till they alter their ſyſtem, and make the lands 


likewiſe property, no further progreſs in general 
knowledge and civilization can take place. 


If the truth of this reaſoning be admitted, it 
muſt follow, that the only ſucceſsfut method of 
propogating uſeful knowledge among ſavage na- 
tions, 15, to begin by inducing them to depend 
upon property for, ſubſiſtence; and the proper 
means of augmenting the knowledge of thoſe who 
are already, in part, civilized, is to increaſe their 

C3 depend- 
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dependence upon property. If the Tartars could 
be perſuaded to give up their wandering and paf- 
toral life, and divide their lands into lots, convert- 
ing them into private property, ſo that the pro- 
duce might reward the labour of the individual; 
knowledge would follow of courſe, as the never- 
failing attendant of civilization and regular govern- 
ment. 


Although a a national dependence upon property, 
will certainly produce civilization and uſeful Know- 
ledge among the inhabitants of any nation ; yet it 
muſt again be remarked, that unleſs property be 
allowed, with abſolute ſecurity, and no unneceſſary 
reſtraints, to produce its natural effect; and unleſs 
every eſſential commodity ſhall have become pri- 
vate property ; the national civilization will not be 
complete, and a deficiency of uſeful knowledge 
will be apparent, 


If a government be ſo arbitrary as to render all 
private poſſeſſions inſecure, and even to aſſume an 
excluſive right to the lands; in ſuch a country 
property cannot produce its natural effects; and 
if we have reaſoned juſtly, the inhabitants muſt 
be deficient in point of civilization and uſeful 
knowledge. All attempts to make any general im- 
provement in theſe reſpects, would be ineffectual, 
till the ſyſtem of government was altered, and 
property allowed to operate as nature directs. 


In Turkey, for example, the Grand Seignor 
pretends to an excluſive right to the property of 
the lands; and his Principal officers, whom he plun- 
dera 
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ON CIVILIZATION AND KNOWLEDGE. 23 
ders at pleaſure, are allowed in their turn to oppreſs 


his ſubjects, and render their property extremely 


inſecure: the conſequence muſt be, according to the 
theory laid down, that ſuch a nation will remain 
in a very imperfect ſtate, with reſpe& to civilization 
and uſeful knowledge: and that Turkey has ac- 
tually done fo, is confirmed both by the hiſtory of 
the paſt, and the experience of the preſent times. 


Efforts have been made in that country to intro- 


duce knowledge among the inhabitants, by means 


of printing, and admitting foreigners to inſtruct 
them in arts. and ſciences; becauſe they became 
ſenſible in time of war, of their own inferiority in. 
thoſe reſpects: but ſuch attempts are found to have 
a very limited effe&, while the vices of the goverp- 


ment remain, 


Similar efforts have been made to introduce 
knowledge and civilization among the Ruſſians; 


but the general ſucceſs of theſe endeavours, has 


only been proportioned to the degree in which 
property has been allowed to produee its natural 
effect. 


Much has been ſaid by the Abbé Raynal, and 
other authors, on the civilization and converſion 
of the Paraguay Indians, by the Jeſuit Miſſionaries, 
who ſettled in that country. And it certainly is a 
ſubject worthy of inveſtigation, to aſcertain with 
ſome degree of certainty, whether that civilization 
was the effect of a dependence upon private pro- 
perty, or whether it proceeded from any other 
caule, 


C 4 It 
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It muſt be obſerved, that Paraguay is bounded 
on the Weſt by Chili and Peru, and that the Peru- 
vians had made a conſiderable progreſs in civiliza- 
tion at the time they were firſt diſcovered by the 
Spaniards; and as they were inclined, like other 
civilized nations, to make conyerts and increaſe 
their dominions, they had endeavoured, both by 
force and perſuaſion, to ſubdue the Guaranis, a 
neighbouring nation of Paraguay. At the ſame 
time they carried on with them a trade far a parti- 
- cular herb, which was 1n great demand and high 
eſtimation among the Americans. This trade 
muſt have introduced ſome knowledge of private 
property; and although it did not occaſion a de- 
pendence upon it for ſubſiſtence, yet it would na- 
turally produce a ſmall degree of civilization 
among the Guaranis. The Peruvians had likewiſe 
prevailed upon ſome of them to adopt their wor- 
ſhip and ſuperſtition; which being directed to 
viſible objects, and attended with pomp and cere- 
mony, was well ſuited to the ideas of an ignorant 
people. 


The Guaranis nation was in this condition, 


| partly yielding to, and partly diſputing the autho- 
rity of the Incas of Peru, at the time the Jeſuits 
ſettled among them, 


Theſe reverend fathers did not begin their 
miſſion by attempting immediately to make them 
Chriſtians“; but perceiving the advantages to be 


* Raynal, Vol. III. page 122. 
made 
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made by extending the commerce for the herb 
of Paraguay, and other articles the produce of 
that fertile country, they engaged the natives, 

tly by perſuaſion, but probably more by al- 
1 them to ſhare in tlie profits of this advan- 
tageous trade, to depend upon property for many 
of the neceſſaries of life; with which they were 
ſupplied by the Jeſuits, in return for their labour 
and induſtry, 


By theſe means the Guaranis were reduced to 
depend partly upon property, and partly upon the 
bounty of the Jeſuits for their ſupport. 


A dependence upon property for ſupport pro- 
duces civilization; but a dependence upon another 
man, or men, produces ſubmiſſion to their will, 
and checks the natural effect of property. 


The Guaranis heing, by this conduct, partly 
civilized, and partly enſlaved by the Jefuits, were, 
from the nature of their condition, fitted in ſome 
degree to receive knowledge and inſtruction ; but 
{ill ſufficiently ignorant to believe implicitly what- 
ever it became the intereſt of the Jeſuits, their 
maſters, to teach them. The churches of the Je- 
ſuits ſurpaſſed in magnificence the temples of the 
fun; and by out-doing the Peruvians in pomp 
and ceremony, they ſubjected the minds, as well 


as the bodies of the Indians, to their will and 
deyotion. | 


Wherever there is both induſtry and a fertile 
country, there muſt be a conſiderable ſurplus of 


property, 
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property, beyond what is wanted for ſupplying 
the neceſſaries of life; and where property is al- 
lowed to produce its natural effect, every indivi- 
dual is entitled to his on ſhare of this ſurplus, 
To increaſe it is the object of his ambition; be- 
cauſe it inſures to him the means of providing 
for a family, which promotes population; it raiſes 

the poſſeſſor to a ſuperior rank, which by his in- 
creaſed influence, aids him to ſecure his property; 
it enables him to extend his trade, which increaſes 
the wealth of the ſtate ; and it affords him not 
only the comforts, but the luxuries of life. 


In the fertile country of Paraguay the 3 
of life, and even what would appear to the natives 
to be comforts, or luxuries, might be procured by 
the {kill of the Jeſuits, at a ſmall part of the value 
of the labour of the Indians. It was the policy of 
thefe miſſionaries to collect the whole profits of 
the labour of the Indians into one public ſtack, 
of which they kept poſſeſſion, and only diſtributed 
as much among their ſubjects as afforded them a 
moderate ſubſiſtence ; probably more comfortable 
indeed, than they could have obtained in their 
ſavage ſtate; but certainly ſhort of what they had 
a title to receive, and what would have produced 
an increaſe of civilization, of population, and of 
national proſperity, if allowed to circulate without 
reſtraint. - In place of which, it went to aggrandize 
the order of the Jeſuits, and to build churches ; 
which might rather be looked upon as neceflary 
engines for enflaying the minds of the ignorant 

Indians, 
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Indians, than as temples « devoted to the worſhip 
of the ſupreme Being. 


It is not a little extraordinary that a perſon of 
the Abbe Raynal's liberal ſentiments and penetra- 
tion, ſhould beſtow ſo much praiſe on an inſti- 
tution, which was much better adapted to the 
enriching of the Jeſuits, and eſtabliſhing their 
abſolute power over the Indians, than to promate 
among them civilization and uſeful knowledge. 
He obſerves, that there is no diſtinction of ſtations 
among them; and looks upon that equality as the 
ſecond of all bleſſings, allowing liberty to be the 
ſirſt. He muſt however have perceived, that the 
Jeſuits forming a very material part of their ſociety, 
formed alſo among them a very important diſtine- 
tion of ſtation. It is true, there were no interme- 
diate ranks; which certainly was no advantage, 
but on the contrary, a very great loſs, as it left 
nothing but abſolute maſters and complete ſlaves. 


Equality of condition with reſpe& to property, 
can never take place in a civilized ſociety, without 
laying ſuch reſtraints on the natural effect which 
property would produce, as are wholly incompatible 
with liberty. 


What then are the advantages peculiar to this 
condition, which the Abbe Raynal has dignified 
with the name of ſecond bleſſing? Would it add 
to the happineſs of the wile, the good, and the 
induſtrious, that the fool, the wicked, and the 
idle, ſhared equally with them the fruits of their 


labour, 
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labour, or ſuperior {kill ? The very contrary muſt 
be the caſe. The fact is, that the Jeſuits were 
maſters, and the Indians ſlaves; treated, perhaps, 
with more humanity, than other ſlaves, becauſe 
the Jeſuits had more wiſdom than other maſters: 
they laboured for the aggrandizement of an order. 
and not the ſpeedy enriching of an individra.. 
| The Indians under them depended in ſome degree 

upon property, and in a proportionate degree be- 
came civilized ; an effect which muſt naturally 
follow its cauſe. And it may ſafely be added, 
that they will make no further progreſs in civiliza- 
tion, unleſs ſome alteration, more favourable to a 
perfe& dependence upon property, and to 1ts free 
operation, be introduced, 


The inhabitants of the old world have, very 
uncharitably, concluded, that the inhabitants of 
the new are not capable of the ſame attainments 
in knowledge with themſelves ; without adverting 
to the true cauſe of their own ſuperiority, and 
without inducing the Indians in any one ſituation, 
to depend entirely upon property for their ſup- 
port, and allowing that property to produce its 
natural effect. Till ſuch experiments have been 
made, all deciſions on the capacity of men in 
their original ſtate, or but little removed from it, 
are premature. The inhabitants of any country 
whoſe dependence is leaſt upon property of every 
kind, will appear, to a civilized people, the moſt 
ſtupid and the leaſt ſuſceptible of inſtruction. 
Whereas thoſe who depend the moſt upon pro- 
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perty, and ſuffer or experience the feweſt reſtraints 
upon its free operation, will manifeſt the greateſt 
ſhare of civilization and uſeful knowledge. | 


Thoſe countries which produce ſpontaneouſly, 
or with the ſmalleſt degree of culture, the greateſt 
quantity of corn, or of the means of ſubſiſtence, 
beyond the wants of their inhabitants, muſt, by 
exchanging the ſurplus to their neighbours, be the 
firſt acquainted with property ; and of conſe- 


quence, the firſt advanced in civilization and uſe- 


ful knowledge. Egypt completely anſwers this 
deſcription : Egypt 1s ſuppoſed to have been the 
firſt civilixed country in the world, and is re- 


nowned as the cradle of ſcience. Of late years, 


prior claims have been aflerted in behalf of India. 
This is only the fertility of the Ganges contending 
againſt that of the Nile. In both inſtances the 
cauſes and the conſequences have been the ſame *. 


But 


* That the ancient inſtitutions of the Hindoo government 
were favourable to the free agency of-property, appears more 
than probable, from the light of late years thrown upon theſe 
ſubjects by the reſearches of our countrymen in India, under 
the example and direction of the juſtly admired and lamented 
Sir WILLIAM JONES. Reſpecting the government of ancient 
Egypt, M. DS Paw gives the following account in his 
Recherches Philoſophiques ſur les Egyptiens & les Chinois, T. 2, 
page 285.—“ Le Gouvernement de Vancienne Egypte Etoit 
« yeritablement monarchique par la forme de ſa conſlitution; 
puiſqu'on y avoit fixe des bornes au pouvoir du ſouverain, 
« regle Pordre de la ſucceſſion dans la famille royale, & 
«« confie Vadminiſtration de la juſtice à un corps particulier, 
dont le credit pouvoit contrebalancer Vautorite des Pha- 


«© raons, 
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But it is melancholy now to contemplate in each 
ef thoſe countries, the effects which deſpotic go- 
vernment has produced, by cramping and coun- 
tenen the free agency of property. 


* raons, qui n 'curent jamais le droit de j juger ou de pro- 
« noncer dans une Cauſe civile. Les juges faiſoient meme a 
leur inſtallation un ſerment horrible, par lequel ils promet- 
s toient de ne pas ob&ir au rot en cas qu'il leur ordonnat de 

porter une ſentence injuſte. Outre le College des Trente 
« qui reſidoient continuellement a Thebes, outre les ma- 
« oiſtrats particuliers des villes qui pronongoient dans de 
c certains cas, les pfovinces envoyoient de temps en temps 
e des deputes, qui ſe reumiflozent dans le Labyrinthe od l'on 
« diſcutoit des affaires d'etat, qu'on croit avoir ẽtẽ relatives 
aux finances: Car Diadore aſſure que les rois d'Egypte 
* ne pouvoient taxer arbitrairement leurs ſvjets, comme 
« cela eſt Etabli, ajoute-t-il, dans de certzins etats ou Pon ne 
* connoĩſſoit point de plus grand fleau: enſuite il inſinue que 
la claſſe ſacerdotale avoit l'inſpection fur les finances; ce 
* qui ſuppoſe que les provinces devoient auſſi donner leur 
& conſentement aux nouveaux . | 

« Mairit&nant nous voyons qu'on a ẽtẽ dans Perreur en ſou- 
« tenant que les anciens n'ont eu aucune idee d'un veritable 
gouvernement monarchique. Si Monſieur de Monteſquieu 
« n'en a pas trouve des traces chez eux, c'eſt qu'il ne les a 
point cherchees ou elles etoient : il sarrẽte a conſidẽrer 
* quelques etats de l'ancienne Grece ou les rois pronongoient 
« euxmemes dans les cauſes civiles; mais cet uſage, qui 
« choque les principes de la monarchie, n'eut jamais lieu en 
« Egypte. Je parle de ce qu'ont fait les princes : Je ne parle 
« pas de ce qu'ont fait les tyrans.”” 


The above paſſage appears to me curious and intereſting : 


It clearly eſtabliſhes, that Egypt was early poſſeſſed of 
the beſt form of Government tor ſecuring Property and 
perſonal Liberty; and that the concluſion inferred in the 
txt is ſupported by hiſtory and experience. 
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Get D breeding made manifeſt by benevolent 
actions, and by words expreſſive of real ſen- 
timents, are indubitable marks of civilization, and 
will only be found to prevail where property is 
allowed to produce its natural effect. 


That difference of rank which well prote&ed 
property muſt naturally produce, not only gives 
influence to its poſſeſſor, but attracts from others 
à voluntary degree of reſpect proportioned to the 
| eg of wealth, provided the proprietor has 

ot by his conduct forfeited the eſteem of the 
public ; and this difference of reſpect proceeding 
from the unequal but natural diviſion of pro- 
-perty, is productive of very beneficial effects to 
ſociety. 


But refined and artificial manners, dignified 
perhaps by the name of politeneſs, and invented 


to gratify the vanity of the poſſeſſors of artificial 
rank, will be found when carried to too great a 


height, to produce a very different and contrary 

effect. 15 
Artificial rank may be proper to a certain ex- 
tent; but if carried beyond due bounds, it will 
X | | not 
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above their natural level, and of conſequence 
depreſs others under it; but by creating a re- 
dundant body of nobility and titled men, it will 
materially affect the manners of a nation: becauſe 
thoſe privileges and that reſpe& annexed by law 
or cuſtom to their rank, when repugnant to the 
natural diſtinction which property creates, muſt 
be enforced by the arm of power. 


It has already been obſerved, that a certain 
degree of reſpe& is voluntarily paid to the poſ- 
ſeſſors of property; which, more perhaps than any 
other circumſtance attending the accumulation of 
p ſuperfluous wealth, has made it, in all civilized 
countries, an object of eager deſire and ambition. 
Advantage has been taken of this propenſity. of 
the human mind; and the outward marks of 
reſpect, if not the thing itſelf, has been annexed 
by authority to certain titles; and when theſe 
marks of honour and diſtinction are beſtowed for 
public ſervices, they ſerve to point out the perſons 
deſerving of reſpect and national gratitude. But, 
if they be indiſcriminately beſtowed, or for im- 
proper purpoſes, and the numbers increaſed be- 
-yond what found policy requires, then, artificial 
in place of natural manners, will be the certain 
-confequence : outward marks of reſpect and eſteem 
will be exacted, and often beſtowed, when not 
really felt; on the contrary, the party ſo honoured 
may, on many occaſions, be an obje& of hatred 
and deteſtation, In ſuch a nation, profeſſions of 
regard and flattering ſpeeches, will either have no 

2 real 


not only raiſe too great a number of individuals 
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real meaning, or a bad one; becauſe they may 
ſerve as a cloak to conceal antipathy and hatred. 
Submiſſion and reſpect are not only fincere, but 


readily yielded, when the reaſon for exacting them 


meets with public approbation ; but when this is 
not the caſe, they may be given in compliance 
with cuſtom and in obedience to authority, but 
they will be void of fincerity ; all marks of atten- 
tion will be artificial; and the more extravagant 
the diſplay of reſpect, the further it will be from 
reality and truth. | | 


As it is common to judge of what is paſſing in 
the human mind, by attending to the words or 
actions of the individual, the perſon who receives 
the adulation, conceiving himſelf entitled to it, 
will ſeldom trouble himſelf about the motive of 
the giver; the appearance will gratify his vanity ; 
and the ſuperficial obſerver will admire the com- 
plaifance and politeneſs of a nation, where ſuch 
manners prevail; and where the frequent demands 
for gratifications of this kind has made it the 
faſhion, he will be apt to conclude, that the moſt 
polite is the moſt civilized nation. 


In this, however, he would be greatly miſtaken; 
as that exceſs of civility, commonly termed polite- 
neſs, is a ſtrong indication of concealed barbariſm; 
and takes its rife from the interruption given to 
the natural effect which property would produce 
in creating diſtinction of ſtation in ſociety; ſubſti- 
tuting in place of natural order, an artificial rank, 
which derives its origin from a different ſource. 
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The one is ſterling coin, made current by its 
intrinſic value; the other a counterfeit metal, 
deceiving the eye by its high poliſh, of which 
the general circulation my be NCI of much 
miſchief. 


It is curious to obſerve Ta much the 
nations, which falſely pretend to the higheſt de- 
gree of civilization, and which really are the moſt 
polite reſemble the moſt barbarous, or the leaſt 
civilized nations, in the vices to, which they are 
both peculiarly addicted. In both, deep play 
or gambling is carried to an exceſs. The ſavage 
ſtakes his wife, his children, and even his perſonal 
liberty. In polite nations, and among tlie moſt 
polite individuals, fortune, family, every thing 
dear and valuable, are ſacrificed to the gratifica- 
tion of the ſame ſordid paſſion. 


Among ſavages, the right of private revenge is 
tenaciouſly aflerted, What is the practice of 
dueling among the polite part of the moſt polite 
nations? It; is the gratification of private rev enge, 
and therefore incompatible with a ſtate of civili- 
zation. Thus thoſe nations who think themſelves 


in the higheſt degree poliſhed, appear to be the 


fartheſt eſtranged from civilization, and the nc areſt 


allied to barbariſm. In ſuch nations, a diſcegard 
to thoſe laws, on which the very exiſtence of civil 


ſociety muſt ever depend, is very conſpicuous; 


more eſpecially, among the higheſt and the loweſt 
claſſes of the community: and whatever may be 
their pretenſions to civilization, it ſeems evident 

| that 
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that ſuch nations, inſtead of being highly civilized, 
are tending, as faſt as their population and other 
circumſtances will admit, to the total diſſolution 

of their political union. | 


If this reaſoning be juſt, it will follow, that the 
moſt polite nation will have the greateſt body of 
nobleſſe“, and be leſs civilized than any other 
under a ſimilar form of government. 


This may ſeem a paradox to ſuch r&aders as 
have been accuſtomed to eſtimate civilization, 
by national politeneſs; but on due conſideration, 
they will be found to differ very widely. Even 
in the ſame fociety, the higheſt and the loweſt 
claſſos, taking them in general, will be found to 
be tne leaſt civilized; becauſe, the one has too 
much rank, and the other too little, In the one, 
all is hid under dreſs, parade, ceremony, and ar- 
tificial manners : in the other, all is open, without 
a proper ſenſe of decorum; becauſe it is the effect 
of property alone in producing rank, which gives 
rife to becoming manners among mankind, 


Savages for inſtance, in the very rudeſt ſtate, 
hare no ideas of modeſty, or decency of manners: 
and if it were poflible to annihilate all natural 
rank among a civilized people, they would ſoon 
be in the ſame condition; becauſe it is the effect 
of property in producing rank, that gives riſe to 
modeſty and manners. 


* The word ache is meant to include the nobility with 
all its branches, and all perſons poſſeſſir g artificial rank and 
orders of knighthood, 
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In the rudeft ſtate, ſavages are found without 
any kind of cloathing or covering whatever, on 
any part of their bodies; but when the ſlighteſt 


dependence upon, or even knowledge of property, 


produces the imalleſt degree of civilization, they 
never fail to cover particular parts of their body *, 


and wherever this rs done from a ſenſe of mo- 


deſty, the firſt ſtep toward civilization has taken 
place. 


Leſt the arguments for ſhewing that the moſt 
polite nations are not the moſt civilized, ſhould 
not have been ſufficiently perſpicuous to carry 
conviction to the mind of every reader, 1t may be 
proper to enforce this part of the ſubje& by ex- 
ample ; and the French nation affords a very recent 
and ſtriking illuſtration. 


It will readily be admitted, that the French 


had a much greater proportion of nobleſſe than 
any other nation in Europe; and it will likewiſe 
be admitted, that they were the moſt refined and 
polite in their manners; that is to ſay, their beha- 


viour was more artificial, they profeſſed more and 


\ 


meant. teſs than any other people. 


If that politeneſs for which the French nation 


* May the ſcriptural account whuch is given of the fall of 
man, be quoted in this place as an illuſtration ? If by the 
tree of knowledge, knowledge of property be underitood, 


the effect is ſtriking. © As ſoon as our firſt parents had 


« eaten of the tree of knowledge, they knew that they were 
« naked, and made themſelves aprons of fig-leaves.” 
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were celebrated, had been a certain ſign of com- 
plete civilization, which conſiſts in philanthropy 
and the exerciſe of every human virtue; the re- 
moval, or rather annihilation of the nobles (to the 
ſuperfluous number of whom I have imputed 
their obſequious manners) would have made no 
difference in the benevolent diſpoſition of the 
people; and if their politeneſs to their ſuperiors 
had been ſincere, they would have felt for their 
change of circumſtances, and have treated their 
fall with kindneſs and humanity. On the con- 
trary, if this politeneſs was the effect of fear, and 
extorted by compulſion, it would be productive 
of diſlike and hatred, and would conceal a ſpirit 
of reſentment and revenge, which would break 


forth in acts of outrage and cruelty on the firſt 


opportunity: and that this has been the caſe in 
France, in conſequence of the revolution, the 
whole train of recent events there, too conſpicu- 
ouſly demonſtrates. | 


It may however be neceſſary to obſerve, that if 
the great difference of rank, occaſioned by the 
aggrandiſement of ſo many nobles, and the con- 
lequent depreſſion of other claſſes, had not pro- 
duced barbariſm, at the ſame time that it ge- 
nerated politeneſs, the different orders of the 
ſtate would not have harboured any antipathy 
againſt each other: the great would not have 
treated the lower orders with contempt and in- 
humanity; nor they, in their turn, have manifeſted 
the greateſt obſequiouſneſs where they bore the 

„ moſt 
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moſt implacable hatred. This was notoriouſly the 
caſe in France prior to the revolution; and there 
could ſcarcely be a ſtronger proof, in a nation de- 
pending wholly upon property, of barbariſm .and 
want of civilization. 


It ſeems to follow from this FA ne that the 

acts of cruelty and groſs inhumanity, committed 
in that country, upon the emancipation of the 
lower people from reſtraint and abaſement, how- 
ever deteſtible in themſelves, were effects to be ex- 
pected from ſuch a cauſe. Redundance of com- 
pulſatory rank produces exceſs of politeneſs, ac- 
companied by want of civilization and virtue, and 
the attainment of freedom from this reſtraint im- 
mediately remove the veil, and diſcovers the real 
diſpoſition of the people. If the power of the 
ſtate ſhould, by ſuch a convulſion, fall wholly into 
the hands of the loweſt order of the people, the 
greateſt exceſſes may be expected; becauſe their 
antipathy to the higheſt claſſes is the ſtrongeſt; 
and their want of civilization, from the cauſe al- 
ready aſſigned, probably the greateſt “. 
| A nation 


A ſimilar revolution to that in France has now taken place 
in the United Provinces; atleaſt upon the ſucceſs of the French 


arms in that country, they have held general aſſemblies, diſ- 


ſolved their allegiance to the Stadtholder, and adopted a repub- 
lican form of government, like that of France: but we have 
heard of no cruelties, no murders, no guilotine ; hardly any 
confifcations among them. | beg leave to tranſcribe from the 
Engliſh Review for November 1795, the contraſt, which is 


there drawn, of the late conduct of the French, compared with 


that of the Engliſh, under ſimilar circumſtances, about 150 years 
| 280 
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A nation where the natural and proper effect of 
property has been perverted, by numerous titles 
and forced accumulation of wealth, although leſs 
favourable to the attainment of uſeful knowledge, 
than a more perfect ſtate of civilization, will, not- 
withſtanding, afford greater encouragement to the 
polite arts, and all others which adminiſter to 
luxury, or the gratification of powerful and weal- | 
thy men: literature, as an accompliſhment which 
gives additional dignity to rank, will likewiſe flou- 
riſh, and produce general knowledge among the 
higher ſtations. The lower claſſes of the people, 
depending, in a great meaſure, upon their ſupe- 
riors, will become proficients in thoſe arts and 
trades, that are calculated to pleaſe the yanity of the 
higher orders, and in ſuch accompliſhments will 
excel the people of other countries. 


When immenſe wealth, acquired by means un- 
connected with the natural effect of property, had 
occaſioned refinement and the conſequent decline 
of civilization among the Romans, they excelled 
more in the fine arts, and even in literature, than 
in the moſt virtuous and completely civilized ſtate 
of their progreſs. 


Any great influx of wealth, not acquired by the 


ago „The French are at this moment as fanatical in their 
« atheiſm, as ever the Engliſh were in their religion; and in 
politics too, the fanaticiſm of both were equal: yet the Eng- 
liſh were gentle and forbearing towards one another, except 
in arms; the French cruel and bloody, delighting in dela- 
tions, proſcriptions, aſſaſſinations, and maſlacres.” 
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natural effect of property, ſeems dangerous to a 
ſtate; but more particularly ſo, if by injudicious 
laws it be prevented from circulating freely and 
without reſtraint. An unreſtrained circulation and 
equitable ſucceſſion, might entirely prevent that 
national decline, which experience as well as reaſon, 
may teach the inliabitants of every country, in ſuch 
circumſtances, to expect. | 


Polite manners and polite arts, are the conſola- 


tions appropriated to the decline which a nation 


experiences from the conſtraint and impulſive di- 
rection of property (the natural ſource of all arts 
and manners;) and they ſerve in ſome meaſure to 
{mooth the road to ruin. 


Having endeavoured to prove how very preju- 
dicial too great a difference of rank muſt be to ſo- 
ciety, it becomes neceſſary to ſhew, that the op- 
poſite extreme is not leſs dangerous; and that 
equality, if it were compatible with.a dependence 


upon property, would prove equally deſtructive of 


civilization. 


It is the natural operation of property, when 
not laid under unneceſſary reſtraints, to occaſion a 
regular gradation of rank in ſociety; and to this 


_ circumſtance may fairly be attributed, not only 


mutual civility, modeſty, and every degree of 
good manners, but in a great meaſure civilization 
itſelf; as without this difference of rank, we 
would differ little in our conduct and behaviour 
from ſavages. The whole hiſtory of human civili- 
zation, is a continued proof of this fact; becauſe 
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wherever there is no knowledge of property, there 
is no difference of rank, no civilization, no modeſ- 
ty, and no civility of manners. Wherever there 
is a ſmall dependence upon property, there is a 
{mall difference of rank, a ſmall degree of civiliza- 
tion, a ſmall degree of modeſty, and a ſmall degree 
of mutual civility. As the dependence upon pro- 
perty increaſes, theſe neyer-failing attendants in- 
creaſe with it in exact proportion; provided the 
progreſs of property, in producing theſe natural 
effects, be not interrupted by improper and unne- 
ceſſary reſtraints. 


Theſe facts do not depend upon ſpeculation, as 
every nation in the world is not only an example, 
but a proof of the truth of them; they are effects 
which ever did, and while the Supreme Being is 
pleaſed to uphold the ſyſtem of nature, ever muſt 
follow their cauſe: and it is demonſtrable from 
hence, that equality never did, and never can 
exiſt, in a nation depending upon property for ſup- 
port; it is only to be found where property is un- 
known. 


That difference of rank, which is the natural 
effect of property, is abſolutely neceſſary in every 
civilized nation; it never did, and never will pro- 
duce any bad effects on ſociety; on the contrary, 
it is the cauſe of all the benefits and advantages of 
civil life. The diſcontents of the people at their 
political ſituation, and the conſequent revolutions 
and convulſions of ſtates, have proceeded from giv- 
ing ſuch a direction to property, as occaſioned 

6 either 
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either too much or too little" rank in the commu. 
nity, which equally produce bad effects; the me- 
dium is obvious, and if followed, muft be attended- 


with the greateſt poſſible degree of national virtue 
and national liappineſs. 15 


To force an accumulation of property in the 
hands of a Particular claſs, like the nobility of 
France, and to keep it there by laws which ſeem 
to be both unpolitic and unjuſt, muſt tend to de- 
ſtroy the natural gradation of rank, and with it the 
civilization of the country. That it has had this 
effe& in France, in Poiand, and in many other 
countries, the lighteſt attention to the circum- 
ſtances of thoſe nations will render apparent. 


How far property ſhould be ſecured by law in 
the families of a uſeful and neceſſary nobility, where 
ſuch is requiſite from the nature of the govern- 
ment, I ſhall not pretend to determine *; but the 
laws of entail and primogeniture, wherever they 
become too general, muſt be productive of bad 
conſequences, from the interruption they give to 


* This ſeems to be the ſingle inſtance where the law of primo- 
geniture is defenſible ; becauſe, whenever rank is intended for 
public benefit to be maintained, it ought to be accompanied 
with ſuperiority of fortune or property, to render ſuch rank na- 
tural, and not wholly artificial. For the ſame reaſon, ſuch 
public offices as are meant to confer a certain degree of rank, 
ought to be accompanied with correſponding ſalaries, other- 


wiſe they will ceaſe to produce the intended effect; and when 


that is connected with the preſervation of authority and diſ- 
cipline, they will ceaſe to anſwer r the purpoſes of their inſti- 
tution. 
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the natural effects that property would otherwiſe 
produce: the tendency they have to place the per- 
manent property in few hands, might even prove 
ſubverſive of freedom, It is evident from reaſon 
and experience, that when the property of the 
lands, and the powers of the ſtate, are veſted in 
the ſame perſon, deſpotiſm and ſlavery are the 
conſequences, When they come to he combined 
in more perſons than one, the effect takes place 
with aggravation; 3 becauſe the greater the num - 
ber of deſpots, the more intolergble the tyranny. 
The adoption of laws, therefore, which have a 
ſtrong tendency to place the Permanent property 
in — hands, muſt operate to produce this general 
effect &. 


If theſe facts be admitted, laws having this ten- 
dency ſhould be carefully avoided in a free coun- 
try, © Shew me a black man, and I will ſhew you 


The law of primogeniture did not exiſt in what were eſ- 
teemed the beſt governments among the ancients. « The 
« Greeks, the Romans, the Britons, the Saxons, and even ori- 
« pinally the Feudeſts (ſays Sir William Blackſtone) divided 
the lands equally; ſome among the children at large, ſome 
« among the males only.” Commentaries, Book II. Ch. XII. 
Primogeniture was firſt introduced into England by William 
the Conqueror ; and into Wales by Henry the Eighth ; Princes 
whoſe character was congenial with ſuch an inſtitution ! Yet, 
in ſome parts of England the cuſtom of gavelkind is ſtill preva- 
lent, by which land is inherited by the ſons alike, particularly 
in Kent.— It is univerſally known“ (ſays Blackſtone, when he 
mentions this ſubje&) © what ſtruggles the Kentiſh men made 
to preſerve their ancient liberties; and with how much ſuc- 
# ceſs thoſe ſtruggles were attended.” | 


a thief,” 
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a thief,” is a common ſaying among the planters 
in the Weſt Indies; and the reaſon is obvious, be- 
cauſe it is impoſſible that flaves, who are deprived 
by law of that property for which they labour, can 
be honeſt from principle, whatever they may be 
from fear of puniſhment; and this is evidently 
owing to the unequal divifion of property between 
them and their maſters. It muſt follow, that all 
. unequal diviſions of property by law, will produce 
a proportionate degree of diſhoneſty and crimes ; 
which can only be remedied by the fear of puniſh- 
ment: and it will likewiſe follow, that where there 
is no unequal diviſion of property by law, there 
will be no a and crimes ariſing from that 


caule, 


If there be truth in this reaſoning, the only re- 
maining queſtion will be, whether it is better to 
prevent crimes, by removing the cauſe (when that 
can be done without real prejudice to ſociety) or 
by inflicting puniſhment ? By the former; will 
ſurely be the anſwer of every diſintereſted man. 
And the means are clear; do no injuſtice by law 
with reſpect to the diviſion of property, and the 
good effect will appear by lefſening crimes and 
preventing puniſhments. 


It is a miſtake to ſuppoſe, that ſuch laws ſerve to 
ſtrengthen an ariſtocracy (if by that word the large 
property in general be underſtood) becauſe the natu- 
ral effect of property would produce the ſtrongeſt ariſ- 
tocracy, conſiſting of a juſt and natural proportion 
of perſons and property. Any variation from this 

rule, 
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rule, can only increaſe the one, by diminiſhing the 
other; which muſt weaken, and not ſtrengthen 
the ariſtocracy; and which may prove dangerous 
to the ſtate, by placing too much power in the 
hands of a few individuals; who would, by this 
means, ingroſs that conſequence which the natural 
operation of property would have placed in a 
oreater number of perſons. 


That property cannot produce its natural and 


proper effect, except under a free government, is 


too evident to require any proof. Property can 
never be free where mankind are enſlaved. The 
happineſs and proſperity of every nation muſt, 
therefore, depend very much upon the nature of 
the government. 


Having illuſtrated the operation of property in 
the formation of national manners, by an alluſion 
to the habits of the French nation; it may, per- 
haps be proper to diſtinguiſh here ſome national 
peculiarities, wi ich appear to ſpring from a diffe- 
rent ſource 


The gaiety or levity of the French character, does 
not ſeem to me to be derived from the ſame cauſe 
with their general obſequiouſneſs of manners; 
but to be dependant upon that freedom from re- 


ſtraint, with which their women have been in+ 
dulged. 


If the perſons and affections of the women be 


at their own diſpoſal, the men, from a natural 


pro- 
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propenſity, will adopt that mode of conduct, in 


their manners and behaviour, which they find from 


experience beſt calculated to pleaſe the women. 
And this will be the cafe, without regard to the 
form of government, or the reſtraints in other re- 
Tong laid upon civil liberty. 


If the women be held under reſtraint, and go- 
verned and diſpoſed of at the will of their parents 
and relatives, the manners of the men will, in con- 
ſequence, take a different turn; and in place of 
that gaiety which is the moſt pleaſing to the wo- 
men, a certain degree of gravity, beſt ſuited to 
pleaſe thoſe who have the diſpoſal of them, will he 
adopted by the men, and, in that reſpect, become 
the national character. 


If the women be kept cloſe priſoners, and no 
promiſcuous ' intercourſe be admitted with the 


other ſex, the men will be grave and reſerved ; and, 


except to diſtinguiſh their rank, careleſs and uni- 
form in their mode of dreſſing; the character of a 


fop, coxcomb, or petit maitre, will not be known 


among them. 


If the women be allowed every degree of free- 
dom confiſtent with morality and virtue, and, of 
conſequence, the laws neceflary for the well-being 
of ſociety be reſpected, . the character of the men 


will be formed of that happy mixture which is beſt 


ſuited to a completely civilized nation. 


The truth of theſe obſervations does not de- 
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pend upon ſpeculation; becauſe the inhabitants of 
every nation form an example. But to place 
it in a clearer point-of view, it may be proper to 
ſelect ſome of thoſe ꝓations, whoſe characters in 
this reſpect are ſtrongly marked. and n 


known. 5 


The French, for ON? "BT. laid TER re- 
fraints upon the conduct bf their women than any 
other nation in Europe, and they, of conſequence, 
have carried, to a greater extefs than any other 
that love of mirth, gaiety, and pleafure, which 18 
natural to the ſex. The men, to gain their good 
graces, which is alſo natural, have in theſe reſpects, 
become exactly what the women would chuſe to have 
them; and it ſeems a reaſonable conjecture, that 
their character for levity and frivolity will remain, 
while the ſame liberties are allowed to the women; 
notwithſtanding of their republican government, 
and their change of manners in reſpect of obſe- 
quiouſneſs to ſuperiors. 


The Spaniards, on the aches; hand, [hays laid 


their women under great reſtraints; they are care- 


fully kept from free intercourſe with the men; and 
the fathers or friends muſt firſt ſanction, by their 
approbation, the addrefles which are to be received 
in the view of engaging the affections of the wo- 
men. The manners and deportment of the men 
are, therefore, calculated more to pleaſe thoſe upon 
whom the women depend, than the women them- 
ſelves; and as this is not. done by frivolity and 


gaiety, 
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gaiety, but by gravity and ſedateneſs, the character 
of the men falls naturally to take this turn. 


Tn Turkey, the women are made private proper- 
ty, and kept priſoners. The men are grave and 
reſerved in the extreme. No mirth, no muſic, no 
dancing, no finery in dreſſing, but to diſt inguiſh 
rank ; few words, and no animated converſation. 
In the poſthumous Eſſays on Philoſophical Sub- 
jects, by a late enlightened and intelligent philoſo- 
pher (Dr. Adam Smith) I find the following ge- 
neral account of the introduction of muſic and 
dancing among mankind. © After the pleaſures 
« which ariſe from the gratification of the bodily 
« appetites, there ſeems to be none more natural 
to man than muſic and dancing. In the pro- 
« oreſs of art and improvement, they are, perhaps, 
« the firſt and earlieſt pleaſures of his own inven- 
tion; for thoſe which ariſe from the gratification 
« of the bodily appetites, cannot be ſaid to be his 
« own invention. No nation has yet been diſco- 
« yered ſouncivilized, as to be altogether without 
them. It ſeems even to be amongſt the moſt 
s barbarous nations, that the uſe and practice of 
« them is both moſt frequent and moſt univerſal; 
« as among the negroes of Africa, and the favage 
« tribes of America. In civilized nations, the in- 
<« fertor ranks of people have very little leiſure, and 
« the ſuperior ranks have many other amuſements; 
e neither the one nor the other, therefore, can ipend 
much of their time in muſic and dancing. 
« Among ſavage nations, the great body of the 
people 
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« people have frequently great interyals of leiſure, 
« and they have ſcarce any other amuſement; they 
6 naturally, therefore, ſpend. a great Part of their 
time in almoſt the only one they have.” . In this 

ſtatement, which, is not meant to be given with 
preciſion, the author ſeems to be under a miſtake; 
at leaſt in reſpect to that ſpecies of muſic and danc- 
ing, which accompanies, and is expreſſive of mirth 
and gaiety, and which muſt originate in the general 
cauſe of gay and mirthful manners. The negroes 
in the Weſt Indies, who have very little leiſure, 
are very fond of muſic and dancing. The Turks, 
who have a great deal of leiſure, never dance at 
all; but ſpend their time in fitting nen on 
mats, and ſmoking tobacco. 


The idea that national charadter, _ in theſe re- 
ſpects, depends upon climate, foil, or any other 
phyſical cauſe, ſeems too abſurd to, require refuta- 
tion, It remains, however, to be proved, that na- 
tional ſedateneſs, or gaiety of manners, does not 
depend upon the enjoyment or deprivation of civil 
liberty; provided no reſtraints are laid upon the 
women, tending to deprive them of the diſpoſal of 
their own perſons or favours, and preventing a free 
intercourſe with the men. 


If flavery and tyranny were productive of grave 
and ſedate manners, the negroes in the Weſt In- 
dies would be the graveſt-and the moſt ſedate peo- 
ple in the world. But the very contrary is the 
caſe ; they are remarkably gay, and very fond of 
dreſs, muſic, and dancing; and in theſe reſpects 
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{7 3} 


they reſemble the French more than any other 
People of Europe ; : becauſe their women, like the 
French women, are under very few Teſtraints in 
their intercourſe with the men. But this mirth 
among themſelves is not, as ſome people have 
ſuppoſed, a proof of their being contented with 
their political ſituation as ſlaves; it only proves 
that their women are not, like the Turkiſh women, 
deprived of, or even reſtricted in the uſe of their 
natural freedom. | 


— 


In countries where property is not well aſcer- 


tained, and where the neceſſaries of life are in ſuch 
plenty, that a female can rear her offspring without 


the aid of a huſband, there will be, if not re- 
{trained, much promiſcuous intercourſe between the 
ſexes, great gaiety of manners, and licentious 
amours ; becauſe, it would be of little conſequence 
to the ſtate, who was the father of the children, 
provided his aid was not neceſſary in rearing them; 
and that there was no property to leave by deſcent. 


Otaheite, and ſome others of the naturally fer- 
tile iſlands in the South Sea, afford examples of this 
kind ” 


But i in civilized countries, where the aid of the 
father is neceſſary to the rearing and educating his 


. offspring, and the nation depends wholly upon pro- 
perty for ſupport, it becomes neceſſary that the 


children ſhould be reared by the joint aid of their „ 


1 


It is ſaid, that at Otaheite a family may be maintained. for 


| the whole year upon the produce of three bread-fruit trees, 


parents; 
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parents; and that property, in order to produce 
its natural and proper effect, ſhould be beſtowed 
on, and deſcend to thoſe, who from conſanguinity, 
or other juſt claim, have the beſt right to it; be- 
cauſe that licentious freedom of intercourſe be- 
tween the ſexes, which may tend to render the pro- 
geny doubtful, would interrupt the natural and pro- 
per effect of property; Which depends, in a great 
meaſure, on the title to it Ok deſcent bong clearly 
and juſtly aſcertained. 
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PART THIRD. 


ON 


GOVERNMENT any LEGISLATION. 


E have ſeen, in the preceding parts of this 
work, that property is the firſt cauſe of intel- 
ligence among men; that it produces the knowledge 
of good and evil; creates difference of rank; and 
becomes the ſource of contention; that the know- 
ledge of public property generally firſt takes place, 
which has but a very limited effect in the produc- 
tion of civilization; but that the knowledge of 
private property, with which ſome degree. of laws 
and government muſt be coeval, when left to pro- 
duce its own natural effects, without foree or re- 
ſtraint in reſpe& to accumulation or depreſſion, 
occaſions a regular gradation of influence and rank 
in ſociety, correſpondent to men's ideas of equable 
and unbiaſſed juſtice ; the natural conſequence of 
which would be the prevalence of equity and know- 
ledge, the practice of virtue, exemption from vice, 
individual content, and public liberty and happi- 
neſs. But when, by the artifice of power, and the 
perverſion of laws to partial purpoles, this concate- 
nation of cauſe and effect is disjointed and broken, 
the benefits which would have refulted from it are 
obſtructed, or converted into evils of an oppoſite 
tendency, proportionably injurious to the commu- 
2 nity, 
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nity, as their conſequences depart from the natural 
and unbiaſſed effects of property. 1 


Knowledge and civilization, including virtue and 
juſtice, are the natural effects of property upon ſo- 
ciety; but government and legiſlation, without 
which it cannot exiſt, are eſſential to the attain- 
ment and preſervation of theſe advantages. The 
proper operation of law and government, therefore. 
is to preſerve the natural arrangements which pro- 
perty produces, and to eſtabliſh public liberty, by 
protecting the perſons of the poor, and the property 
of the rich. The conſideration of this ſubject, as 
applicable to a matured ſtate of ſociety, gave riſe 
to the following letters, which have before been 
publiſhed and ſanctioned by public approbation. 


LETTER TL 


Ix the infancy of ſociety, mankind are found with- 
out property, government, or laws. As they ad- 
vance toward civilization, they have ſome kind of 
dreſs and decorations, which, as articles of luxury, 
raiſe envy, and require protection. This ſpecies of 
property would at firſt be defended by ſuch indi- 
viduals only as were poſſeſſed of it; and the pu- 
niſhment which they would inflict on thoſe who at- 
tempted to deprive them of their wealth, would be 
ſuch as paſſion dictated, and as ignorance, unawed 
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by any ſuperior power, thought proper to inflict. 
The bad effects of ſuch corrections, and the con- 
flicts which they would produce, muſt ſoon con- 
vince the whole community, that it was neceſſary 
to ſanction, by their authority, a certain degree of 
chaſtiſement to be inflicted on thoſe who deprived 
any perſon of his property; and from the neceſſity 
of protecting perſons and property, government and 
laws firſt took their riſe. 


In a more advanced ſtate of ſociety, when indi- 
viduals can no longer live independent of each 
other, and the neceſſaries of life muſt be purchaſed 


by barter, or with money, the effects of property 


become viſible in the management of public affairs. 
Perfect political equality can no longer ſubſiſt, as 
it is impoſſible that wealth can continue to be 
equally divided; and upon wealth, influence and 
power muſt neceſſarily attend. In this ſtate of ſo- 
ciety, it affords the means of procuring what then 
become the neceſſaries and comforts of life; in re- 
turn for which, individuals will readily give their 


time, talents, and perſonal ſervice. 


If this ſtatement be accurate, it appears that 
great property muſt be attended with great power; 
it will likewiſe be evident, that the poſſeſſors of 
power do not reſt ſatisfied, but conſtantly wiſh to 
increaſe that power; and this propenſity in our 
nature, if not counterbalanced by an equal effort, 
would lead thoſe who are poſſeſſed of great wealth, 
and united by a common intereſt, to ſubjugate all 
thoſe who had little or no property. Fortunately 


for 
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for mankind, theperſons who poſſeſs little or no pro- 
perty, when conſidered collectively, are equal in power 
to thoſe who have the advantage of property; they 
make up by numbers what they are deficient in 
wealth. The operation of this power is uniform and 
certain. If the property be divided among a. few 
perſons, they muſt have great numbers to oppoſe 
their views; if the property be veſted in a great 
number, it diminiſhes, by that number exactly, the 
perſons who are apt to encroach upon it. Man- 
kind, in all ſituations, have the fame natural pro- 
penſities; and thoſe without wealth would as cer-, 
tainly encroach upon thoſe who have it, as the 
wealthy would oppreſs the indigent, were they not 
reſtrained by a force equal to that which they poſ- 
ſeſs. All civilized nations are naturally divided 
into theſe two parties; and it is evident, that free- 
dom depends wholly on their being equally balanc- 
cd: for if property prevail, perſonal freedom and 
{mall poſſeſſions muſt be in danger; and if perſons 
prevail, great property would not be ſecure from 
their encroachments. Therefore real freedom, 
which conſiſts equally in the ſecurity of perſons and 
of property, can only exiſt where the two parties 
are equally balanced. As theſe two parties, by a 
law of our nature, are inclined to encroach upon 
each other, the very eſſence of real freedom ſeems 
to conſiſt in preſerving a due balance between 
them ; and experience has ſhown, that an execu- 
tive power, properly limited, is beſt ſuited to that 
purpoſe. 
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In forming the executive part of government, if 
the poſſeſſors of large property ſhould prevail, it 
would probably be placed in the hands of a ſenate, 
council, or ſome ſuch body, choſen from their claſs: 

If, on the other hand, the perſous without property 
ſhould prevail, it would be placed in the hands of 
magiſtrates choſen by them, and to continue but 
a ſhort time in office: but if the executive power 
ſhould be choſen by the mutual conſent of the two 
parties, it would probably be veſted in a ſingle per- 
ſon, under limited powers, who would have an in- 
tereſt in preſerving a proper balance between them. 
If the parties did not agree to ſome of theſe expe- 
dients, a civil war would probably enfue, the hor- 
rors of which would prepare their minds to ſubmit 
to any form of government that might be dictated 
by the conqueror, who would probably ſeize the 
whole power, and make himſelf abſolute. 


In ſome of theſe ways have originated the prin- 
cipal forms of government which uniformly prev ail 
in every part of the globe. 


There are indeed other circumſtances which have 
occaſionally operated in the formation of govern- 
ments. Certain bodies of men, by taking advan- 
tage of the prejudices of the people, have become 
ſufficiently formidable to ſeize the whole power of 
the ftate. Mankind, from ignorance, are naturally 
prone to ſuperſtition and credulity; men of cun- 
ning and of erudition have ſeldom failed to avail 
themſelves of this weakneſs, and by pretending to 
act under authority more than human, have ſubju- 

gated 
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gated even tyrants to their ſway. But this ſurrep- 
titious method of obtaining power, ought rather to 
be conſidered as an uſurpation, than *a firft eſtab- 
liſhment of government; and does not, properly, 
fall under immediate conſideration. 


This ſhort and general view of government will 
be ſufficient to ſhew, that political equality cannot 
take place, where property is unequally divided; 
becauſe wealth naturally brings with it an influence 
which no human laws (not ſubverſive of freedom) 
can prevent; and this inſeparable effect of wealth 
becomes an immutable law of our nature, abſo- 
lutely neceſſary to the preſervation of property; 
which would otherwiſe be at the mercy of thoſe 
whoſe wants would naturally lead them to covet, 
and to ſeize upon the poſſeſſions of others. 


It will likewiſe ſhow, that, when the whole power 
of a ſtate is in the hands of the rich, {mall proper- 
ty and perſonal freedom muſt be in danger; for 
wealth defires command and power, as much as po- 
verty deſires riches. 


There are but two juſt claims to the power of 
government in any ftate; the one proceeding 
from the preſervation of property, and the other 
trom the ſecurity of perſonal freedom. All other 
pretenſions are ſpurious ; they can only be ob- 
tained by fraud, and ſupported by force; as liberty 
and property alone include all the purpoſe of go- 
vernment. 


How 
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Ho thoſe principles ought to be applied in a 
free ſtate, under a repreſentative form of govern- 
ment, ſhall be the ſubject of my next letter, 


Jam, &c, 


„n . 


1 T ſeems to be generally allowed, that the repre- 
fentative ſyſtem is the beſt form of government in a 
free ſtate; but there has been great difference in 
opinion with reſpect to the weight which property 
ſhould have in the choice of repreſentatives, 


In my firſt letter I endeavoured to ſhew, that 
property 15 naturally attended with a certain degree 
of influence and power, which is abſolutely neceſ- 
ſary to its exiſtence ; that the preſervation of pro- 
perty and of perſonal freedom were of equal impor- 
tance in a free ſtate; that theſe two powers have a 
natural tendency to encroach upon each other; 
and that no real freedom can exiſt, where either 
the one or the other is allowed to preponderate. 


If theſe facts be admitted, it ſeems neceſſarily to 
follow, that the repreſentatives of a free people 
ſhould be choſen, one half by the property, and one 
half by the perſons independent of the property: 
otherwiſe property would be wholly in the power of 
perſons to whom it did not belong; or perſons in the 


power 
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power of property, which would have an intereſt and 
inclination to oppreſs them, | 


In order to place theſe obſervations in a clearer 
point of view, let us ſuppoſe, that in a free ſtate, 
under a repreſentative form of government, where 
liberty and property ought to be held facred, all the 
lands juſtly belonged to one man: if, in theſe cir- 
cumſtances, the people elected the whole of the 
repreſentatives, what ſecurity would this man have 
that his property would be ſafe? It would be left 
in the power of thoſe who would have a ſtrong and 
an unreſtrained temptation to infringe upon it. But 
if he elected one half of the repreſentatives, it 
would be their eſſential duty to preſerve his pro- 
perty inviolate. The people would likewiſe be ef- 
fectually protected from his enormous power, by 
their proportion of the repreſentation. And by 
this equal diviſion of the repreſentative body, a 
perfectly free government would ſubſiſt, even where 
wealth was ſo very unequally divided. The ſame 
thing muſt happen, were the lands or great pro- 
perty in the hands of ten men, ten thouſand men, 
or any other number. 


On the other hand, if every individual of a na- 
tion, except one man, had an equal and a large 
ſhare of property, and if that man had none, he 
would be an outcaſt of their ſociety, void of conſe- 
quence, and unprotected by the laws, and they 
might compel him to do whatever they pleaſed. 
But if he elected one half of the repreſentatives of 
the legiſlative body, it would become their eſſen- 

tial 
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tial duty to protect his perſonal freedom againſt the 
accumulated influence of the whole property. And 
the ſame thing muſt happen were ten men, or ten 
millions of men, in this ſituation. 


From the arguments which I have uſed, illuſtrat- 
ed by theſe examples, you will readily perceive, that 
it is abſolutely impoſſible to make the great property 
of a nation perfectly ſecure, in a country governed 
by a repreſentative body, unleſs that property elects 
one half of the legiſlative aſſembly. And you will 
tikewiſe perceive, that perſonal freedom cannot be 
perfectly ſafe, unleſs perſons, independent of proper- 
ty, elect one half of the repreſentatives, 


I am aware, that the impoſſibility of preſerving 
an exact equality in a body of men, ſubje& to hu- 
man paſſions and infirmities, may be urged againſt 
this ſcheme ; for, if they were left to themſelves, 
they would {yon be convulſed by intrigue, or mil- 
led by eloquence ; bribed, perhaps, by the rich, or 
overawed by the mob. But theſeœ evils, as 'expe- 
rience has ſhown, are ſuſceptible of a remedy, 
which I mean to explain when I come to treat of 
the executive part of government. 


It may likewiſe be ſaid, that the terms which J 
have uſed, of © great Property independent of per- 
* ſons,” and of © Perſons independent of property, 
do not exactly apply, in the ſenſe in which I have 
uſed them, as all perſons have ſome property, and 
all property belongs to perſons. I am ready to al- 
low the juſtice of this obſervation, and am ſorry 

that 
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that T could not find terms perfectly adequate to 
explain my meaning, not chuſing to uſe thoſe 
which have been perverted by the prejudices of par- 
ty. In order, however, to remove all 'doubt on 
this ſubject, I ſhall in my next letter give ſuch an 
explanation of thoſe terms, as will, I hope, prevent 
miſtakes, and convey a clear idea of the ſenſe in 
which 1 wiſh to have them underſtood. 


Jam, &c. 


I. E TT ER III. 


| Endeavoured to ſhow, 1n my laſt letter, that PAY 
repreſentative' body in a free ſtate, ought to be 
choſen, one half by the property, and one half by 
the peiſous independent of property. And ] pro- 
poſed to give ſome explanation of theſe terms, to 
which I ſhall now proceed. 


By the term property, or property independent of 
berſons, I mean the poſſeſſors of the great, viſible, 
and permanent property, which in all ftates having 
extended and valuable territory, muſt confiſt in a 
majority of the proprietors of the lands: their 
power and influence extends to all thoſe who are 
attracted by their wealth, connected with them by 
intereſt, or hired by their pay. 


By the term perſons, or perſons independent of pro- 
perty, I mean the great body of the people, who 
| in 
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in general depend more for their ſubſiſtence on per- 
tonal labour and exertions, than upon permanent 
property: their power conſiſts chiefly in their num- 
bers, and their influence extends to all thoſe who 
depend more upon them than upon. great pro-- 
perty; and among their adherents are found ſuch 


of the great proprietors as prefer popularity to 
riches. | 


Beſides the objection which I have Sed ſtated 
to the terms which have been long in uſe, for diſ- 
tinguiſhing the great parties into which civilized 
nations are naturally divided, it may further be ob- 
ſerved, that the word ariſtocracy properly means a 
government of the nobles or peers; but is of ſo in- 
determinate a ſignification, that it may or may not 
include a majority of the great property : and this 
circumſtance alone would be a ſufficient reaſon 
for rejecting it; becauſe on that diſtinction would 
very materially depend che nature of the govern- 
ment. | 


To the word democracy, nearly the fame kind of 
objection may be made, that the meaning is not ſut- 
ficiently determinate to expreſs the idea which per- 
tons independent of property is meant to convey. 
The term oligarchy is equally objectionable. 


It is ealy to diſtinguiſh the two extremes of pro- 
perty, and of perſons independent of property; but 
in the intermediate and middle ranks of ſociety, 
they approach ſo near to one another, and are ſo 

| blended together, that it requires the niceſt diſcri- 
mination, to diſtinguiſn to which ſide they may 
naturally 


n 
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naturally belong. A very cloſe inveſtigation of 
this fubje& would require a large treatiſe; but it 
may be obſerved in general, that property, without 
the aid of perſons, would be of little conſequence ; 
the importance of property; 1n a political point of 
view, ariſing from its effect of producing influence 
to the poſſeſſor. Now, if this be conſidered as the 
object which makes it valuable, the poſſeſſor will 
naturally give a preference to the fide of perſons, if 
by ſuch preference he can increaſe his influence to 
a degree ſuperior to what he would poſſeſs in the 
Claſs to which he properly belongs, which is often 
the caſe, and brings to that fide both wealth and 
knowledge ; and without ſuch aid perſons might be 
of httie conſideration ; as they would eafily be ſub- 
jected, if they were wholly deſtitute of property. 


The condition of flaves is a ſufficient proof of this 


aſſertion; where the perſons of a thouſand men, 
void of property and influence, are ſubjected to the 
will and caprices of leſs than a tenth part of their 
number; who are the poſſeſſors, and the depen- 
dents of the poſſeſſors of property. It follows, 
that property is of equal importance to the one 
party, that perſons are to the other; and take them 
as you pleaſe, they are, and ought to be, oß equal 
conſequence in a free ſtate ; for, in whatever man- 
ner the community is divided into perſors and pro- 
erty, whether by a diſtinct line between the ex- 


tremes, or by gradually aſcending from poverty to 


riches, and deſcending from wealth to 1ndigence, 
and mixing in the middle ranks, like the ſhades of 
black and white in a picture; till the nature of the 


thing 
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thing is not in the leaſt altered, the two parties, like 
black and white, continue to be the ſame, and 
have the ſame juſt claim to an equal ſhare in the 
repreſentation. 


For theſe conſiderations and chiefly becauſe the 
power and influence remain with the property, who- 
ever be the poſſeſſor, I have choſen to adopt that 
term, as being both ſhort and fignificant ; and I 
have ſelected the title of perſons independent of pro- 
perty, becauſe they are the principal conſidera- 
tion, and would be entitled to half the repreſen- 
tation in a free ſtate, even if they had no property 
whatever. 


The executive part of government ſhall be the 
ſubject of my next letter. | 


Jam, &c. 


ETTTER . 


Ir the repreſentative body in a free ſtate conſiſted 
of an equal number of deputies from property, and 
from perſons independent of property, it would be 
impoſſible, while a juſt balance was maintained, for 
either of them to encroach on the other; but that 
equality, for the reaſons which have already been 
mentioned, cannot be preſerved. The remedy for 
this defect muſt be looked for in the executive 

part 
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part of government, which may be formed in 
three different ways; viz. either to remain in the 
legiſlature ; which, for obvious reafons, would be 
highly improper, or to be delegated by them to 
a council or to a ſingle perſon, for TY the 
laws cual in execution. 


If the executive power be e in a council 
appointed by, and ſubordinate to the legiſlature, 
but without influence on that body, ſuch a power 
would be of no ule in preſerving the balance be- 
tween perſons and property in the repreſentative 
aſſembly : on the contrary, it would prove an 
engine in the hands of the majority for increaſing 
their power: the members of which the council 
conſiſted, would be changed with the parties in 
the legiſlative body, and public meaſures muſt, 
of courſe, become fluctuating. At any rate, it 
would neither have power nor dignity ſufficient 
to prevent individuals from aſpiring at too much 
influence in the ſtate, and would prove a conſtant 
ſource of intrigue and cabal. 


Theſe, and many other evils, uncompenſated 
by any equivalent good, would certainly be pro- 
duced by lodging the executive power in the 
hands of the council, even if the repreſentatives 
were equally choſen by the two parties; but if the 
repreſentatives happened to be partially elected, 
the miſchief would ſtill be greater; the council 
would be appointed by a faction, and would be 
tubſervient to its tyranny. 


F But 
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But if the, executive part of government was 
permanently placed in the hands of a ſingle perſon, 
whole powers were ſo limited as to exclude every 
idea, of becoming abſolute, he would find that 
his oun importance greatly depended on his pre- 
ſerving an equal balance in the legiſlative body; 
and it would be abſolutely neceſſary that he 
ſhould poſſeſs a ſufficient influence for that pur- 
poſe, which might be found in the nomination 
to all public offices. With the executive power 
in the hands of à ſingle perſon, the meaſures of 
government would be more ſteady than if it was 
in a council, liable to ſudden and total changes; 
and the power and dignity of the chief magiſtrate 
would tend greatly to prevent individuals from 
aſpiring at an influence which might be dangerous 
to the ſtate; an evil which, hiſtory will atteſt, has 
conſtantly attended thoſe governments where 
perſons independent of property have prepon- 
derated, and where the executive power was 
placed in a council. 


If the executive power was placed in the 
hands of a ſingle perſon, without influence in 
the repreſentative body, it is evident that he 
could not preſerve the balances between perſons 
and property among the deputies; one of the 
parties would predominate, and by its aſcendency 
in the legiſlative aſſembly would ſeize the whole 
power, leaving the blame of incompetent mea- 
ſures with the ſovereign; who, deſtitute of power, 
and without protection, would become an object 


ef contempt and deteſtation; whilſt the majority 


of 
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of the legiſlative aſſembly, actually exerciſing the 
executive power without reſponſibility, would be- 
come the moſt deſpotic tyrants. 


From all theſe confiderations it ſrems clearly to 
follow, that the executive power, in a free govern- 
ment, formed upon the repreſentative ſyſtem, 
ſhould be placed in a ſingle perſon, with ſuch a de- 
gree of influence in the repreſentative body, as 
would enable him to preſerve among the deputies 
an equal balance between property, and perſons inde- 
pendent of property. It would likewiſe enable him 
to ſecure from infringement, ſuch prerogatives as 
were neceſſary to preſerve entire his Conoquerics 
in the conſtitution.” 


In ſome other letter 1 ſhall Beet 3 whether a 
government formed upon this theory would an- 
ſwer in practice, and be productive of every ad- 
vantage to be expected from it in a free ſtate; 
but in my next I ſhall conſider the effect of in- 
fluence, 


I am, &c. 


LETTER V. 


I Na former letter I endeavoured to prove, that 
there were but two claſſes in any nation that had 
a natural right to the fupreme power of the ſtate.; 
and thoſe were property, and perſons independent 
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of property. I likewiſe endeavoured to ſhow, that 
their right to ſupreme power did, not in any degree 
depend on the number of individuals of which each 
claſs might happen to conſiſt, but on the preſerva- 
tion of property and of perſonal aden to LEVY 
part of the community. 25 


Although it is not poflible chat any third claſs 
can have a natural right to participate in the fupreme 
power of a ftate, yet the two clafles of which it na- 
turally conſiſts may delegate a certain proportion of 
their power to a third claſs, with the laudable in- 
tention of maintaining an equal balance between 
them, and exerciſing the executive part of govern- 
ment; and as ſoon as they have done this, that 
third claſs muſt be protected againſt the encroach- 
ments of any one of the other two clafſes which 
might happen to have an aſcendancy; and it ſeems 
to be evident that this cannot be effectually done in 
any other way than by giving the third claſs an 
equal ſhare of power 1n the legiſlature with any one 
of the other two clafles; beſides it appears, that 
without ſuch a degree of power the balance be- 
tween the other two claſſes could not be preſerved; 
and as each claſs muſt act as a balance between the 
other two, their powers for that purpoſe muſt be 
equal. If the third claſs conſiſted of a chief ma- 

who was not intended to preſerve a balance 
in the legiſlative body, it might be ſufficient for 
kim to have a vero in the legiſlature, though this 
negative on the paſſing of laws would not ſecure his 
authority; becauſe The party baving the aſcen- 


dency 
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dency would be always inclined to encroach upon 
ſuch a power. But if a chief magiſtrate be intended to 
preſerve the balance between the two great powers 
of the ſtate, he muſt, by ſome means or other, have 
his equal ſhare in the legiſlative aſſembly. It ſeems 
to follow, that in a government under the repre- 
ſentative ſyſtem, the chief magiſtrate ſhould either 
elect one third of the deputies, or poſſeſs an influ- 
ence in that body equivalent to ſuch a proportion 
of the repreſentation. But as the chief magiſtrate 
could not chuſe any repreſentatives for himſelf, 
which would not belong either to perſons or to pro- 
perty, the mode of repreſentation could not, in his 
caſe, be adopted. 


The appointment of perſons to fill the great offices 
of the ſtate muſt neceſſarily belong to the executive 
power, otherwiſe it would create another power not 
neceſſary, and even dangerous to a free government. 


In this right of nomination to ſuch of the public 
offices as would produce influence in tlie repreſen- 
tative aſſembly, will be found an excellent expe- 
dient for giving to the executive power a degree of 
influence in the repreſentative body equivalent to 
what would be its proportion or ſhare of the re- 
preſentation; and, for the reaſons already aſſign- 
ed, much more agreeable to the nature of a free 
conſtitution. This ſpecies of influence in the re- 
preſentative body will naturally produce, from thoſe 
who are candidates for public offices, a ſyſtematic 
oppoſition to the operations of government ; but 
ſuch oppoſition will have a good effect, in being a 

F 3 proper 
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proper check upon the conduct of the executive 
power, and preventing the adoption of inconſide- 
rate meaſures. 


If it be admitted, that the chief magiſtrate ſhould 
have power to preſerve the balance between perſous 
and property in the repreſentative aſſembly, it ſeems 
to follow, that his influence ſhould extend to one 
third of the deputies, in ſuch a manner as to make 
it their intereſt to ſupport the executive part of 
government in all its juſt prerogatives ; to make it 
their intereſt, as it is their duty, to conſent to im- 
partial and equitable laws; to prefer the advan- 
tage of the whole to that of the corps to which, 
from ſtation in life or other cir cumſtances, they 
may belong, and not from any private views to im- 
pede the public buſineſs. To act under ſuch in- 
fluence is neither blameable nor meritorious; but 
to do the ſame things uninfluenced by intereſt, 
would be patriotic. If the members of the legiſla- 
tive body ſhould adhere to the chief magiſtrate 
when he attempted to make encroachments on 
Property or the perſons of the people, it would ſhow, 
that what was given as influence had ated as a 
bribe ; the intention would be criminal. 


If it were poſſible to conceive a civilized 3 
in which the whole people were equally inclined to 
the preſerv ation of perſonal freedom and the pre- 
ſervation of property, (though in fact no ſuch thing 
can exiſt); but, for the ſake of illuſtration, let ſuch 
a coincidence of intereſts be ſuppoſed; then, ac- 
cording to the principles which I haye endeayoured 

to 
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to explain, if the people were to appoint a limited 
ſovereign, he muſt either chuſe half of the repre- 
ſentatives to the legiſlative body, or have an inſſu- 
ence which would be equivalent to this nomi- 
nation. If he had not this degree of ſecurity, it 
is probable that his power would be of very ſhort 
duration. 


On the ſubject of influence, I beg leave further 
to obſerve, that if the aſſembly of repreſentatives, 
in a large ſtate, conſiſted of a few deputies, the pro- 
portion of influence ariſing in ſuch a ſtate from the 
privilege of appointing to all vacant offices would 
certainly be too great. If the aſſembly of repre- 
ſentatives in a {mall ſtate conſiſted of a very nume- 
rous body, the influence arifing from the nomina- 
tion to offices in ſuch a ſtate would certainly be 
too ſmall. But if it he neceſſary, as I have endea- 
voured to prove, that the nomination to public of- 
fices ſhould be in the executive power, as a means 
of neceſſary influence in the repreſentative aſ- 
ſembly, it will follow, that the number of depu⸗ 
ties ſhould be regulated by the quantum of influ- 
ence, 


And it will likewiſe follow, that if, from ac- 
quired territory, extended trade, or any other cir- 
cumſtance favourable to the country, the influence 
ſhould be increaſed, from abſolute neceſſity, be- 
yond its former bounds ; the remedy moſt favour- 
able to real liberty ſeems to lie in adding more de- 
puties to the repreſentative aſſembly. 


F 4 Another 
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Another obſervation occurs reſpeCting the force 
or power requiſite for ſupporting the functions of 
the executive government, which is, that the leaſt 
poſſible degree of 1t will be required when the two 
parties are equally balanced in the legiſlative aſſem- 
_ bly; but if a bias be given in favour either of pro- 
perty or of perſons, the natural reſiſtunce which will 
ariſe in the ſtate in oppoſition to this bias, will re- 
quire an increaſe of force or power in the executive 
government to ſuppreſs it; which force muſt con- 
tinue to be augmented, (the diſpoſition to reſiſt it 
naturally augmenting), till the government becomes 
entirely compulſive, and degenerates into abſolute 
deſpotiſm. 
Jam, &c, 


LETTER YL 


Ir a government conſiſting of a legiſlative body, 
equally choſen from property and from perſons inde- 
pendent of property, with an executive power 1n 
the hands of a ſingle perſon, who was poſſeſſed of 
ſufficient influence in the repreſentative aſſembly 
to preſerve a balance between the two parties, were 
placed at ſo great a diſtance from any large town, 
or populous neighbourhood, as to prevent either 
the legiſlative or executive powers from being over- 
awed by the mob, which naturally belongs, and is 

attached 
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attached to the party of perſons, and which is ex- 
tremely ready, and equally unfit, to take the direc- 
tion of public affairs; ſuch a government, ſo ſitu- 
ated, might anſwer the purpoſes of its inſtitution. 
But if this government were placed in a large city. 
or populous country, the legiſlative body might be 
overawed, and the perſon to whom the executive 
power was entruſted, might, if not protected by an 
army, be liable to inſult, and even to perſonal dan- 
ger, either on falſe pretences, or to anſwer ſome pur- 
poſe tb the candidates for power and offices, who 
might not be over ſcrupulous about the means of 
obtaining their end. The great and moſt unex- 
ceptionable ſecurity againſt theſe evils would pro- 
bably be found in a houſe of peers, or nobility cre- 
ated by the executive power, and not poſſeſſing 
too great a ſhare of the national property, who 
ſhould re- conſider and ſanction the acts of the re- 
preſentative aſſembly. 


do not mean to enter into any detail reſpect- 
ing the conſtruction or limitations of ſuch a houſe. 
But it may be proper, in general, to obſerve, that 
the nobility, as ſuch, would, in this caſe, have a 
common intereſt with the perſon to whom the 
executive power was entruſted, their titles, or the 
privileges which gave them a ſeparate exiſtence as 
peers, being derived from him. This intimate 
connection with the perſon poſſeſſing the execu- 
tive power, would operate more powerfully upon 
the nobility, than their general connection with 
Property; to which claſs, if they had not been 
ſeparated 
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ſeparated by this peculiar diſtinction, they would 
naturally belong; but being more intimately and 
ſtrongly attached to their nobility, as a diftin& 
corps *, and by that connection to the executive 
power, than to property, they would rather be diſ- 
poſed to repreſs the encroachments of property 
upon the executive power, and thereby to favour 
the ſecurity of perſons: at the ſame time, the pre- 
ſeryation of their own great poſſeſſions, would ef- 
fectually prevent them from carrying this ten- 
dency ſo far as to endanger the general ſecurity of 
Property. 

The great wealth which the nobility poſſeſs, and 
the pre- eminence their rank and titles confer, 
would uniformly be employed to increaſe the re- 
ſpect and veneration paid to the perſon poſſeſſing 
the executive power, and could not fail of power- 
fully producing this effect; which, far from being 
the uſeleſs phantom that popular writers have in- 
ſinuated, would operate as the moſt ſolid, and 
beſt ſecurity in ſupport of the executive au- 
thority; for the maintenance of which an armed 
force might otherwiſe be required; and there can 
be no queſtion, which of theſe means muſt prove 
moſt conſonant to the exiſtence of national ſree- 
dom. The ſovereign executive power muſt be 
ſupported either by general reſpect, or by an armed 
force, or by both; and as the one is diminiſhed, 
the other muſt be increaſed. | 


See Maxims, page 80. 
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From a houſe of peers formed upon the princi- 
ples which haye been ſuggeſted, little danger is to 
be apprehended, conſidering it in a legiſlative ca- 
pacity; many. obvious advantages will reſult from 
it, and it ſeems highly neceflary to complete the 
beſt form of government upon the repreſentative 
ſyſtem. The Britiſh conſtitution eſtabliſhed at 
the Revolution, is a full proof of its having an- 
ſwered in practice. 105 


But if a houſe of peers were to include more than 
half the great property of tlie nation, as was the 
caſe in France before the revolution in that coun- 
try, the free conſtitution of government would, of 
conſequence, be deranged. 


Some politicians have imagined that the houſe 
of peers was a ſufficient repreſentative of property; 
and that the other houſe ſhould be elected by a 
majority of all the men in the nation, each having 
an equal vote; which would make it wholly a 
repreſentation of perſous independent of property. 
This ſuppoſition will appear to be a miſtake, when 
it is conſidered that the peers have a ſeparate in- 
tereſt from the property, which will unite them to 
the executive power, 1n preference toit. And the 
houſe of repreſentatives being wholly compoſed of 
ferſons independent of property, this party would 
become all-powerful, and might 1n conſequence 
annihilate every other branch of the government. 


But if, in place of a houſe of peers, there was a 
houſe of great property, without titles, or any 
other 
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other intereſt but fuch as was'common to the body 
to which they belonged; it would then become 
_ neceflary that the houſe of repreſentatives ſhould 
de elected by every man having an equal vote, or 
in fome other mode which would ſecure a 
majority to the fide of perſons independent of 
property. 

In a country where property was not very un- 
equally divided, ſuch a form might anſwer ex- 
tremely well“; but in a country where it was 
otherwiſe, the two houſes would have views fo very 
oppoſite, that it would be difficult to preſerve the 
balance and keep them 1n temper. 


In a free ſtate, ſome forms of government are, 
andoubtedly, preferable to others; and that mixed 
form which has been traced in theſe letters ſeems to 
me greatly to deſerve the preference. But forms 
will not avail, if the only principles upon which 
a free government can be eſtabliſhed are neglected. 
Thofe principles conſiſt in allowing property to 
chuſe one half of the reprefentatives to the legiſſa- 
five body, and perfons independent of property to 
chuſe the other. In whatever degree this rule is 
dleparted from, in that very degree will one fide or 
the other be opprefied ; that is to fay, the laws 
will have a bias, favourable to the general intereſt 
of the prevailing party. From the laws you may 
eafily tell which of the parties predominated in 
making them; and from the ſtate of parties 


„ Some of the American Governments are illuſtrations ol 
this. & 
J in 
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in the legiſlative body, what muſt * this en 
complexion of the laus. 7] 


Why was the government eſtabliſhed, in es 
at the time of the Revolution more favourable to 
liberty than any other on the face of the earth? 
Not becauſe the form was the beſt, although our 
anceſtors deſerve, even for that, very great credit; 
but becauſe it was founded, from the accidental 


tate of parties, nearly on thoſe e principles on which 
real freedom can only exits; i-c/il; 


In remote times, the power was divided hotties 
the kings and the barons, who were not the ſame 
with the modern peers, but the ſame with that part 
of the community which I have diſtinguiſhed by 
the name of property. This form of government 
id not produce general liberty; perſaus indepen- 
dent of property were greatly opprefled, till the 
Kings, in order to leſſen the power of the barons, 
or, in other words, of property, called in the aid of 
the people, that is, of perſers independent of pro- 
perty, and gave ſome repreſentatives from them à 
kat in parliament. Experience afterwards taught 
the kings how to bring thoſe two parties in the 
government pretty near an equilibrium; but they 
were not aware, that a government {o conſtructed 
mult actually produce general freedom. This 
blunder with reſpect to their intentions, which 
proved fortunate for the nation, brought the kings 
into much trouble: they ſtill thought that they 
duglit exerciſe as much power and authority as in 

the 
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the days when the whole government was in then 
own hands, or only participated by the barons ; 
even the example of thoſe reigns where the repre- 
ſentatives of the people had a part, but not their 
full proportion, in the legiſlature, ſerved to miſlead 
them. At the time of the Revolution the parties 
were pretty nearly equal, and would not admit of 
a king, but under ſuch reſtrictions as would effec- 
tually preſerve the conſtitution. 


While that equilibrium i 18 preſerved 1 in the leg 
lative body, and that body does its duty to its 
conſtituents, freedom, by which I mean full liberty 
to perſons and perfe& ſecurity to property, muſt 
remain. When per/ons and property make the laws, 
perſons and property can never be in danger; but 
they cannot be both ſafe when the laws are made 


by any other power, or, fingly, by any one el 
themſelves. 


The whole power of a ſtate veſted in perſons 
independent of property muſt produce the worſt 
ſpecies of tyranny, becauſe it would be adminiſtered 
by the greateſt number of men. The whole power 
in property would only be preferable as being ex- 
erciſed by a ſmaller number. And by the ſame 


rule, the deſpotiſm of a ſingle perſon is preferable 
to either. 


I hope that I have proved to your ſatisfaction, 
that the only principles upon which real freedom 
can be founded in a country where property is un- 
equally divided, are few, clear, and ſimple; and 

7 that 
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that they conſiſt in placing and preſerving. the 
legiſlative Power equally: in the 1 of yay 
and of perſons. | 


Let us bring this reaſoning to the teſt of expe- 
rience. The recent affairs in France, and the hiſ- 
tory of ancient governments, will amply afford the 
means. | 

I am, &c. 


LETTER 


H avixc explained pretty fully, in the preceding 
letters, the principles upon which the real freedom of 
2 nation can alone be eſtabliſhed, I ſhall endea- 
vour to prove, by an application of thoſe principles 
both to modern and ancient governments, that 
they are founded in truth, and 2 by 
experience. | | 2 


But in order to account for the actions of 15. 
viduals, when they ſeem to be contrary to the in- 
tereſt of the party or claſs to which they naturally 
belong, and for the actions of a whole corps, when 
they ſeem to be in oppoſition to the general good 
of the community, it will be neceſſary to attend to 
the three following maxims, which, being founded 
in nature, act upon us like inſtinct. 


1. In 


— — — — 
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1. In the frf place, we gg our own intereſt 
to that of others. 47 


2. We prefer the intereſt of our corps, or the 
claſs with which we act, to that of the whole 
community. 

3. And we prefer the intereſt of our country or 
community, to that of other nations or communities. 


If we reverſe the two firſt maxims, and prefer 
the intereſt of the community to that of the corps 
or individual, we ſhall then ſee in what real pa- 


triotiſm conſiſts. But real patriotiſm is a dictate 


of reaſon, not of nature, and requires an effort of 


which tew men are capable. 


To expect ſuch an effort, either from individuals 


or particular corps when contrary to their particular 


Intereſt, is to expect ſomething eontrary to nature. 


The kingdom of France had long been under 
an abſolute government; neither proferty, nor per- 


Ions independent of property, could be ſaid to par- 


ticipate in the ſupreme power of the ſtate. The 
internal happineſs of a country in this ſituation 
would very much depend upon the Monarch's 
maintaining an equal balance between property, and 
perſons independent of property; and in order to 
do this he muft eſtabliſh equal laws, which would 
not allow the rich to oppreſs the poor, nor the 
poor to encroach upon the property of the rich: 


ſo that, even in a deſpotic monarchy, this balance 


of the two parties becomes abſolutely neceſſary to 
good government. 


I do 


— — — — — — 


a 
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do not mean to enter into a minute detail of 
the circumſtances which preceded or brought about 
the French revolution; it is ſufficient for my pur- 
poſe to obſerve, that the Kings of France had! 
greatly deviated from thoſe principles upon which 
all good government, even, under abſolute power, 
muſt ever depend. 

Property was kept in a diſagreeable ſubjection to 
monarchy, but was allowed to oppreſs perſons di- 
veſted of property, who were thereby reduced to a 
ſtate of miſery: far the greateſt part of the nation 
were diſcontented and ready for a change, when, 
circumſtances being favourable, the Revolution 
took place. | | 


In a country, perhaps the moſt powerful and 
enlightened of any in the univerſe ; with the ancient 
government firſt declared bankrupt, and then to- 
tally annihilated; let us obſerve what ſteps were 
taken for the declared purpole of attempting to 

| form a new conſtitution upon the beſt general 
principles of freedom that could be diſcovered. 


But it will be neceſſary, in the firſt place, to 
confider the ſtate of thoſe parties which had, whe- 
ther well or ill founded, ſome pretenſions to parti- 
cipate in the adminiſtration of the ſupreme power. 


The nobles were ſo numerous, that they in- 
cluded in their body a majority of the great pro- 
perty. The importance of their titles was indeed 

= diminiſhed by their numbers, but ſtill it gave them 
Wh 411 intereſt ſtrongly connected with that of the 
| G crown, 
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crownz which diſqualified them from being a fair 
up ſimple repreſentation of property. | 

Ihe clergy were likewiſe a very numerous body 
to; by pretenſions to intereſt in the next world, 
had gained in this ſo great an aſcendancy as to be 
conſidered to have an equal right to power with 
either perſous or property. And upon this occa- 
ſion, the aſſembly of the clergy, in a memorial pre- 
ſented to the King, declared their excluſive right 
to tax themſelves. 


That claſs of the people who conſtitute a ma- 
jority of perſons independent of property were ſtu- 
diouſly depreſſed; the peaſantry, by the feudal inſti- 
tutions that prevailed, were in ſome parts conſidered 
as property, being ſold with the lands, and conſe- 
quently expoſed to be treated with great inhuma- 
0 | 


The King was at this time in ſome degree fa- 
vourable to the pretenſions of the ziers Hat, or 
perſons independent of property; becauſe he was 
afraid that the nobility, including property, would 
groſs too much of the power... Mr. Neckar was 
his miniſter, and the popularity of that gentleman 
probably balanced the tendency which his fortune 
gave him to property, or his ſituation to loyalty. 


In general, thoſe who had property without titles 
being excluded from a common intereſt with : 
majority of that claſs in which their fertunes would 
naturally have placed them, inclined to the fide o 
perſons independent of property, with whom theſ 
were brought to have a nearer connection. 


Ld 
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In this ſtate of parties, an aſſembly of the nota- 
bles was called, to conſider of the moſt ape 
means of convoking the ſtates- general. 


The aſſembly of the notables conſiſted of one 
hundred and fifty individuals, divided into ſix 
ſections or bodies, of twenty-five perſons in each, 

which deliberated. ſeparately. They were in ge- 
neral compoſed of the princes of the blood and 
princi pal nobility, and were, in conſequence, in an 
intereſt, divided between the Crown and property. 
Where the King had moſt influence, as in the 
ſection of Which "Monſieur was the preſident, the 
deciſions were favourable to the views of the Crown, 
and to the fide of perſons, the ſovereign being then 
jealous of the power of the nobility ;- but a great 
majority of the notables were in the intereſt of the 
order to which they naturally belonged, which was 
that of the nobility, including property, and were 
for ſupporting high prerogative. The notables 
agreed in the principles that ought to regulate the 
forms of electing the ers lat, which \ were, that the 
electors, including every man of a certain age, 
ſhould be diſtributed into communartes, and theſe 
to ſelect a certain number of citizens to repreſent 
them in what was called the ſecondary bai/liage, 
theſe again to depute to the primary ones, and 
theſe laſt to chuſe the repreſentative to the ſtates- 
general, from the order of the tier] tat. 


This was evidently a very popular mode of elec- 
tion, as the whole depended on the commnnante ; it 


G 2 gave 
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gave indeed ſome appearance of including geen, 
but upon no fixed principle. The orders of nobi- 
lity and Wag were each to ele& their own repre- 
ſentatives. 


The notables did not Ans the number of 
which the ſtates- general ſhould conſiſt, nor the 
proportion to be ſent by the tiers tat; but the 
King, by a proclamation, fixed the whole at one 
thouſand, of which the 7iers &at were to ſend & 
number equal to the deputies of the other two 
orders. This was a popular ſtep; but the King 
and his miniſters expected that their own influence 
would be ſufficient to oblige the orders to delibe- 
rate in ſeparate houſes, and, by maintaining a 
balance between them, to prevent either from aſ- 
ſuming too much power. The event, however, 
ſhewed that this concluſion was ill founded. 


According to the principles of government 
which I have laid down, no deciſion favourable to 
real freedom could be expected from a body con- 
ſtituted like that of the notables becauſe the 
power was placed in other hands than the repre- 
ſentatives of per/ous and of property equally ba- 
lanced. If the maxims in the beginning of this 
letter be juſt, the King, property, and privileged 
orders, would naturally have other views than the: 
general good of the whole community. 


The national aſſembly, conſiſting of all the 
orders, met and deliberated in one houſe. But 
it muſt be obſerved, that a great number of the 

repre- 
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repreſentatives of the clergy, confiſting of the in- 
ferior orders, and ſome few of the nobility, joined 
the party of the tiers ẽtat, in preference to that 
the nobles and the generality of the dignifi 
clergy, which gave to perſons independent of pro- 
perty a great ſuperiority. The national aſſembly 
thus biaffed, paſſed many laws ſalutary to the 
juſt claims of the order of perſons ; but, as might 
have been expected, not equally attentive to the 
ſecurity of property, or to the neceſſary preroga- 
tives of the Crown. Anarchy followed; depreda- 
tions on the poſſeſſions of the great were com- 
mitted with impunity; and the mob became 
both judges and executioners. The nobles for- 
ſook the aſſembly; titles were aboliſhed ; the 
church-lands were confiſcated ; and ſoon after the 
King attempted to make his eſcape. The afſem- 
bly formed a new conſtitution, by which the 
elections of repreſentatives were made extremely 
popular, effectually ſecuring the power to perſons 
independent of property : They made ſome de- 
clarations in favour of property; but it is evident, 
that the care of large poſſeſſions was in very bad 
hands. 

Such laws, and ſuch a conſtitution, it was na- 
tural to expect from ſuch an aſſembly; but, if 
the principles which I have laid down be juſt, 
they could never be productive of real freedom : 
on the contrary, they muſt naturally produce the 
worſt kind of deſpotiſm, being adminiſtered by 
the greateſt number of men *. 


| #* See p. 78. 
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While the French nation continues to ſuppoſe, 
that real liberty conſiſts in the whole power being 
lodged in the hands of perſons independent of pro- 
perty, and while they have the command of the 
public revenue and military force, ſuch a govern- 
ment, with all the evils which muſt attend it, will 
remain, till dear bought experience teaches them 
how much they haye been miſtaken 1n their prin- 
ciples of government : and when they ſhall have 
diſcovered their error, it 1s not improbable that 
they may ſuppoſe liberty to lie in an oppoſite 


extreme. 


It may be proper to inquire how far other 
nations are concerned in the government, which 
the French people have choſen to adopt. If an 
individual chuſes to injure himſelf in a manner 
no way prejudicial to others, he will only become 
an object of pity or of contempt ; but if his 
actions have a different tendency, he muſt be reſiſt- 
ed. It is the ſame with governments. Louis XIV. 
wanted to conquer all Europe for his own glory, 
but was very properly reſiſted. The National 
Convention have declared againſt all crowned 
heads, and inſiſted on all Europe receiving the 
ſame abominable government which they have 
choſen for themſelves; and in this they ought 
alſo to be reſiſted. The principles upon which 
the government of France are formed, are de- 
monſtrably falſe in theory, and evidently deſtruc- 
tive in practice. But they are flattering to the 
lower orders of ſociety, whom it is difficult to 


convince 
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convince by reaſon, or to reſtrain, But by the 
fatal effects of experience. 


It would be quite unneceſſary to recite the 
horrid ſcenes which have taken place in France 
ſince the period to which we have juſt been al- 
luding, as they are well known to every body. 
They will, however, ſerve as ſo many additienal 
proofs, that real freedom does not conſiſt in 
placing the whole power of government in the 
hands of perſons independent of property; and I, 
may venture to predict, that France will not. 
enjoy internal tranquillity while her legiſlative 
body is ſo conſtructed. Neither would ſhe enjoy 
real freedom, were the power to be transferred to 
the hands of property, of the nobles, of the King, 
of the clergy, or of any union of theſe powers, 
except that of property independent of perſons, - 
and of perſons independent of property, equally 
balanced by ſome ſuitable means. 


As I have endeavoured to ſhow that the French 
repreſentation 1s partial, and incompetent to the 
purpoſes of real freedom, you may with to know 
by what other means they might have regulated 
their elections agreeably to the principles of go- 
vernment which I have laid down. This ſubject 
{hall occupy the next letter. 


Jam, &c. 
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LETTER VIII. 


T HE great object of every free government, 18 
to ſecure to the whole community, perſonal free- 


dom, and perfect ſafety from every ſpecies of 


oppreſſion, on the one hand; and on the other, 
abſolute ſecurity to property, whether the quan- 
tity be great or ſmall, provided the poſſeſſor has 
a juſt title to it. 


The inhabitants of every nation, as I haye al- 
ready obſerved, are naturally divided into two 
claſſes, which I have choſen to diſtinguiſh by 
the names of property independent of perſons, 
and of perſons independent of property, but which 
are generally known by the names of ariftocratic 
and democratic parties. 


It is evident, that. the line that ſeparates thoſe 
two claſſes is not clear and diſtin&, becauſe there 
is a regular gradation from the greateſt indigence 
to the greateſt wealth. We may, therefore, di- 
vide the community into any number of claſſes 
that, we pleaſe, according to their property ; ; each 
claſs having, as nearly as poſſible, one common 
intereſt. Now the object to be obtained by each 
claſs is, perfect ſecurity of its juſt rights and pri- 
vileges; and juſtice requires that this ſhould be 
dene without the leaſt regard to the number of 
individuals, of which each claſs may happen to 

. | be 
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be compoſed; becauſe the claſſes which contain 
but a {mall number, are equally intitled to ſecu- 
rity of perſon and property, with thoſe which 
contain a great many. Beſides, it ſhould be con- 
ſidered, that the government and laws which ſe- 
cure ten thouſand men in their Juſt rights, afford 
the ſame ſecurity to ten millions 1 in a ſimilar ſitua- 
tion; or, what is the ſame thing, belonging to the 
ſame claſs. But if this numerous claſs, only be- 
cauſe it is numerous, demands the privilege of 
ſeading a greater number af repreſentatives to 
the national aſſembly than perhaps all the others 
put together, what muſt be the ſecurity of the 
other clafſes, if the majority ſent by this numerous 
claſs think proper to encroach upon their juſt 
rights and privileges? To ſay that any one claſs of 
mankind, only becauſe they are numerous, have 
a right to govern and dictate to the other claſſes, 
only becauſe they are fewer in numbers, would be 
an aſſertion contrary to truth, to juſtice, and to 
liberty. But it would be equally untrue, unjuſt, 
and deſtructive of freedom, to ſay, that any one 
claſs, becauſe the individuals of which it was 
compoſed had more wealth than the other claſſes, 
ſhould, for that reaſon, pretend to any authority 
over them. Neither wealth nor numbers can 
give any juſt title to ſuperiority. All have an 
equal title to power and to protection. But it is 
demonſtrable, that they cannot ſhare equally in 
the power, and have equal protection, in a repre- 
ſentative government, unleſs they ſend an equal 
number of deputies to the national aſſembly. 


If 
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If this reaſoning be juſt, and I think it is in- 
controvertible, each claſs into which the commu- 
nity was divided, ought to chuſe a certain, but 
equal number of delegates, every perſon in each 
claſs having a vote for the delegate of that claſs to 
which he properly belonged; a majority of theſe 
delegates ſhould chuſe the repreſentative; and the 
number of repreſentatives ſhould be regulated by 
the number of diſtricts into which the nation may 
be divided. The individuals belonging to each 
claſs might be aſcertained by any tax which in- 


creaſed according to the wealth and opulence of 
the ſubject. 


The repreſentatives ſhould not be choſen for too 
great a length of time, but at certain periods be 
again in the power of their conſtituents; otherwiſe 
they would become a corps, and the ſecond maxim 
in the laſt letter“, which applies to ſuch a body, 
would be applicable to them, 


This plan is ſimple and comprehenfive ; as every 
individual would have a vote in his proper ſta- 
tion, and in that refpe& there would be perfect 
equality. | 


/ 


If France had adopted ſuch a ſcheme of equal 
repreſentation as this, it is probable that the un- 
fortunate Monarch would have ſtill been alive, 
and his ſubjects in poſſeſſion of the bleſſings of 
real freedom. 


It is certainly true, that if only a part of each 


See p. 80. 
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claſs, having a common intereſt with the whole 
claſs to which they reſpectively belong, were to 
ele the repreſentatives, the effect with reſpe to 
the repreſentation would be the fame as if they 
were elected by the whole. But the advantages 
reſulting from the privilege of election, would by 
this mode, be very unequally diſtributed among 
the inhabitants; as a few would engroſs that con- 
ſequence, in which all have an equal right to par- 
take. And it is this (circumſtance which has 
made the repreſentative part of the Britiſh go- 
vernment anſwer ſo well in practice, although it 
may appear in fome meature inconſiſtent in 
theory. 


The great error into which the French politi- 
cians ſeem to have fallen, takes its riſe from their 


ſuppoſing that the number of deputies to be ſent 


to the repreſentative aſſembly ſhould depend on 
the number of perſons of which the claſs that 
ſends them conſiſts; and, of conſequence, when 
the nation is divided into the two great claſſes, of 
which every civilized nation muſt conſiſt (that is 
property independent of perſons, and perſons inde- 
pendent of property), that claſs which conſiſts of 
the greateſt numbers, in conſequence, ſends the 
greateſt number of deputies to the national aſſem- 
bly. The effect which this ſyſtem has produced, 
as well as my reaſoning againſt it, has clearly de- 
monſtrated the deſtructive tendency and the error 
of ſuch a practice. 


The 


The different claſſes of mankind, from the 
loweſt to the higheſt, and from the higheſt to the 
loweſt, naturally incline to encroach upon each 
other: this is a vice, taking its riſe from the ex- 
ceſs of the oppoſite virtue; for it is certainly com- 
mendable, to endeavour to raiſe our own fortunes, 
our power, and our importance, while 1t can be 
done without encroaching on the rights of ethers ; 
but ſtrongly prompted by what we ſuppoſe our 
intereſt, or the intereſt of the claſs to which we 
belong, we are prone to overſtep thoſe bounds by 
which, in ſtrict juſtice, we ought to be limited. 


Theſe conſiderations would make it extremely 
improper to put the fortunes of the rich in the 
Power of the comparatively poor, or of that of 
their repreſentatives, without taking ſome precau- 
tions equivalent to fuch a power for their ſecurity. 
It would be equally” improper to put the perſons 
of the poor, their labour, or ſmall property, in 
the power of the rich. They have equally to 
dread the leaſt ſuperiority in their opponents. 


If equal power and mutual ſafety be the ob- 
ject of both claſſes, and at the ſame time the true 
principles of a free government; how can that 
object be obtained? Not ſurely by one of the par- 
ties ſending a greater number of repreſentatives to 
that aflerably, Which is to make the laws on 
which they are both to depend for abſolute ſecu- 
rity : From what has been ſaid, ſuch a practice 
mult appear too abſurd to require refutation. 
They can only be lafe by ſending an equal num- 

| ber 
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ber of deputies to ſuch an aſſembly; and I have 
already attempted to ſhow how that may be —_ 
with equity and juſtice to all parties. 


Thoſe principles which 1 have 1 to the 
French government, as a teſt of their diſtance or 
approach to that point on which perfect freedom 
muſt ever depend, may with equal propriety be 
applied to any other government, ancient or mo- 
dern; and will infallibly ſhow how far or how 
near they were at any time from { enjoying real 
liberty. 


As the de of France 92 clearly oft 
bliſhed, that perfect freedom does not conſiſt in 
placing the ſupreme power of the nation in the 
hands of perſons independent of property, ſo the 
example of Poland will demonſtrate, that neither 
does it conſiſt in placing the ſupreme BIO in hers 


hands of property. 


Although Poland may. be called a — be- 
cauſe it has a King, who is elected by the nobi- 
lity, yet, as he has no power in the legiſlature, 


the government cannot . properly be called mo- 
narchical. 


The n is, that the whole power of the Nate 
is placed in the hands of thoſe who are called no- 
bility, but who really are that claſs of the ſociety 
which I have diſtinguiſhed by the name of property e 
their power and conſequence is wholly drawn from 
that ſource ; they have titles, but they ſet no par- 

ticular 
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ticular value upon them, neither does a higher title 
give a ſuperior rank; they are all alike in this re- 
ſpect, and prefer being called gentlemen of Poland, 
to any other appellation. 


The Poliſh nobility have not only the power of 
electing their King, but of laying him under what- 
ever reſtraints they think proper; they have a 
power of life and death over their tenants and vaſ- 
ſals; they are the only perſons (the burghers of 
ſome particular towns excepted, ) who can purchaſe 
lands; they have many other privileges and exethp- 
tions equally incompatible with real freedom; and 
they are a kind of deſpotic princes upon their own 
eſtates; ſome of which are ſo very large, that, they 
can raiſe eight or ten thouſand troops upon them, 
and commonly keep a body both of horſe and foot 
in conſtant pay, who are ready to execute their or- 
ders, and defend their perſons; their debates at the 
diet, and in the ſenate, are often determined by the 
ſword, and their private diſputes decided in the 
fame manner, as the idea of their own importance 
makes them contemn the law, and ſcorn un. 
ſion of a judge. 


It may reaſonably be doubted, whether even tlie 
nobility of Poland, with all their power and privi- 
leges, can be ſaid to enjoy the ſmalleſt degree of 
rational freedom; but if they do not, how very far 

from it are thoſe poor and miſerable wretches whoſe 

deſtiny has placed them under a government ſo 

inimical to human happineſs. The peaſants, who 

make a _ great proportion of the inhabitants of 
Poland, 
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Poland, are looked upon as a part of their maſter's 
property; they are obliged to cultivate his lands, 

and, like other flaves, to ſubmit to his caprice and 
cruelty, and their wives and daughters to his bru- 
tality; they are bought and ſold with the lands, 
and in many reſpects worſe treated than the beaſts; 

but in them the human character is ſo debaſed by 
habit and 1gnorance, that” they ſubmit to their 


maſter's tyranny as an evil which they have no right 
to reſiſt. 


This ſketch of the effects of the power of a ſtate 
being wholly in the hands of property. will be ſuffi- 
cient to convince you, that freedom is not to be 
found under ſuch a government, and that it is 
equally diſtant from it, with thoſe countries who 
have placed the ſupreme power in the hands of 
2 independent of property. 


The ſtate of France at preſent, and the ſtate of 
Poland for ages, will ferve, I apprehend, as experi- 


mental proofs of the juſtneſs of the principles 


which I have laid down for the pint of 
real freedom. 


I am, &c. 


SUPPLE- 


SUPPLEMENTARY LETTER. 


As the ſcheme ſuggeſted in the foregoing lettet; 
for producing an equal repreſentation of the two 
great and contending diviſions of civilized ſociety, 
namely property and perſons, in the legiſlative aſſem- 
bly, has not been generally underſtood; owing to 
the conciſeneſs with which my plan, at that time, 
obliged me to treat of this ſubject; I have thought 
it neceſſary to add this ſupplementary letter in ex- 
planation; to place in a clearer point of view the 
mode of obtaining as equal a repreſentation as 


ſeems neceſſary for every pee of good govern- 


ment. 
At the ſame time I muſt declare, that the po- 


litical errors committed by the French nation in 
the choice of a repreſentative and legiſlative bod . 


gave riſe to theſe ideas in my mind, and not t 
differences of opinion on ſuch ſubjects in this 
country; the government of which, if not perfect, 
is. certainly more ſo than any other in Europe. 


It has already been ſhown, that the ſecurity of 
property and the ſecurity of civil liberty were of 
equal importance to mankind in a civilized ſtate; 
that they both proceed from the general effect 
of property; and that permanent governments 
were eſtabliſhed for their defence. It follows, that 
ih a free ſtate, they have a right to form the go- 

vernment, 
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vernment, not fingly, but jointly; for their mu- 
tual ſafety. Alter this rule; and, one of them 
would immediately ſubvert the other; and this 


ſuperionty once acquired, the love of power would 


overcome the love of juſtice; and tyranny, or 
deſpotiſm; would afſume the reins of government. 


If it be admitted, that a nation has a right, in 


particular ſituations, to chuſe a government for 
itſelf; and if it be hkewiſe admitted, that the re- 
preſentative is the beſt form of government ; it will 
follow, upon the principles we have eſtabliſhed, 
that the two great political parties of perſons and 
property, comprehending the whole ſociety; and 
having very oppoſite political views aid intereſts, 
would jointly have an equal title, as mutual 
checks upon each other, to chuſe the form of go- 


vernment, and to ele& the repreſentatives to the 


legiſlative aſſembly; 


If a community were exactly on a footing with 
reſpect to property, they would be of one opinion 
with reſpect to politics; the diſtinctions of perſons 
and property would be unknown; as they would 
have in all reſpects the ſame political intereſts: In 
ſuch a community, and only in ſuch a comithu- 
tity; it would be fair and equitable that every in- 
dividual ſhould have an equal vote in the choice of 
the deputies who were to conſtitute the legiſlative 
aſſembly. 


If a community conſiſted, on the one hand, of 
perſons abſolutely without any property; and, on 


H the- 
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the other, of perſons poſſeſſed of a certain and 
equal ſhare of property; each of theſe parties, in 
order to ſecure themſelves from the encroachments 
of the other, whatever their reſpective numbers 
may be, muſt neceſſarily ſend an equal number of 
deputies to the repreſentative aſſembly; and in 
this caſe, every individual of each of the parties 
ought to have an equal vote with any other indivi- 
dual of the ſame party; becauſe they would have 
exactly the ſame political intereſt. Let it be ſup- 
poſed, that the party without property conſiſted of 
one thouſand men, and that the party with proper- 
ty conſiſted of one hundred men. If univerſal 
ſuffrage was admitted in ſuch a community, where 
would be the ſecurity of the property? it would be 
wholly in the hands of thoſe who were without pro- 
perty themſelves. The wolves, in this caſe, would 
have the care of the ſheep. Let this ſuppoſi- 
tion be reverſed, and the majority, as to numbers, 


de placed upon the fide of property; and we ſhall 


immediately find, that perſonal freedom would then 
lie at the mercy of unreſtrained power. 


That civilized communities are not formed ex- 
actly in this manner is certain, becauſe an exclu- 
ſive right to private poſſeſſions naturally produces 
inequality of fortune; which occaſions a regular 
gradation of rank in ſociety, from the greateſt de- 
gree of wealth to the extreme of indigence. But 
notwithſtanding this inequality of rank, the com- 
munity is {till compoſed of the two great political 
parties perſous and property; the fame reaſons ſub- 

ſiſt 
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mn for their having an equal ſhare of power; and 
the ſame bad conſequences muſt follow, if either 
of the parties be allowed to preponderate. The 
only means by which this equality between them 
can be produced and preſeryed is, by each of the 
parties ſending an equal number of deputies or re- 
preſentatives to the legiſlative aſſembly. 


But before we proceed to that inveſtigation, it 


may be proper to take ſome notice of the moſt 
powerful argument uſed in favour of univerſal ſuf- 
frage; which is, that the majority have it always in 
their power to compel the minority to ſubmit to 
their deciſions: but, in a civilized ſociety, this will 
be found to be a miſtake. 


It is certainly true, that in a ſtate of perfect equa- 


lity with reſpe& to property, a majority of num- 


bers would include a ſuperiority of force; but in a 
civilized ſtate, where mankind depend as much 


upon property as upon perſonal exertions, it will be 
found, that the coercive power of the ſtate depends 


equally upon perſons and upon property. 


Let us ſuppoſe, for example, that a nation con- 
ſiſted of ten thouſand men, perfectly equal in all re- 
ſpects; and that theſe ten thouſand men were divid- 
ed into two parties of five thouſand men each. It is 


evident that, in ſuch a caſe, the parties would be 


of equal ſtrength; but if a ſingle man left one of the 


des, and joined the other, that fide would have 


tome degree of ſuperiority. 
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| Let! us. $ again 0 fappoſe a civilized nation to con 
of ten thouſand men, equal 1 in all other reſpects, 
except in property; and let us ſuppoſe, that tw o 
thouſand of that number were poſſeſſed of ſuch & 
ſuperiority of wealth, as to enable them to hire, or 
make it the private intereſt of three thouſand men 
of the oppoſite party to join them; in this caſe it is 
evident, that the two parties would be of equal 
ſtrength; becauſe they would contain equal num- 
bers upon an equal footing in all reſpects. But if 
the two thouland men poſſeſſed of the wealth, 
could hire ntore than three thouſand men of the 
oppoſite party, it is evident that the additional 
property would immediately give them a ſuperiori- 
ty; and it is likewiſe evident, that if they could 
not hire ſo many as three thouſand of the oppoſite 
party, they would be inferior to them in ſtrength. 

Hence it is demonſtrated that perſous and property 


are of equal power in à civilized nation; and of 


conſequence, that the idea of a majority of num- 
bers being able, in ſuch a ſtate, to compel a ſtill 
greater majority of wealth to adopt their meaſures, 
is not founded in fact; nor, from the following con- 
. agreeable to experience. 


In caſes of popular inſurrections, property may be 
taken by ſurpriſe, and numbers may prevail. But 


Ads ſoon as the force hired by wealth 1s brought into 


action, the popular ſide, notwithſtanding the ma- 
jority of numbers, is obliged to give way; unleſs 
the ſuperiority of perſons exceeds in power the ſu- 
periority of property: which would not be the caſe, 

8 if 
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if they were totally deſtitute of wealth, although 
they had a very great majority of numbers. And 
i. is oy this rule, chat a rich 1 may eafily 
people 5 not be ſo eaſi fly pony even if the 
government be rick; bècauſe their private wealth 
forms a counterbalance to the riches of the ſtate, 
and may, in caſes of PH, be brought into 
action. + 


a It 3 &ficult to REP ont a \ pradticable 
way by which this equality of repreſentation, in re- 
ſpect to property and perſons, may be effected. It 
has already been demonſtrated, that unleſs the indi- 
viduals compoſing a community, or a part of a 
community, be on a footing in reſpect to property, 
they are not ona footing in reſpect to political in- 
tereſt; and that when their property is exactly 
equal, their political intereft muſt be the fame ; 
which eſtabliſhes property to be the-proper ſtand- 
ard of diſtinction by which ſociety i is to be divided, 
and arranged into clafles, in the view of chuſing 
repreſentatives to the legiflative aſſembly, or de- 


legates by whom ſuch Pins may be 
choſen. 


In order to obtain as fair and equal a repreſenta- 
tion as poſſible, it ſeems neceſſary to divide the 
whole community into ſuch a number of claſſes as 
may bring the individuals of whom each claſs is 
conſtituted, ſo nearly on a footing with each other 
with reſpect to property, that there can be no ma- 
terial difference in their political opinions; and for 


H 3 this 
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this W the annual income of, the, e 
compoſing the loweſt claſs may ſerve as a proper 
baſis. The gradations are then to be made by 


Yor. ,. 
. 


doubling the higheſt income of the preceding, to 


conſtitute / the higheſt, income of the ſucceeding 


claſs ; which will be found the only PIO Plon 
for producing the intended effect. 


ne firft or loweſt claſs of every ed 3 
ſeems naturally to be limited to thoſe who have not 
accumulated any property, and can only gain their 
living by their labour; including the indigent, who 
are partly maintained upon charity. The wages 
of a labouring man, taken upon an average, will 
point out with. ſufficient exactneſs what may be 


ſuppoſed the greateſt annual income of the indivi- 


duals of this claſs of the ſociety ; who will be 


found altogether to form in numbers about ons 


half of the whole community. 


ets; " 


If the gradation from the lowelf t to the hichelt 
rank be uniform, the ſecond claſs, conſiſting of thoſe 


whoſe greateſt annual i income would be double the 


greateſt annual income of the firſt claſs, and in- 
chiding what was intermediate between them, 
would in numbers be about equal to one half of the 


lirſt claſs, or a aneh part of the f 


This inference reſults from the moſt approved calculation. 
The proportion aſcribed to the other claſſes is infallible, when 


property produces its natural unreſtrained effects, which render 
its progreſs regular and uniform. 


The 
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The third claſs, compoſed of thoſe whoſe greateſt 
annual income would be double the greateſt annual 
income of the ſecond claſs, with what was interme- 
diate between them, would in like manner dimi- 
niſh/ in numbers to about the proportion of one 
half the preceding or ſecond claſs, or about one 
eighth part of the whole community. And ſo on 
with the other claſſes; always limiting the greateſt 
annual income of the individuals of each claſs, to 
the double of the greateſt annual income of the in- 
dividuals of the claſs immediately preceding; till 
the hole community has in this manner been 
divided into ten claſſes. tp 


If the gradation be regular, the number in each 
claſs will diminiſh in exact proportion as the pro- 
perty is increaſed; ſo that by doubling the pro- 
perty, the numbers are reduced one half : but the 
amount of the aggregate property af each claſs will 
be exactly alike. 


In order to elucidate this ſubje& by an example, 
let us ſuppoſe that a civilized nation contained 
3,000,000 of men come of age, and entitled to vote 
at the election of repreſentatives to the legiſlative 
aſſembly: and that they were, for this purpoſe, to 
be divided into claſſes, in ſuch a manner that the 
political intereſts of the individuals of each claſs 
ſhould be ſo nearly alike, that they might with 
great propriety be admitted to an equal vote in 
that claſs to which they reſpectively belonged. 


And that the claſſes themſelves having an equal 
H 4 claim 
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claim to ee would of conſequence be en- 
titled to an equal ſhare of political importance. 

The firſt or loweſt claſs may be ſuppoſed to con: 
ſiſt of 1, 500, oo voters; that is to | ſay, that one 
half of the whole number of voters would be found 
to belong to this claſs ; q and we ſhall nn 16 
their greateſt annual income. 


The double of this ſum, or £.32 per annum; 40010 
be the greateſt annual income of the individuals of 
the ſecond claſs; which would conſiſt of half the 
number of voters, or 750,000 men. 


Double the greateſt annual income of the indivi- 
duals of the ſecond claſs, or £.64 per annum, would 
be the greateſt annual income of the individuals of 
the third claſs ; which would conſiſt of 375,000 
voters, or half the number of which the ſecond claſs: 
conſiſted. And fo on with the other claſſes, dou- 
bling the annual income, and reducing the number 
of voters in the fame proportion; as may appear 
more clearly on the following ſtatement in figures; 
obſerving, that the firſt claſs will include the indi- 
gent, and the tenth, or laſt claſs, will include the 
individuals hay: ing the greateſt annual incomes in 
the nation, | 


Clafs 
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Claſs of Votert. (Number of . nn Tnpame. 


1 
— 7 — 3 
— 
— Ia | _ _ _— _ a 


1k. hd 1,500,000 * 4. 16 


1 1 LIES 


2d, - - | 750, o Suren dS 0 I 
gd. - NYE 375,000 Ad d Ge 
N ige — 128 


WY bas — — 1 oo N 
sth.. - - 4687; - - (512 
th. - >, © 23,437 <= "1,024"* 
sth. 2 > - 11,718 - - 2,048 

Y tb. 55889 * 4.096 

eib. 0 2,929 8,192 


The remainder, which 

would conſiſt of indivi- 

duals having an income 

1,932 above the ſum of L. 8,192 

: to be included in the 
Total - 3, ooo, ooo © higheſt claſs. 


—— 
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According to this ſcheme, the two middle 
clafſes would conſiſt of the individuals having 
trom £.128 to £.512 per annum; and it ſeems evi- 
cent, that a repreſentation choſen by theſe claſſes 
would be a juſter repreſentation of the whole com- 


munity, than a repreſentation « choſen by any two of 
the other claſſes. 


If 


1 PART PHINR ob: 

If ſuchl a nation, as has been fuppoſed; were to 
be divided into the- two great political parties of 
perſons and property, thoſe having above C. 56 per 
aunum, which is the middle point, would natu- 
rally attach themſelves to the party of p##perry ; 
and thoſe having under that ſum per annum, 
would, by the fame rule, belong to the party of 
perſons. But they would". be moderate int their 
political > opinions, in proportion. as they ap- 
proached or receded froni this medium of annual 
n, .24%0d *.-.- 39 


It is not, however, pretended, that the Political 
opinions of every indiyidual, and far leſs their ac- 
tions, are exactly regulated by their annual in- 
come; becauſe ſome private intereſt, an erroneous 
judgment, or the prejudice of education, may 
cauſe ſome of them to ſwerve from this rule; but 
* muſt be obvious to every man of obſervation, 
that. political opinions in general are regulated by 
the quantum of property; and that the next conſi- 
deration to ſelf: intereſt,..js the intereſt of the clais 
to which the individual belongs. This being a 
iaw of our nature, the deviation of a comparatively 
tw individuals from the general rule, will not 
invalidate the rule itſelf: the principle may, there- 
fore, be relied upon in all political calculations. 


Ie operation of this diviſion of the ſociety in 
bringing the individuals compoſing theſe claſſes 
more to a parity of opinion in their reſpective 
claſſes, may be illuſtrated by the following ſcheme ot 


drivifion, A 
8 
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As there is the greateſt difference with reſpect to 

property between the higheſt and the loweſt ranks 
gf every civilized ſociety, there is a proportionate 
difference, as has already been explained, in their 
political intereſts and opinions. The gradation, 
however, from the higheſt to the loweſt being regu- 
lar, they naturally divide at the middle point; and 
of this diviſion the higheſt part would be moſt 
allied to property, and the loweſt moſt allied to 
perſons. The individuals compoſing each of theſe 
parts, taken ſeparately, will by this divifion become 
twice as near agreeing with each other in political 
ſentiments, as they were when they formed but one 
body. Still, however, there would be a wide dif- 
ference in the political ſentiments of the indivi- 
duals compoſing each of theſe diviſions; becauſe 
of the difparity in reſpect to property yet remaining 
between the higheſt and the loweſt of each diviſion. 
To remedy which, let, theſe diviſions be again di- 
vided, upon the ſame principles and in the ſame 
manner; ſo that out of the zwo diviſions ſhould now 
be formed four; and it will be evident, that the in- 
_ dividuals compoſing theſe quadruple diyifions, from 
the ſame cauſe, will become twice as near agreeing 
in political fentiments, as when they formed only 
two diviſions, and four times as near as when they 
formed but one body. Let the ſame procels be 
repeated once more, and the approximation of po- 
litical ſentiments in the reſpective diviſions, being 
now eight in number, will become eight times 
nearer in agreement, than when they conſiſted but 
of one body. The proceſs of div iſion, it is evident, 


might 


K 


e OTA BIRT Tre £0 
eight be cid on untl theindividualsoorimating 


the claſſes, by the: affinity of their-circuriſtances; 


became very nearly of one mind upon political 
queſtions. . But from wWůlat has been ſaid of the 
operation of increaſing this affinity at every ſtage of 
eliviſion, it will appear, that the gradation of ten 
claſſas in the way propoſed, by the ſtandard of 
Property and the rule of geometrical progteſſion 
twhich; theſe concurting proceſſes demonſtrate to 
be the only ſuccaſsful mode of equitable political 
diviſion), will be ſound: e ene oy Lon 
RafPoſe. 15410 £5 2 8 

| „ 


It i 18, 8 8 FINS that it is only 
in theory, that t the iohabitarit of a civilized nation 


could be divaded into claſſes by. the, ftandard of 


their political ſentiments, But 1 it has already been 
explained that theſe ſentiments depend upon their 
quanfum of Property; ; and of conſequence, that 
a diviſion by that ſtandard would have , preciſely 
the ſame effect as if it had been by their political 
ſentiments; their property might eafily: be afcer- 
rained, with" ſufficient exactneſs, by their annual 
income; and this might likewiſe be aſcertained ml 
fufficient exactneſs by any tax that ſerved to p in 
out their rank, or degree of opulence; becau 
would be of little importance, whether a few ind. 
viduals were placed in a claſs immediately above, 
or immediately under What they ought to be, as 
the individuals of ſuch claſſes would agree ſo nearly 
in political ſentiments. To cauſe people to declare 
their real circumſtances in lite, or even to make 


any 
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any particular inquiry on that ſubject, would-be 
highly improper; but there would be no occaſion 
whatever for any ſuch exactneſs, or to give the 
ſmalleſt diſturbance or alarm to any individual on 
this account. A tax, ſuch, for example, as the 
window tax in this country, with a few modifica- 
tions, would anſwer every purpoſe of aſcertaining 
with ſufficient exactneſs the claſs to which every 
individual; belonged. 


The loweſt claſs, for inſtance, Mould conſiſt 
of all thoſe who were not ſubject to the payment 
of this tax; the ſecond claſs ſhould be limited, 
and aſcertained by the payment of the tax for a 
certain number of windows ; - the third claſs ſhould 
be limited by a certain additional number, and ſo 
on with all the other claſſes. 


It would only remain to divide ſuch a nation 
into a certain number of diſtricts, according to 
their population, taking care that each diſtrict 
contained a neceſſary proportion of the individuals 
belonging to each claſs of voters, in order to elect 
the repreſentatives to the legiſlative aſſembly, or 
delegates, by whom theſe repreſentatives were to 
be choſen. Every individual of each claſs would. 
have an equal vote in the claſs to which he be - 
longed, and a majority of the claſſes of each dii- 
trict would chooſe the repreſentative, or repri:- 
ſentatives, for that diſtrict. 


This mode of election is not only clear and fi n- 
ple, but ſeems to preclude every idea of brib«:ry 
2d. 
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and corruption, as it would render it either impräc⸗ 
ticable, or of very Mitte avail, WARE a _ ſerie of 
the claſſes. 


If the Frenth nation had followed ſuch a plan, 
in place of chuſing their repreſentatives by univer- 
fal ſuffrage, which places a majority of voters in 
the two loweſt claſſes, they would have aſcertained 
more accurately the true political ſentiments of 
every rank of the whole community, than by the 
method which they thought proper to adopt ; and 
which they diſcovered by experience, in 1795, 
would not anſwer; for they found themſelves 
obliged (by a breach of their conſtitution) to re- 
linquiſh this mode of election, to prevent a return 
of the ſyſtem of terror, and violation of property. 
They were miſled, from the beginning, by authors 
of tranſcendent abilities as writers ; who were men 
of more genius than judgment; and who made 
liberty conſiſt in impoſſibilities, like the golden age 
of the poets. 


In the foregoing ſcheme, the gradation of rank, 
from the higheſt to the loweſt, has been ſuppoſed 
perfectly regular; but as this can only be the caſe 
where property has been allowed to produce a pro- 
per effect, there may be many nations in which this 
gradation of rank would be broken and inter- 
rupted; and in which ſome of the claſſes would, 
of conſequence, conſiſt of too great a proportion of 
individuals, and ſome of them of too ſmall, which 


would amount to a certain proof that property in 
theſe 
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theſe  counitties, wWas laid under ſome ae 
reſtraints. 


The irr egularity of 3 or Hot hs 920 
property, in the claſſes, ought not, however, to 
affect their votes or political conſequence; becauſe 
every claſs: ought to have an equal vote with any 
other claſs, whatever be the number of individuals, 


or quantity of aggregate. property, it may con- 
tain. 


The greatell evil that this e in num- 
bers or property could produce, would be the 
granting for a time, too great or too ſmall a ſhare 
of political importance to the individuals of the 
cliſproportioned claſſes; but a legiſſative aſſembly, 
choſen by them in the manner that has been 
pointed out, would evidently have an intereſt in 
giving a proper direction to property, which would 
very ſoon produce à regular gradation of rank; 
and the nation would affume the order, as to num- 
bers and property, which has been ſuppoſed in 
the ſcheme for the illuſtration of this ſubject. 


The practice of excluding any claſs of the 
ſociety from the privilege of voting at the election 
for repreſentatives to the legiſlative aſſembly, be- 
cauſe they have not a certain income as a quali- 
fication, has evidently been adopted with a view 
to prevent a greater evil; that of their having a 
vote of equal importance with thoſe who were 
poſſeſſed of much more property than themſelves, 
and, of conſequence, of giving to the lower orders 


„1 
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of - the cms more political conſideration 
than they were entitled to from their property: 
This palliative is, however, founded upon injuſtice, 
and is at beſt a corrective of one evil, by producing 
another: it could only have taken place, in free 
ſtates, from a want of knowledge of the exact pro- 
portion of political importance to which a man. 
of little, or, perhaps, no accumulated property; 
had a juſt and equitable claim: 


This I have endeavoured to point out in ſuch 
a, manner as to produce eyery good, and no bad 
effect 1 in the legiſlative body; without giving the 
pooreſt individual the ſmalleſt reaſon to complain 
that he had not his proper ſhare of political im- 
portance, and that he was not properly repreſented 
in the legiſlative afſembly.. 


In a nation where property has duced its.na- 
tural and proper effect, and, of conſequence; 
where the gradations of rank are perfectly regular, 
the diviſion of the community into claſſes, in 
the manner already deſcribed, may afford ſome 
uſeful hints reſpecting taxation and other matters 
of importance to governments: 


However much the individuals of the 199 
and loweſt claſſes may differ from each other in 
point of annual income, the aggregate amount of 
the income of each claſs will be the ſame. This 
proceeds from the rule of their conſtitution, 
which, to form a higher claſs, doubles the income 
of the individual in the preceding, and diminrſhe: 
the numbers in the ſucceeding claſs to one half; 

thereby 
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thereby rendering the aggregate income of each 
alke. For example, two men at ten ſhillings 
each mill produce the ſame amount with four 
„% 
the ſame, when applied to 1,500,000. men in the 
firſt inſtance, and 7 50, oo (the half of that num- 
ber) in the ſecond; making the firſt and ſecond 
claſſes. of the ſcheme propoſed; and fo on through 
all the reſt: fo that by finding the amount of 
the income of one claſs, we find the amount of 
the income. of each of the ten claſſes. Hence, 
the combined amount of the income of each of | 
the claſſes being the fame, their proportion in po: | 
litical importance, their ſhare in cantributing to 
form the legiſlature, and the degree of protection | 
which each receives from the government, ought - 
alſo to be the fame; and further it will be found, 
that their contributions to the public expendi- 


ture of the ſtate ought in like manner to ve the 
ſame. 


Upon the equality of all theſe tele 64 as 
applied to the claſſes, not even excepting the laſt; 
will depend the harmony and ſtability of the 
government, and the ſatisfaction and happineſs of 
the community. Any ' privilege, or any burden, 
partially applied, ſo as to affe& one claſs more 
than another, will produce irregularity and dif: 
content; and whatever operates equally on all the 
claſſes, will have an oppoſite effect. Even a 
burden applied in this manner, with an equal 
operation on all the claſſes, will ceaſe to be an in · 


x: convenience: 
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convenience? the whole ſociety, 3 in proportion to 
their incomes or property, "ſharing" it Alike, hardly 
feel it as a grievance.” This ws the itrlſes cauſe 
wherefore the intrb Auction of paper into general 
circulation, and afterwards its total depreciation, 
is is of ſo little prejudice to Ry" n e Nu 


The only. mode of, taxing the loweft, e cla. by 
the. ſociety i is, by laying the tax indirectly pon 
the neceſſaries of life. The individuals of which 
this claſs is compoſed,, having no ' ſuperfluous 
money, any demand from them in ſpecle would 
be felt as an intolerabſe grievance. 1 For or this 
reaſon, ſuch a Proportion of taxation ought 1 in 
this way to be laid 12 the neceſſaries of life, 


as will make up the ſhare which the Towel 


are which the loweſt. cla 
ought to pay; and without bearing this Juſt] pro- 
portion of the general burden, even the loweſt 
claſs themſelves would be greatly incommoded “. ” 


* The beſt way of taxing the neceſſaries of life, is to tax 
the ſource of their production, which is the land. The land- 
tax is ta all intents and purpoſes a tax upon the neceſſariq of 
life, which falls ultimately upon the great hody of the pea- 
ple; becauſe it muſt operate by raiſing the value of, the ar- 
' ticles the land produces, which are the neceſſaries of life, 
The great advantage of this tax is, that it operates inſenſibly 

upon the perſons'who actually pay it. The mode of its appli- 
cation, however, deſerves attention. When laid immediately 
| upon the land- proprietors, it operates for ſome time as a par- 
tial tax againſt them; becauſe, during the currency of exilt- 
ing leaſes, it mult be paid from the reduction of their income. 

When ſuch leaſes expire, they have the opportunity of laying 
- the burden on the new tenants, by a riſe'of rent; and the 
tenant indemnifies himſelf by raiſing the price of what his 
land produces, which throws ny burden upon the people, or 


the public at large. 
Far 
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For example, if the neceſſaries of fe were to be 
entirely exempted-from taxation, and every other 
article highly taxed (which is the; only way to 


exempt the lower claſs from taxation). the labour- 


ing part of the people, whoſe wages are regulated. 

the price of proviſions, would be abſolutely 
b ftom every comfort / beyond the ſingle 
article ö their food, whick would render their 
life comparatlyely” wretched and miſctable.” 


Fri i 2 


Of the taxation upon the 2 any of life, it 
is true, each of the claſſes would pay a certain pro- 
portion, as well as the loweſt; but that proportion 
would be regulated by their reſpective numbers; 

every individual being ſuppoſed to' conſume-an 
equal quantity of the ” necefſaites -of life. Hence 
the loweſt claſs, will contribute of this ſpecies of 
taxation, twice as much as the ſecond claſs, four 
times as much as the third, eight times as much 
as the fourth, ſixteen times as much as the fifth, 
thirty-two times as much as the ſixth, and fo on; 
which differences muſt be made up by other taxes 
laid, either directly or indirectly, in adequate pro» 


portions, upon the other claſſes. This is enough 


to ſay here upon taxation; which, from this ge- 
neral view of the ſubject, opens an ample field for 
diſcuſſion, and for the attainment of uſeful ant 
ledge. 


Another wbfect may be illuſtrated by this 
ſyſtem of claſſification.” There ſeems to have 
ariſen among -politicians ſome doubt reſpecting 


the preciſe meaning of the term public opinion, 
I 2 ay 
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cnt from popular opinion. . This doubt 
may de removed, and the diſtinction placed in a 
dear arid perſpicuous point of view, by the divi- 
ſiom of a Err in the ue gms; 
explained. 


No man, 1 2 RITA the opinion pd 
| Na loweſt clafles of ſociety, when at variance with 
the opinion of all the other claſſes, as public opi- 
nion; although thoſe elaſſes contain a majority of 
the individuals of whom the whole "community 
confiſts ; but the ſentiments of fuch a nujority 
would certainly conſtitute a popular opinion. 


If public opinion do not confiſt in the ſenti- 
ments of à majority of the people, it muſt con- 
fiſt in the ſenſe of a majority of the different ranks 


or claſſes of which every civilized ſociety i is com- 
pounded. 


In the foregoing” ſcheme it _ been. FR 4.4 
a nation may be divided into claſſes of equal poli- 
tical importance; and it is evident, that the ſen- 
timents of a majority of theſe claſſes muſt con- 
fitute: public opinion. 


If, for example, the fix loweſt claſſes were on 
any ſubject of one way of thinking, their ſenti- 
3 would form the public opinion on that. 
ſubject; notwithſtanding that the four, higher 
clafſes might be of a different way of thinking: 
the ſame thing would hold, if the fix higher 
elaſſes were of one opinion againſt the four 


fower; although the four lower 3 in reſpect 
- te 
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to the individuals - which compoſe them, out 
number the ſix higher claſſes fifteen. fold: and . 
by the ſame rule, if any fix or more of the claſſes 


agree in ſentunents, ſuch agreement eſtabliſhes 
the public Opinion. | In a nation, therefore, which 


was, divided into claſſes upon this plan, it would 
not be difficult; to inveſtigate with preciſion, whe- 


ther any particular queſtion had really the ſanction 


of public opinion. A jury choſen indiſcriminately 
from each claſs would eſtabliſh the reſpective 


opinions of the ten claſſes; and the concurrence 


of a majority of them would fix the public 


opinion. 


It is, however, only in civilized nations that 
public opinion - differs from popular opinion. 
Among ſavages there is no ſuch diſtinction; 
they are in all reſpe&s the ſame thing. Among 
them every political queſtion ought for that 
reaſon to be decided by univerſal ſuffrage, or 
equal votes. But as public opinion in a civi- 
lized nation can only be collected from a ma- 
jority of the claſſes or ranks gf the community, 
it 1s evident, that all political queſtions ſhould be 
decided by a majority of them, or of their.repre- 
lentatives. 


Too much praiſe cannot be beſtowed upon that 
admirable inſtitution, the trial by jury; provided 
it be conſtituted upon juſt principles; otherwiſe 
it may become an engine of oppreflion, and prove 
deſtructive of that freedom and juſtice it was in- 
tended to ſupport. 


13 The 
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The Engliſn jury „like the Englim conflitution, 
was not formed fr fem the principles on which it 
K. 3 but brought to a great degree of perfection 
by long experience and gradual improvement. The 
ttial by jury is emphaticallj ſtyled, in the Engliſh 
laws, the trial by our country; which certainly means 
that the verdict of a jury is ſuppoſed' to donde) the 
ſentiment or opinion of our country, or in other 
words, the public opinion. It has been ſhown above, 
that the public opinion would be moſt effectually 


collected from the ſenſe of a majority of the diffe- 


rent political claſſes of which every civilized ſociety 
is conſtituted. In like manner, the intention of a” 
jury, to aſcertain the judgment of the country, or 


the public opinion, for the -purpoſes of juſtice, 


cw 


—— 2 - 


| 
i 
ol 


would likewiſe be moſt n Smeg by 
the ſame proceſs, ip | 


The j juries in England, however, have deen Sn 
by experience to anſwer excellently all the ends of 
impartial juſtice; although they be not choſen from 
the different claſſes in the manner ſuggeſted. But 
it muſt be obſerved, that they act upon the ſame 
principle. In general, the grand jury, for determin- 
ing the neceſſity or the propriety of a trial, and fix- 
ing whether it ſhall take place or not, is conſtituted 
from that diviſion of the ſociety which is diſtinguiſn- 
ed by the appellation. of property; and the petty jury, 
which pronounces the verdict of guilt or innocence, 
from that diviſion which is ſtyled perſons. Both juries 


are for the moſt part choſen from the individuals 


— of the claſſes of property and per, ons 
Which 
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which eompoſe the middle orders of the communi- 
ty; that ĩs to ſay, the grand jury is generally choſen 
from the lower ranks.of the diviſion of property, and 
the petty jury ſrom the higher ranks of the diviſion 
of perſons; which, are the two orders in the claſſifi- 
cation of the community that would immediately 
join or be connected to form the centre links of the 
general chain. It has already been obſerved; That 
the middle claſſes poſſeſs more moderation and leſs 
prejudice. than any of the more oppoſite, and con- 
{equently more diſcordant clafſes; and of courſe 
that the general community would be better re- 


preſented by them than by any two of the other 
claſſes. 


The G jury, "which 3 is formed rom the divi- 
ſion of property, and decides upon the expediency 
of a trial, is an important part of the Engliſh inſti- 
tution. There are powerful reaſons againſt dele- 
gating this authority to an individual ; which are 
not diminiſhed by his being an officer under the 
executive government. Where the whole trial teſts 
upon one jury, it ought certainly to conſiſt of an 
equal repreſentation of the parties of property and 
ferſous; if a diſproportion either of the one or the 
other ſhould prevail in the jury, eſpecially where 
unanimity is not required, the ſentence in many 
caſes would be partial and unjuſt. For this rea- 
ionit ought not to be in the power, even of the judge 
gimſelf, to influence this matter, otherwiſe the 
Purpoſes of juſtice may be perverted. The ſelec- 
on of particular people to diſcharge the duty of 
#zrors on all occaſions, is a mockery of this inſtitu- 

4.5 tion. 
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tion. Such I imagine was the eee 
France, in thoſe ſanguinary trials which murdered 
pat agay abihe nee 4. 
E s lo. 104. 


| Before I conclude this letter, L have one + general 
* to make on the claſſiflcation of civilized ſo- 
ciety; which is, that although the proceſs of divid- 
ing and regulating theſe claſſes have not actually 
taken Place, yet theſe diſtinctions do not the leſs 
exiſt in all communities of this deſcription: like 
the parts of ſpeech in language, which are employed 
although unknown, and which it is the province 
of grammar to diſtinguiſh and arrange: and con- 
ſiderable advantage may certainly be derived from 
the general application of theſe principles to exiſt- 
ing ſociety; although devoid of that preciſion which 
the formation « claſſes would ſupply. 
| Tam, &c. 


LETTER, IX. 


A Noro the ancient ſtates of Greece, Athens 
bas been greatly celebrated for its love of free- 
dom, or rather, after the days of Solon, for its po- 
pular government; which did not deſerve the name 
of liberty. 


Athens was originally 3 by kings; but 
that othee was aboliſhed after the death of Codrus, 
5 | the 


. 
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the laſt of their ſovereigns, and the fupreme power 
was placed in the hands of a chief magiſtrate called 
an Archon, whoſe office was decennial; but the 
number of archons was aſterwards encreaſed to 
nine, who were choſen annually. The Athenians 
appointed one of thoſe archons, named Draco, to 
form a code of laws: for the government of the 
ſtate; but he made them ſo ſevere, puniſhing the 
moſt trifling faults with death, that they ſoon came 
into diſuſe, and himſelf into diſgrace, As the Athe- 
nian hiſtory, at the beginning of the period of 
which we have been treating, is not recorded by 
cotemporary authors, the exact ſtate of political 
parties is not ſo perfectly known, as to enable us to 
determine what ſhare of the power was in the hands 
of property, or in what degree perſons had influence. 
But by applying the principles of government which 
have been laid down, to the laws which were in 
force till Solon's time, and which were abrogated 
by him, we may form a tolerably good judgment 
of what. party prevailed in the legiſlature. Accord - 
ing to Plutarch, people were obliged to give them- 
ſelves up as ſlaves, and even to fell their children, 
in order to pay their debts ; neither could any man 
deviſe his effects by will, the laws obliging him to 
leave the whole to the next heir. It is evident 
that ſuch laws were not made by perſons indepen- 
dent of property; and whatever power the ancient 
democracy might have in Athens prior to the 


days of Solon, they had not the power of making 
the laws. 


Solon 
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Solon Was by Birth" a noble; he was created ar. 
chbn, and, like Draco, appointed to form à conſti. 
Küitibit and a code of laws for the government of 
the ftate : by them, he continued the archons as 
«chief magiſtrates; they were a kind of judges who 
took cognizance of the conduct of inferior magiſ- 
trates; their perſons were not to be inſulted, and 
they had the power of puniſhing with death. He 
not only continued, but greatly encreaſed the power 

of the famous court of Areopagus. $2113 The number 
of which it conſiſted is not exactly known but 
the judges of it were obliged to have ſerved as ar- 
chons, before they could be elected of the Areo- 
pagi : they took cogniſance of all capital cauſes. 

He formed a ſenate, which conſiſted of four hun- 

dred perſons: the whole community were divided, 
according to their property, into four claſſes, and 

each claſs of citizens ſent one hundred of their body 
to compoſe the ſenate. You will obſerve; that 

Solon did not allow each claſs to ſend deputies ac- 
- edrding to the numbers of which the claſs conſiſt- 
ed, but the ſame number of deputies was ſent from 
each claſs. The ſenate had cogniſance of all affairs 
before they could be referred to the whole commu- 
nity at large; and they had the charge of the fleet, 
with a conſiderable ſhare of the executive govern- 
ment. Solon decreed, that no perſon belonging to 
the loweit claſs ſhould enjoy any public office 

whatever; and having taken ſuch precautions, he 
concluded, that all laws might be referred to the 

people as a dernier refort. But this circumſtance, 
contrary to expectation, for the nobles readily 
agrecd 
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agreed to it, placed by fat the greateſt ſhare of the 
ſupreme” power in tlie hands of "perſons indepen- 
dent of property. 5 The conſtitution was ſo framed, 
however, that private property and the public 
eee Petty v wag Fran to — "DT 
orders,” * 


We may 8 83 — the manner 
in which Solon formed the ſenate, that he had a 
very proper idea of the juſt claim that property, and 
perſons independent of it, had to the whole power of 
the ſtate ; and he ſeems to have intended that it 
ſhould be! equally divided between them; for he 
conſtructed the ſenate by Property, and not by 
titles, or any other pretenſion to power. It ſeems 
perfectly clear, that Solon intended that the laws 
ſhould be wholly framed by the ſenate, and highly 
probable that the concurrence of the people was 
only meant by him to. prevent them from being 
oppreſſed by laws enacted without their conſent. 


Be that as it may, the placing the dernier reſort 
in the people, gave them the whole power of the 
government; and we have only to conſider, whe- 
ther this produced real freedom, and protected 
every man 1n his juſt rights. That the very con- 
trary was the caſe, is evident from hiſtory. The 
{tate was perpetually divided into factions headed 
by demagogues, who were ſeldom ſcrupulous about 
the means of obtaining their end, provided they 
could force themſelves into power; neither virtue 
nor talents could ſave thoſe who attempted to re- 
{train the ambition of che ruling faction; accuſa- 

tions 
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tions were 2 and the innocent were often 
condemned; ; it was dangerous to be eminent, and 
contemptible to be otherwiſe ;/ andeven while their 
armies, were ſucceſsful abroad, the nation was con- 
vulſed by factions at home. Such a government 
was, however, favourable to military operations; 
thoſe who compoſed the legiſlature, compoſed alſo 
the army, and, belonging generally to the claſs of 
perſons, who had the ſupreme direction of affairs, 
the difference to them of being diveſted of all 
power, and reduced to the ſtate of ſlaves, or even of 
ſabje&s of another ſtate, made them fight with an 
extraordinary degree of enthuſiaſm. The ſame cir- 
cumſtances made them chuſe for their commanders, 
men of the greateſt Kill and abilities: but grati- 
tude not being a virtue of the multitude, their ſuc- 
ceſsful generals were often very badly requited for 
their ſervices. The hiſtory of the Athenians 
abounds with proofs of theſe obſervations. But if 
we infer from their ſucceſs in war, that they were a 
happy people at home, we ſhould draw a very im- 
proper concluſion from their victories, as the very 
contrary, from well authenticated records, appears 
to have been the caſe. Even that degree of inter- 
nat happineſs which they did enjoy, may be wholly 
imputed to property having ftill ſome weight and 
authority in the ſtate; for as they infringed upon 
the laws which Solon had eſtabliſhed for its ſecuri- 
ty, they proportionally went to ruin. 


The Lacedemonian government, and the laws of 
Lycurgus, might enable a {mall ſtate to defend it- 
ſelf, 


* 
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elf, and even to become very formidable among ita 
warlike and powerful neighbours; and they may 
ſerve to ſhow to what hardſhips freemen will volun- 
tarily ſubmit, rather than allow themſelves to be 
ſubjugated by any foreign power. 


Lycurgus, in order that his countrymen mould 
be in conſtant readineſs, either for attack or de- 


fence, wanted to make every man a ſoldier; and for 
this purpoſe he thought it neceſſary to introduce 
perfect equality: but knowing that no ſuch thing 
could exiſt where property was unequally divided, 
he, very properly, began by making an equal divi- 
ſion of all poſſeſſions, and by enacting that they 
ſhould not again be bought or ſold; at the ſame 
time rendering the accumulation of en an im- 
poſſibility in the ſtate. 


But ſuch meaſures in a government under diffe- | 
rent circumſtances, would not only be abſurd, but 
impracticable. Hence muſt appear the futility 
of the preſent attempt of the French to adopt 
political equality in a nation where the extremes of 


wealth, and of its te penury, mult. perpe- | 
tually exiſt. 


The Macedonian government was monarchical ; 
but roſe by conqueſt, particularly under Alexander 
the Great, to a degree of power, and an extent of 


dominion, unequalled a at that yang 5 ny other 
nation, 


It may not be improper to 3 whether thoſe 
great military atchievements Were accompliſhed 
under 
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under a de ſpotic government, or whether the Mace. 
donians had any well-founded claim to An 
dan and a certain a eee VOCtO! oY 


"That the kings of [Macedon | were not ak 
arbitrary, will appear from hence, that the ey had 
not the power of puniſhing with death, withbut 

firſt having obtained the conſent of the people, or 
of the army; and that this inſtitution muſt have 
veſted a very material part of the ſupreme power in 
the hands of perſous. independent of property; and 
although there was not any particular aflembly 
of men of great property and confidergtion; yet 
people of this deſcription had a conſtitutional 
right, which khey often exerciſed, of giving their 
advice, and expoſtulating with their monarchs, 
on matters relating to government. So that both 
Property and perſons, in ſome meaſure, appear to 
have: ſhared in power Yong: with The 5 of Ma- 
eden 211% aria FED, A 

The Cathighnians, 2008 A row gerne 
101 by commerce to immenſe power and opulence, 
We are enabled to diſcover, by the fragments of 
their hiſtory, which have been handed down to us 
by Greek, and Roman authors, that the ſupreme 
power of the ſtate was, for many centuries, pretty 
- equally divided between property, and perſons inde- 
pendent of property; and that a third power, pro- 

babey the /uffetes, was enabled to maintain the ba- 
lance between them. 


I be form of cheir government has been men- 
-tioned by ſeveral authors, but they do not explain 
in 
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in what manner the Wenn we. of which it 
nen elected. gel on .viloumaore 


at 7 3 70 fir 
"The two chief FOE hy | ſuff fe 3225 


they were annually choſen, and had : a power T re 
ſembling, as ſome have ſaid, that of kings; ; oth r5 
haye compared their power to; that f the Roma 
conſuls ; it, was their duty to aiſemble. the ſenat 

and in that body they pteſided. The ſenate 55 
compoſed of experienced and reputable perſons; 
but of what number is not known; if the ſuffetes 
agreed. with the ſenate, and the ſenate were unani- 
mous among themſelves, their authority was ſuffi- 
cient to make the laws; hut if the ſujfetes differed 
from them, or if they differed 1 in opinion amo 
themſelves, the Whole matter Was referred to the 
people at large, ef were, in ſuch caſes, the dernier 
relort. CEO 


- Experience: Fran to = ee by the | Seat 
proſperity of the Carthaginians, that their form of 
government had anſwered extremely well, during a 
long period of peace and tranquillity; dut when 
their government came to be agitated by war, and 
the violence of factions the detnier reſott being in 
the people, that is the elaſs of perſons, gave them 
almoſt the whale power; which, according to the 
teſtimony of the beſt e b n 
the ſtate. | 


The nature of the Roman Cotati i : Pig 
nerally known, that it ſeems unneceſfary to be very 


particular on that ſubject. It may not, however, 
2 1 
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be improper to obſerve, that it began with limited 
monarchy. The legiſlative power was at that time 
in the hands of the king and of the ſenate; but 
the election of kings and magiſtrates, the making 
of peace and war, and the judging of criminals, be- 
longed to the So at large; and while the fuf- 
frages were taken ſingle vote, tlie ſupreme 
power, in thoſe. = AN Was placed in the hands 
of perſons independent of property. But Servius, 
tho was one of their kings, divided the people into 
fix claſſes, according to thar Property, and each 
claſs into a certain number of centuries. The firſt 
claſs, conſiſting of the nobility, and people of the 
largeſt property, was divided 1 into a greater number 
of centuries than all the other claſſes put together; 
and as the votes were given by centurics, that me- 
thod of voting put the whole power into the hands 
of property independent of perſons. They likewiſe 
filled all the great offices: the ſenate was elected 
from their body; and they were patricians or no+ 
bles by birth. Thoſe inſtitutions made the ſenate, 
which might be looked upon as a repreſentation 
of the nobles, too formidable for either king or 
people: the ſucceſſor of Servius was baniſhed, and 
as office of King aboliſhed for ever. The people, 
who- had loſt all their conſequence in the legiſla- 
ture, were greatly oppreſſed, and many laws were 
made for the purpoſe of keeping them in that con- 
But that natural right which perſons independent 
* property have, to an equal ſhare with property 
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in the ſupreme power of a ſtate, is not to be ex- 
tinguiſhed by any laws which can be deviſed: it 1s 
unjuſt power only that can ſuſpend the exerciſe of 


this right; and freedom is invaded in the ſame 
proportion that force is ſo employed. The Roman 
people were therefore conſtantly ſtruggling to re · 
gain that ſhare of the government, of which, they 
had been inſidiouſſy deprived, under the ſpecious 
pretence, of eaſing them from too great a ſhare of 


the public burdens. 


While the ſenate and patricians included in 
their body a majority of the great property, and 
were likewiſe poſſeſſed of the whole executive 
power of the ſtate, it is no wonder that they ſhould | 
have been able to maintain their ſuperiority over 
the plebeians, who then conſiſted only of per/ons 
independent of property; but when the Romans 
had made very extenſive conqueſts, and many in- 
dividuals among the plebeians had become ſo rich, 
that a majority of the great property came to be 
included in their body, the caſe was very much 
altered, and the plebeians, as a corps, became more 
powerful than the patricians, including the ſenate. 
The change was gradual, becauſe the ſenate loſt 
power in proportion as the plebeians gained pro- 
perty. If the parties could have been kept in ba- 
lance, when property, and perſons independent of 
property, had each an equal fhare of the power of 
the ſtate, the Romans would have continued to 
enjoy all the advantages of a free government. 
But this was not the caſe: for perſons independent 

| K of 
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of property, availing themſelves of the ai@ given to 
them by property, in order to reduce the power of 
the ſenate, ſeized the whole legiſlative authority. 
It is evident, however, that although property and 
perſons might agree in humbling the ſenate and 
patricians, yet they muſt have had very different 
views in many other reſpects : property, for exam- 
ple, would never agree to an agrarian law; and 
although perſous independent of property had in- 
fluence enough in the legiſlative body to get ſuch a 
law enacted, yet they had not ſufficient power to 
get that law put in execution contrary to the incli- 
nation of property and the ſenate united. When the 
ſenate and patricians were no longer a majority of 
the great property, they had no longer, according 
to the principles which have been laid down, any 
natural right to a ſhare in the legiſlature. They 
might indeed have any proportion of it delegated 
to them by property, and perſons independent of 
property; but, as a corps, they could have no 
better title to govern other men than any other 
corps which happened to make a part of the com- 
munity. Property and perſons would therefore na- 
turally unite in diſpoſſeſüng ſuch a corps of its 
legiflative authority; but when this was done, they 
would as naturally diſagree in other reſpects, and 
conſequently produce violent convulſions in the 
ſtate, which, for want of a proper knowledge of the 
true principles upon which a free government can 
alone be eſtabliſhed, they could not reſtore to 
proper order, and muſt in the end have recourſe to 


military force, which, in place of acting as arbitra- 
1 tors, 
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tors, would ſeize the whole power, and make their 
general abſolute. Such is. the natural progreſs, and 
ſuch were the events which actually took place 


among the Romans, as their hiſtory will teſtify *. 


I muſt further obſerve, That the ſenate of Rome, 
or the ſenate and the whole body of patricians, did 
not neceſſarily conſtitute that claſs of the commu- 
nity which 1 have diſtinguiſhed by the name of 
property : while their body included a ſuperiority 
of the lands, or great property, they had a natural 
right to one half of the ſupreme legiſlative power; 
but if they had not ſuch a ſuperiority of property, 
they had no right whatever to any ſhare of the 
legiſlative authority: their birth, or titles, included 
no natural right to make laws for the whole nation, 
Neither did the appellation of plebeian correſpond 
with perſons independent of property ; becauſe that 
title might likewiſe include a majority of the great 
property, as there can be but little doubt that it 
did toward the end of the Roman republic. Pa- 
trician and plebeian are for theſe reaſons, equally 
unfit with arifocracy and democracy, to expreſs the 
ſenſe which is meant to be conveyed by the terms 
troperty, and perſons independent of property. 

Jam, &c. 
} 
* See the Hiſtorical Review ſubjoined, 
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LETTER YL 


| 1 x the foregoing letters I have attempted t to un- 
fold the principles upon which. true freedom may 
be erected, in as conciſe a manner as ſeemed to be 
conſiſtent with perſpicuity: it remains only to re- 
capitulate the ſubſtance of what has been faid, 
that the ſubject may be preſented under a diſtin& 
point of view; and to add ſuch farther illuſtra- 
tions as may appcar to ariſe e from the 
| | ſubject. 


In the firſt letter, I have endeavoured to give 
fome general, though imperfect idea, of the origin 
and uſe of government in all nations; and have at- 
tempted to ſhow, that the end of all dominion 1s to 
fecure to mankind the freedom of their perſons, and 
the ſecurity of their property; that 1n all civilized 
countries the inhabitants are naturally divided into 
two great claſſes or parties, which are continually 
endeavouring to encroach upon each other; and 

that all juſt power muſt take its rife from a combi. 


- nation of pe- ſons and property. 


In the ſecond letter, it is taken for granted, that 
the repreſentative form of government is beſt ſuited 
to freedom; and conſequently, that the deputies 
{ent to the legiſlative aſſembly muſt, in order to 
preſerve that bleſſing, conſiſt of one half choſen by 
property and the other by Serſons. 

Having, 
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Having, in the third letter, given ſome definition 
of the terms which were found neceſſary to ex- 
plain the ſubject, I have proceeded, in the fourth, 
to ſtate, that the executive power appears to be 
the beſt means to balance the two contending par- 
ties in the legiſlative aſſembly, in which alone true 
freedom can conſiſt: and it ſeems farther to appear, 
that the executive power ſhould be placed 1 in the 
hands of a fingle perſon. 


The fifth letter demonſtrates, that the executive 
power mull. be poſſeſſed of influence in the legifla- 
tive aſſembly, in order to maintain the balance be- 
tween the two parties of which it ſhould confiſt ; 
and hence the neceſſity of the miniſters of the ſo- 
vereign power having ſeats among the deputies, or 
that the ſervants who a& in the name of the 
executive authority ſhould be choſen from that 
body. 


From the fixth letter may be drawn the mot 
forcible reaſons for the creation of peers, which in 
fat, in a great meaſure, renders armed force unne- 
ceſſary in a well-potted government. And the moſt 
unqueſtionable evidence 15 produced, that the Bri- 
tiſh government owes its excellence to its coinci- 


dence with the principles which I have endeayoured 
to eſtabliſh, 


The tranſactions in France ſince the en 
in that country, are brought forward in the ſeventh 
letter, to ſhow how much the French nation have 
miſtaken the true baſis of freedom; and ſome na- 
tural reflections ariſe out of that ſubject. 
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The eighth letter contains the ſketch of a plan of 
national repreſentation for the French people, upon 
the principles which this work inculcates. But 


the apprehenſion of miſconſtruction, at the critical 


period when it was written, having prevented ſo 


full a diſcuſſion as this ſubje& required, to render 


it clearly intelligible; and evidence having appeared 
of its being miſunderſtood by very intelligent rea- 


ders; a ſupplementary letter is added, to explain 


more fully the propoſed mode of repreſentation ; 
which allo points out other advantages to be de- 
rived from a claffification of the community by 
the ſtandard of property. 


In the ninth letter, J have given ſome flight 
ſketches of what hiſtory has tranſmitted reſpecting 
a few of the ancient governments which were ſup- 
poſed to enjoy a conſiderable degree of liberty. But 
although popular governments, by raiſing the lower 
claſs above their natural level in the general ſcale 
of ſociety, may tend to make them fight a foreign 
ſoe with a degree of enthuſiaſm proportioned to 
their conſequence in the ſtate ; yet ſuch govern- 
ments (as the examples will ſhow) did not enjoy 
that domeſtic tranquillity and happineſs which 
equitable laws, and a conſciouſneſs of the abſolute 


ſecurity of property, and of perſonal freedom, muſt 
ever produce, _ 


If the governments which now generally exiſt in 
the world be brought to the teſt of the principles 
which have been inculcated in theſe letters, they 
will demonſtrate the deviations from freedom, v 
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will ſhow exactly the degree of liberty which each 
of the ſtates of Europe poſſeſs, that are generally 
denominated abſolute monarchies, although they 
have ſome fundamental laws which reſtrain the will 
of the ſovereign, and oblige him to reſpect the great 


property: but thoſe cuſtoms or laws are not equal- 


ly favourable to perſonal freedom. It has been 
common to obſerve, that ſuch ſtates differ materially | 


from thoſe deſpotic governments where the ſove- 
reign claims the property of the lands, as is the caſe 
in many of the Aſiatic and African nations: and 
this difference affords a new proof, that property mu/t 
be conſidered as containing half the power of every ſtate; 
becauſe when this power is united to the ſovereign 
authority, according to the principles laid down in 
theſe letters, the whole body of the people muſt 
become completely enſlaved. 


In Turkey, the only ſecurity to property, or re- 
ſtraint on the ſovereign, is derived from the laws of 
their religion, contained in the Koran; and this 
circumſtance has probably tended more to propa- 
gate and preſerve the Mahomedan faith, than either 
the ſword, or the luxurious paradiſe which it pro- 
miſes. 


In all inquiries into the nature of free govern- 
ments, it has been remarked, that the ſecurity of 
perſons and of property was the end propoſed; but 
I have not obſerved, that former diſquiſitions upon 
this ſubje& have remarked, in terms ſufficiently 
explicit, that theſa two bodies of men are at conti- 
nual variance; one of them tending immediately 
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to the deſtruction of property, and the other to the 
enſlaving of perſons, It is this circumſtance which 
makes the dominion of either party a complete deſ- 
potiſm over the other; and from hence ariſes a 
maxim in government, that zeal freedom conſiſts in 


the ſupreme power being equally divided berween per- 
ſons and property. | 


In accounting for the prevalence of 8 
or the dominion of a ſingle perſon, men have had 
recourſe to divine right; or they have ſuppoſed, 
that as one God muſt rule the univerſe, one man, 
to reſemble him, muſt rule a nation. Such ideas 
are ill founded: the true reaſon why the dominion 
of a ſingle perſon has prevailed in moſt countries 
in the world, appears to be, that the two great par- 
ties of perſons and property, finding that they could 
not bear the dominion of each other, committed 
the power to a ſingle perſon, as the leaſt evil of the 
three. 


Mankind have 3 impoſed upon in a variety 
of ways reſpecting government by thoſe who meant 
to ſubjugate them; and impoſtures of this kind 
become frequent, when ſtates are in poſſeſſion of 
ſome degree of freedom. Among theſe may be 
reckoned, that conſtant cry which we hear in the 
French nation, that the laws ſhould reign ; that 
freedom is the reign of the laws. If it be meant, 
that this muſt neceſſarily produce freedom, it 15 
a moſt groſs deception ; becauſe it ſuppoſes, that 
men muſt be free, if they are ruled by law. The 
moſt abominable tyranny has been exerciſed and 
ſanctioned 


, 
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ſanctioned by laws, and by cuſtoms which have 
obtained the force of laws. It is not in the execu- 
tion of ſuch laws as happen to exiſt, but in the 
framing and enacting of neceſſary and good laws, 
that liberty chiefly conſiſts; and (as I have before 
obſerved) from the nature of the laws of any coun- 
try, a true judgment may be formed of the degree 
of freedom enjoyed by its inhabitants. The legiſ- 
lature of every country is a conſtantly operating 
power, and, according to its bias, the laws are 
formed to oppreſs perſons or property, or both; theſe 
opprefſions may be fo ſpeedily performed, that in 
ſome caſes a ſingle law may be ſufficient to deſtroy 
all the ſecurity of property, or annihilate every veſ- 
tige of perſonal freedom. For theſe reaſons, no na- 
tion can poſſibly continue to enjoy liberty, but by 
placing the legiſlative authority, one half in proper- 
ty, and the other half in perſons, and by preſerving 
ſuch a balance between thoſe parties as completely 
precludes either from preponderating. 
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Y celebrated Doctor Adam Smith, in his ela- 
borate work on the Wealth of Nations, has clearly 
| pointed out the deſtructive effect of monopolizing 
and feſtrictive laws upon commercial property, by 
cramping 1 its operations, and thwarting its natural 
tendency to iticreaſe the wealth and proſperity of a 
country. of this rational ſyſtem M. Turgot is 
now ſuppoſed to have been the original diſcoverer, 
and our learned and intelligent countryman its ſuc- 
ceſsful elucidator. But in whatever view his work 
may be regarded, it has proved a valuable acquiſi- 
tion to mankind, by demotiſtrating the multiplied 
errors with which human policy Hal obſtructed the 
very ends it intended to promote. Nearly from 
the ſame cauſes, and in the ſame manner, have in- 
judicious laws and inſtitutions operated in ob- 
ſtructing the general influence of property upon 
ſociety, which naturally would have produced 
to man the moſt ſolid and permanent advantages. 


It would appear that neither M. Turgot nor 
Doctor Smith had been aware, that the ſubject of 
which they treated was but a branch of a more 
general, and much more extenſive and important 
G 48 the influence of property upon ſociety, from 

which, 
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which, in the firſt inſtance, all human knowledge 
is derived; upon which depends the condition of 
government and legiſlation, and the progreſs of ci- 
vilization; with the prevalence of virtue or vice 
among mankind. 


The dependance of knowledge, government, and 
civilization, upon the operation of property, may 
be underſtood from what has already. been' faid 
upon theſe ſubjects; but it may be more difficult 
to comprehend how public and private virtue 
ſhould be influenced by the fame cauſe, al- 


though it has before been obſerved, that they 


neceſſarily muſt be attendant upon real civiliza- 


tion *. 


No inference can be. clearer to me, than that 
property would eſtabliſh general juſtice and virtue 
among men, if it were permitted to produce its 
natural effects upon ſociety, without any force or 
reſtraint from partial laws and cuſtoms ; ſo that, 
on the one hand, it ſhould not be accumulated 
and confined to a few perſons, but ſuffered to dif- 
fuſe itfelf, without impediment, in all directions, 
by paſſing through the channels of natural deſcent 
to equal Lacked © and, on the other, that no re- 
ſtrictions ſhould be laid to prevent honeſt induſtry 
from acquiring and poſſeſſing its juſt attainments. 
In this caſe, the diſparity of circumſtances amon 
mankind would no longer be ſo prominent — 
ſtriking; envy could not act for want of an object; 


See note, page 11. 
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induftry would everywhere appear to be the uni- 
form ſource of -proſperity, and the only road to 
happineſs ; men- would not fcel. that they were 
unjuſtly dealt with, and every 1dea of retaliating 
injuſtice would be annthilated ; whereas, in other 
circumſtances, I am convinced, that this impreſ- 


fion firſt inſtigates the diſcontented to diſhoneſty. | 


Ihe laws, which operate powerfully in amaſſing Bl 
and retaining immenſe property into few hands, 
have a counteraction in ſtarving thouſands, whom 
the circulation of that property, through the various 
channels of equal kindred, would have fupported 
and maintained. In the moſt productive ſoils, 
where the ſun exerts his more ardent and fertiliz- 
ing powers, reſervoirs of water are formed, to be 
diſtributed in numerous channels for the nouriſh- ' 
ment of the various plants with which the induſtry 
of man has ſtocked the ſurface of the earth: with- 
hold this refreſhing element; pen it up in the reſer- 
voirs, and ſuffer it not to flow into the channels 
that were prepared for it, the plants muſt wither and 
decay, and the ſoil become barren and unproductive. 
Not diſſimilar are the effects of this claſs of laws 
upon the inferior orders of ſociety. The extent of 
their pernicious influence is not at firſt perceived. 
But when we reflect, on one hand, how the pro- 
geny, which deſcends from one man, is multiplied, 
by children, and grand children, and great grand 
children, ſo that in the courſe of a few ſucceſſions 
the equal deſcendants of this man may amount to 
thouſands; and, on the other hand, that tlie ori- 

. | ginal 
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ginal property, in place of going, as nature points 
out, equally to all his children, to be by them im- 
proved and circulated again equally among their 
deſcendants, becomes the excluſive poſſeſſion of 
one individual, while thouſands (who ſoon multi- 
ply to tens and hundreds of thouſands) ſtand in 
the ſame degree of relationſhip to the original poſ- 

teſſor of the property. By this means the natural 
diſtribution of property is diſarranged and broken; 
a few are elevated by wealth and power, out of all 
proportion beyond what the uninfluenced effects 
of property would have produced; while, for every 
one ſo elevated, thouſands are depreſſed below the 
{tations they would have held, had that property 
been permitted to flow 1n 1ts natural channels, to 
have put into exertion, in the various hands 
through which it paſſed, the productive powers of 
induſtry. 


Beſides theſe principal laws, there are many 
others, which partial conſiderations, perhaps partial 
influence, and the ſtinted comprehenſion of man 
in the contemplation of future conſequences, may 
have occafioned, which have powerful effects in 
diſ- arranging the natural progreſs of property, and 
defeating the operations of induſtry. 


It has before been obſerved, that ſlaves, who 
are not permitted to poſſeſs any property, cannot 
poſſibly be honeſt from principle *. From the 
lame cauſe, wherever laws or inſtitutions obviouſly 
cramp or reſtrain property in its, natural progreſs 


See page 43, and 44. 
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and effects, a tendency to diſhoneſty and vice will 


manifeſt: itſelf among the inferior orders of the 


people, [proportioned to the prevalence of ſuch 


laws. The poor are not philoſophers ; they do not 
diſcover ſuch effects by a chain of reaſoning, but 
they are quick in the diſcernment of injuſtice, when 
it operates againſt themſelves ; they have a ge- 
neral ſenſe of being aggrieved, and the ſentiment 
of retaliating injuſtice riſes in their minds, and ge- 
nerates diſhoneſty, and all the variety of crimes 
which are its natural attendants. 


It is a ſtrong preſumption, that the laws which 
diſarrange the natural progreſs of property, by 
partial reſtraints, have the effect of fomenting or 
exciting the commiſſion of crimes, when the ab- 
ſence of ſuch laws exempts ſociety from theſe 
direful conſequences. In thoſe parts of England, 
and Wales, where the inſtitution of gavelkind 
prevails, I underſtand its good effects are to be ſeen 
in the general improved ſtate of the face of the 
country, and in the comparative comfort, happi- 
neſs and virtue of its inhabitants *. In the united 
provinces, the rule of inheritance ſeems to be, the 
equal diviſion of the poſſeſſions of the parent 
among the children; and the general tendency of 
the laws appears favourable to the natural progres 
of property +. The dependence of all claſſes of 


* See Williams's Hiſtory of Monmouthſhire, 


+ No country can vie with Holland in the number of 
& thoſe inhabitants, whoſe lot, if not riches, is at leaſt a com- 
« fortable ſufficiency.“ | 

GuTa81e's Geogr. Grammar, p. 476. 
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people i is upon induſtry, and in conſequence they 
are exempted from poverty and vice. Upon leav- 
ing the territory of the united ſtates, and enter- 
ing into the dutchy of Cleves, a paſting traveller 
remarks the beggarly habits and appearance of the 
children of the peaſantry, compared with thoſe of 
the country fo immediately adjoining, which ſhe 

had juſt left *. In the city of Hamburgh, the laws 
preſcribe the equal diviſion of the parent's eſtate 
among all the children. At Hamburgh, I had 
occaſion to remark, that it was the cuſtom of mer» 
chants to ſend boys, almoſt children, from all parts 
of the city, through ſtreets, and paſſages, and alleys, 
with bags of money carried openly upon their 
ſhoulders, without any riſque, or any apprehenſion of 
riſque, from theft or robbery. This ſurely indicated 
great correctneſs of morals among the people? 
When an extra tax was to be levied upon the 
Hamburghers, (of which two inſtances occurred 
within my knowledge) the mode adopted was, to 
aflels the income of the inhabitants at a certain 
rate or percentage; and it was left to individuals 
to pay what was due, without any other obligation 
but that of honour, and without any one perſon 
knowing what another contributed; yet the ge- 
neral product never failed to make the previous 
calculation, I may add, that thecommiſhonof crimes 
of any kind was rare; and that in the courſe of two 
years, only one capital trial had taken place, which 
was of a woman for child-murder. Hamburgh 
is computed to contain about 100,000 inhabi- 


Mrs. Radclife's Journey through Holland, &c. 
| tants, 
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tants *, It may be proper, however, to obſerve, 
that the period to which I allude, is at the diſtance 
of upwards of twenty years back ; and that I have 
been ſince told, the fame correct morals do not 
now exiſt, or are not ſo prevalent ; which was im- 
puted by my informant to the reſort of emigrants, 
and other foreigners, in great numbers, to Ham- 
| burgh, who had brought their vices along with them. 
If this cauſe had not been aſſigned, I ſhould have 
imputed the change to ſome innovations affecting 
the general ſtate of property. 


When property, by the influence of partial 
laws, is prevented from taking its natural courſe, 
which tends to benefit ſociety, it deviates, or 
rather 1t is impelled into another channel, and 
produces an oppoſite effect. In the one caſe virtue 
is generated, in the other vice, for the correction 
of which the government reſorts to penal laws; 
but penal laws have no effect in diminiſhing the 
original cauſe of this evil, which, on the contrary, 
is by its nature progreſſive; the effects which it 
produces are in like manner progreſſive, occaſion- 
ing crimes to increaſe in number and enormity; 
further penalties and ſeverer laws of reſtraint are 
called for, and the executive power is obliged to 
uſe more energy and force. Thus a train of evils 
multiply, without remedying the diſeaſe of the 
ſtate, which becomes gradually worſe and worſe, 
and tends more and more to the final deſtruction 
or diſſolution of the political union. From hence 


* Guthrie's Grographical Grammar. 
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has ariſen the general remark, repeated almoſt by 
all authors in all ages, of the progreſs of nations 
to decline, which 1s ſuppoſed indeterminately to 
reſult from the effects of luxury and corruption 
inſeparable from an advanced ſtate of fociety ; 
but an attention to the general effect of pro- 
perty upon mankind, to the beneficial influence 
of its free agency, to the pernicious conſequences 
ol its reſtraint, may ſuggeſt the means of arreſting 
this evil in its progreſs, and of turning the current 
of national impulſe from ruin to proſperity. 


An intelligent and benevolent magiftrate has 
lately publiſhed a very judicious. work upon the 
Police of the City of London, and has ſuggeſted 
many neceſſary amendments in the corrective mea- 
ſures of reſtraint, with the view of preventing 
crimes, So far as this performance goes, it is 
highly meritorious and commendable ; but when 
the author aſks, in his introduction, “ from That 
* ſource theſe numerous inconveniencies and preſſures 
* ſpring * and where a remedy is to be found for 
* ſo many accumulated evils 9” —he is not aware 
that a direct anſwer may be given to his queſtion, 
upon which the moſt perfe& reliance may be 
placed. Free property from the reſtraints that 
interrupt its natural progreſs ; ſuffer it to ſpread 
and diffuſe itſelf as juſtice dire&s; exempt it from 
the influence of partial laws, and you will ſoon find 
that crimes will abate, and puniſhments ceaſe to be 
neceſſary; that men will rely upon property and 
induſtry for their ſupport, and that virtue will 


become a leſſon ſelf-taught and generally prac- 
tiſed. 


I. Il am 


5 POSTSCRIPT. 


I am forry to make a remark that may have 
any tendency to damp the moſt heavenly pro- 
penſity that can influence the human mind, the 
deſire of cultivating virtue in the riſing genera- 
tion, with a view to countera& the general pre- 
valence of vice; but I much fear, that without 
the aid of the legiſlature, in the ſituation alluded 
to, ſuch benevolent intentions muſt prove ineffec- 
tual. If, by the reſtraints which partial laws 
impoſe upon property, the natural gradation that 
is favourable to induſtry, and of courſe to virtue, 
be broken and interrupted, and thereby a diſpo- 
ſition to immoral conduct be produced among 
the inferior orders of ſociety, by the habit which 
is confirmed in them, of relying upon other means 
than property and induſtry for ſubſiſtence, it will 
be in vain to expect that precept or education 
can eſtabliſh a, barrier of ſufficient ſtrength to ſtem 
the current of depravity and example, while the 
ſources from whence it flows contin undimi- 
niſhed and unaltered, 


But ſhould this ſubject be hereafter ſo clearly 
elucidated as to attract the attention of the legiſ- 
lature, and to induce the gradual amendment of 
thoſe laws, which obſtruct the natural progreſs of 
property, then might we hope for a general me- 
lioration of the foil, which would fit it for the 
culture of virtue; then would inſtruction pro- 
duce its proper effect, and the example of the 
parent eſtabliſh and confirm the leſſons of the 
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PREFACE. 


IS following Hiſtorical Review of the Roman 
Monarchy and Republic will only be underſtood by 
thoſe who are acquainted with the Roman Hiſtory; 
to many readers of which I fear it may prove inſi- 
pid, if not dull. What has heen conſidered as the 
moſt entertaining, and with the great majority of 
readers, perhaps, the moſt intereſting part of the 
Roman Hiſtory, is the military exploits and at- 
chievements of that warlike people. A work in- 
tended to withdraw tlie attention from thoſe won- 
der- exciting narrations, and to fix it on the leſs re- 
garded occurrences of the civil government, which 
have hitherto been thrown into the back- ground 
of the picture, ſtands little chance of attracting ap- 
probation. The few, however, who think deeper on 
theſe ſubjects, and who can diſcern the ſcope and 
intention of this inquiry, may approve of an attempt 
to correct prejudices that have proved deſtructive 
to the general intereſts of mankind. 


My deſign at firſt being merely to apply the prin- 
ciples derived from the effects of property on ſociety 
and government, to the occurrences of the Roman 
Monarchy and Republic, eſtabliſhed facts only 
claimed my attention; and the author whom ] prin- 
cipally conſulted and followed was Vertot, in his Hiſ- 
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tory of the Revolutions of Rome; becauſe in that 
, found the civil occurrences ſelected to my 
hand, and the circumſtances mentioned generally 
1 by references to other authors. The hiſ- 
torian of the progreſs and termination of the Ro- 
man republic diſappointed my expectations in 
the earlier part of the Riſtory. He only enters 
upon his avowed ſubject at that period when both 
orders of the ſtate, the plebeians as well as the 
tricians, were admitted to the higher offices of 
magiſtracy and command ; and when, in its pro- 
greſs, the power of government was pretty equally 
divided between the claſſes of property and perſons ; 
which was undoubtedly the era of the greateſt 
perfection of the republic. But facts are ſuffi- 
ciently eſtabliſhed in the prior part of the hiſtory 
to ſhew, that this ſtate of equipoiſe in reſpect to 
the diſcordant parts of the community, and of con- 
ſequent good government, proceeded from the 
forcible retrenchment of that authority which the 
| ſenate and the patricians, or the claſs of property, 
had ufurped, and moſt grofsly abuſed ; and that, 
therefore, this perfection of the republic, ſo much 
approved of and admired, was accidental and. 


tranſitory ; and not the reſult of wiſdom, but of 
contention. . - 


_ Moſt writers on the ſubject of the Romans en- 

thuſiaſtically admire their character and govern- 
ment, which they exhibit in ſhining, but falſe, 

colours; miſtaking military conqueſt and renown 
tor good government, and repreſenting the virtues 
| of 
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of a few-diſtinguiſhed individuals as the general 
character of the people. If theſe were mere mat- 
ters of curioſity or ſpeculation, there would be no 
occaſion to conteſt them; but unhappily they have 
gained ſuch an aſcendancy, and made ſuch an im- 
preſſion on the world, as to influence the conduct 
of governments and nations. The perfection of 
the Roman republic as a civil inſtitution is a da- 
tum eſtabliſhed paſt queſtion or doubt, and on all 
occaſions referred to as incontrovertible. It is an- 
nounced as a model for all republics; and it has 
ſuggeſted that form of government to imitating 

ſtates, who have been tempted to reject much 
better eſtabliſhments for the mad experiment of 
becoming great and virtuous like the Romans! 
Such, I imagine, was the origin of the republic of 
England; ſuch appears to be the cauſe of the 
preſent inſanity in France. Let the authors, who 
have contributed to impoſe theſe opinions upon 
the world, contemplate and lament the direful 
conſequences of their miſrepreſentations. 


Such reflections as theſe gave a new turn to my 
undertaking. I now found, that beſides illuſtra- 
ting the luminous diſcovery of my friend, a proſ- 
pect opened of correcting errors in public opinion, 
which had been productive of the moſt tremendous 
miſchiefs to ſociety and mankind. My zeal and 
my induſtry were ſtimulated, and my efforts ex- 
tended. I was, however, anxious to compreſs my 
obſervations to a limited compaſs; and I am 
ſomew hat apprehenſive that my work may be defi- 

14 cient 
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cient from this cauſe. Many perſons have adopted 
the idea of the unrivalled excellence of the Roman 
character and government, who have but a very 
confined knowledge of the Roman hiſtory ; to 
whom a more detailed and circumſtantial account 
would have rendered the ſubject more intelligible. 
Of the competence of my endeavours to the attain- 
ment of their objects, it 1s not for me but the pub- 
lic to judge; but to the merit of good intentions 
I may with confidence lay claim. 


The important tendency of my work, the mul- 
tifarious matter it contained, and the frequent 
recurrences of the ſame ſubjects, have induced me 
to compile an Index, which may be uſeful to thoſe 
who wiſh to reconſider its contents; and which 
may poſſibly operate againſt myſelf, by facilitating 
the detection of errors. As I found quotations 
from different authors neceſſary to eſtabliſh parti- 
cular circumſtances or facts, more fully than by 
my own repreſentation of them, and ſometimes 
for their further illuſtration, and as particular 
paſſages occaſionally called for detached remark or 
obſervation, I have had occaſion to add a variety 
of notes. There are likewiſe general references to 
authors without quotation; as well as to particular 
parts of the work itſelf. To prevent an inconve- 
nience which I have often experienced in reading, 
where notes and references promiſcuouſly occur, I 
have adopted a twofold mode of indicating them, 
to diſtinguiſh the different ſpecies of reference 
made at the foot of the page. Where there is 
either 
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either quotation, or remark I have made ufe of 
letters, which imply that there is ſomething in- 
tended to be read; but where the reference is only 
to mention the part or page of an author to which 
recourſe may be had, and for which it is unne- 
ceſſary to interrupt the preſent attention of the 
reader, I have made uſe of the aſteriſk, obelus, 


and other marks uſually employed for reference in 
books. | 


IN TR O- 
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| CHARLES PATTON, Esquize. 


Inv been urgent with you to give a ſecond 
edition of your work to the public, as well from 
the very extraordinary circumftances attending 
your firſt publication, which ſo much narrowed 
its circulation, as from the additional important 
matter, which I knew you to poſſeſs. It is true, 
that your ſituation at preſent, and for ſome years 
back, has ſo ,completely occupied your time, that 
you could not poſſibly find leifure to digeſt your 
thoughts into the form you might wiſh for meet- 
ing the public eye, But your diſcoveries appear 
to me of ſuch importance to mankind, where 
error has ſo powerfully preyailed, that I think it 
highly proper no time ſhould be loſt, in giving to 
the world, at leaſt a ſketch of what you may here- 
after digeſt into a more regular form. 


I will frankly acknowledge, another motive with 
me for urging your preſent publication 1s, that 
you may affert your right to the diſcoveries you 
have made, which tend ſo much to enlighten the 
political world, and diſpel the obſcurities of hiſ- 
tory, 
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tory, ere they ſhall be claimed, through adoption, 
by others. My apprehenſions upon this ſubject 
have been alarmed by a paſſage I met with in an 
Account of the Life and Writings of Doctor Adam 
Smith, lately publiſhed by a very eminent writer, 
and (as J underſtand) a very amiable man; but 
to whoſe doctrine on the ſubject of diſcoveries in 
political economy, as I interpret his meaning, 1 
muſt enter my formal proteſt. His words are 
« But in queſtions of fo complicated anature as 
occur in Political economy, the credit of ſuch 
* opinions belongs of right to the author who 
« firſt eſtabliſhed their ſolidity, and followed them 
out to their remote conſequences, not to him 
* who, by a fortunate accident, firſt ſtumbled on 
« the truth.” The diſcoverer of truth, on what- 
ever ſubje&, ought certainly to enjoy the credit 
of his diſcovery; and the perſon who ęfabliſtes 
the ſolidity of this truth, and follou it out to its 
remote conſequences, is entitled to che credit of 
having done ſo, but ſurely. not to the credit of 
having made the original diſcovery ?—Were the- 
general poſition of the learned biographer ad- 
mitted, ſome academical gentleman, experienced 
in the art of ſyſtem-making, might, by foiſting 
your. diſcoveries into his work, aſſume to himſelf 
the credit of your opinions. 


It is not for me to be the encomiaſt of your 
performance; but I cannot help repeating, that” 
[ conſider your diſcovery as of the higheſt impor- 
tance to mankind. No wonder that the purſuit 


of- 
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of civil liberty has ſo often ended in tyranny 
and oppreſſion, ſince the requiſites of which it is 
conſtituted were miſunderſtood and unknown. 
Tae definition which you have given of it, for- 
warns us to avoid the overbearing oppreſſion of 
the claſs of property on the one hand, and the more 
intolerable tyranny of the many-headed monſter 
democracy, or the claſs of perſans, on the other, 
and conducts tlirough the middle way to the ſa- 
cred temple where the goddeſs herſelf reſides, with 
the ſceptre and the balance in her hand, divid- 
ing between the repreſentatives of property and 
Herſous the powers of legiſlation; ſo that by equal 
laws the poſſeſſions of property may be inſured: 
to the one, and the enjoyment of perſonal free- 
dom to the other, under the ſacred auſpices of 
royalty—with the power to reſtrain, but without 
the ability to tyrannize. Such is the only con- 
ſtitution of government in the world, where true 
liberty and the ſecurity of property are uniformly 
maintained; obviouſly depending upon the ſtate 
of repreſentation in the - legiſlative aſſembly, 
where property and perſons are adequately repre- 
ſented, and royalty preſerves the balance between 
them. 


The principles upon which this equality of re- 
preſentation depends, your work, in my apprehen- 
ſion, has clearly explained; and, in particular, the 
aſtoniſhing effects produced by the grand diviſion 
of the whole into the two general and oppoſing in- 
tereſts of property and perſons, upon which all the 


opera- 
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operations of civil government muſt depend, 
and ought to be regulated; becauſe they divide 
and involve the whole ſociety, and form the only 
natural diſtinction among men. By the prevalence 
of the one or the other, the errors of government 
are produced; by an exact equipoiſe between 
them, the perfection of freedom is eſtabliſhed; 
and upon the ſtability of this eſtabliſnment, the 
excellence of the conſtitution of government de- 
pends. | 


By the application of theſe principles, a ſubject 
of much difficulty has been ſimplified and eluci- 
dated; and they will be found applicable to every 
civilized government in the world, becauſe all are 
compounded of the ſame materials, and muſt * 
divided into the claſſes of property and perſons. 
ſtruck me, upon the peruſal of your work, Fan 
the Roman republic, where the oppoſing claſſes 
were left, without reſtraint, to battle againſt one 
another, afforded a ſtriking illuſtration of your 
ideas; and the ſame opinion expreſſed by a friend, 
as eminent for penetration and diſcernment, as for 
literature *, determined me to make the attempt, 
which I have now accompliſhed ; and to offer my 
Hiſtorical Review as an appendage to your Inveſti- 
gation of the Effects of / Property on Society and 


Government. 


Doctor John Hunter, 


rofeſſor of Humanity at St. An- 
drow? 8. 
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When I entered upon this undertaking; I did 
not expect it to occupy ſo many ſheets as it has 


filled; but in its progreſs I found additional mo- 


tives for extending my remarks. The magic of 
military ſucceſs has ſo captivated the hiſtorians of 
the Roman republic, that they have altogether 
Joſt ſight of the ſtate of the civil government, the 
defects and errors of which give way to the rapture 
and admiration of heroica] exploits. It is unfor: 
tunate, that peaceable men are ſuch paſſionate ad; 


mirers of victories and conqueſts, . which has, oc- 


caſioned learning to qo almoſt as much miſchief 
4s \ War itſelf, by the encomiums it has beftowed 
upon conquerors, The civil government of Rome 
has. been cried up as a model of perfection, be- 
caufe it prodeced 2 warlike people, who by their 
conqueſts became ſovereigns of the world. If the 
excellence of civil government confilt in agorel- 
fion againſt other ſtates, and ſucceſs in offenſive 
war, Rome was certainly. a mode] of perfection; ; 
but if domeſtic tranquillity, the preſervation of 
perſonal liberty, and the ſecurity of property, con- 


ſtitute its excellence, the Roman republic was 


one of the worft governments the world ever pro- 


duced : foreign war was abſolutely neceflary to 


its exiſtence, without which it muſt, in a very 
ſhort time, have deſtroyed itſelf; for it neceſſarily 
and unavoidably produced a perpetual ſcene of 
conteſt and warfare between the clafſes of pro- 


perty and perſons, becauſe there was no regulat- 


ing power in the conſtitution ta balance or con- 
troul 
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trout them; and the only remedy for internal 
diſcord was foreign hoſtility. The great eulo- 
gium of this IS is its production of ce- 
lebrated characters *. Perpetual warfare muſt 
always have this effect; ; and perhaps civil war 
ſhould be more productive of diſtinguiſhed cha. 
racters than any other; for the whole community 
being engaged, whatever abilities it contains muſt 
come forward. But for this reaſon would theſe 
learned gentlemen prefer a ſtate of civil war to a 
ſettled and well regulated government, whoſe ob, 
ject was not foreign conqueſt and dominion, but 
domeſtic tranquillity ? | 


As every hiſtory of Rome, even that which 
profeſſes to treat of the progreſs and termination 
of the republic, is engroſſed by the military en- 
terpriſes of that warlike people, which attract 
the whole attention both of the hiſtorian and his 
reader, a work ſeemed wanting, that would make 
her civil government the ſole object of inveſtiga- 
tion, abſtracted from the glare of military ſuc- 
ceſſes, ſo that its real defects and deformity 
might appear, and mankind be no longer deluded 
into the imitation of a diſcordant ſyſtem of go- 
vernment, incompatible with domeſtic tranquil- 


Vet under all theſe defects, as we have repeated oc- 
caſion to obſerve, they enjoyed the moſt envied diſtinction 
* of nations, continual proſperity,-and an almoſt uninterrupted 
« ſucceſſion of ſtateſmen and warriors unequalled in the hiſtory 
of mankind.” Ferguſon's Hiſt, Vol. I. page 72. 


lity, 
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lity, and hoſtile to the independence of every 
other ſtate. The want of ſuch a work has led 
me to proſecute my remarks farther than I at 
firſt intended; and if by this feeble attempt an 
abler pen ſhall be induced to diſcuſs the ſubject 
more completely, I may have rendered a real ſervice 
to the world. 


J remain, ke. 1 


| ROBERT PATTON. 
_ Edinburgh, 35th Auguſt 1795. 
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BOOK FIRST: 
FROM THE BUILDING OF ROME TO THE CRE- 
ATION OF THE TRIBUNES OF THE PEOPLE. 


Und Romulus the Romans were at firſt a 
band of banditti, without diſtinction in reſpect to 
property or rank. They choſe Romulus for their 
leader or chief, to direct their warlike, or rather 
their predatory enterpriſes; and when they came 
to take up their reſidence on the afterſite of Rome, 
it was rather as a horde, than as a nation. 


As robbers are the common enemies of all, the 
ſafety of Romulus's band conſiſted in rendering 
themſelves formidable by their numbers, which 
made them aſſimilate as many as would join them, 
and adopt as brethren thoſe whom occaſionally 
they might ſubdue. By theſe means, from a horde 
of banditti, they came to aſſume the form of a peo- 
ple, and to aſſert tlie rights of a nation. The in- 
dependence which they had acquired by this in- 
creaſe of their numbers, dictated tlie policy they 
continued long afterwards to practiſe, of convert- 
ing ſubjected enemies into fellow- citizens; which 
has been admired as one of the greateſt efforts of 
political wiſdom |! 


M The 
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The power firſt exerciſed by Romulus was mere- 
1y that of a chief. who had been choſen from among 
his equals ; and it was therefore very moderate, and 
under great reſtraint. The diviſion, which he 
made of his people into tribes and curiæ, appears 
to me to have been a military arrangement, which 
the increafed number of his follpwers rendered ne- 
ceſſary, and in which they acquieſced; and the 
adoption afterwards of a ſenate, to deliberate upon, 
and to dictate public meaſures, was probably an ac- 
commodating itep, on his part, to aſſociate in the 
government the moſt diſtinguiſhed and the moſt 
eſteemed of his followers. This conjecture ſeems 
to be ſupported by the following conſiderations: 
Firſt, by the mode in which the ſenate was form- 
ed; the king himſelf naming only one, who was 
indeed the firſt or principal, _ acted as a ſort of 
vice-preſident; and the reſt (ninety-nine in num- 
ber) being choſen by the tribes and the Curiæ: and, 
ſecondly, by the weight which they had in the 
national deliberations; the vote of each ſenator 
being equal to that of the king, whoſe: pecuhar 
privileges or prerogatives conſiſted in aſſembling 
the ſenate, and propoſing the ſubjects for its deli- 
beration. | 


Hitherto the Romans bad conſiſted but of one 
order of people. In reſpe& to property they were 
equal; and therefore the whole ſociety might be con- 
ſidered as conſiſting only of the claſs of perſons, who 
bad nothing to fear but from their chief, whom, 
therefore, they watched with jealouſy, and kept under 
very 
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very confined reſtrictions. In theſe circumſtances 
and the community conſiſting of ſo {mall a num- 
ber, the perfect equality of voices in the gene- 
ral aſſembly of the people was altogether proper and 
conſiſtent; for whilſt there was no Tomes among 
them in reſpect to property, their political intereſts 
muſt be the ſame; and therefore the ratification of 
laws, and the kun e of all general meaſures 
reſpecting the ſociety, was with great propriety. re- 
ferred to them. But when, by the introduction of 


ſubordination, inequality of power and rank took 


place among them, inequality in reſpect to proper- 


ty, or perſonal poſſeſſions muſt ſoon follow; and 


the diviſion of the ſociety into two political orders, 
which was the conſequence of the eftabliſh- 
ment of a ſenate, muſt have an evident tendency: to 


accelerate its reſolution into the claſſes of property 


and perſons. 


The choice of the ſenators was made from the 
ſeniors of the ſocicty, and for life ; and their pecu- 
har privileges conferred a dignity upon them, which 
extended itſelf to their families, and raiſed a new 
order in the ſtate, under the deſignation” of patri- 
cans, from whence, in future, almoſt all the ſena- 
tors were excluſively choſen. This appropriation 
of dignity and power to certain individuals and 
their families, which divided the ſociety into the 
two orders of patricians and plebeians, was foreſeen 


to be productive of jealouſy and diſagreement in 


the community; to remedy which the ſingular in- 
ſtitution of patron and client, which connected in- 
M 2 dividuals 
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dividuals of both orders, by ties of mutual ſupport 
and protection, is ſaid to have been adopted; and 
the effects of this inſtitution, which was hardly ever 
violated by the Romans, muſt have been very con- 
fiderable, although inſufficient to countera& the 
natural contention for aſcendency, which muſt ariſe 
in every civihzed ſociety, when, by diſparity of for- 
tune, it is divided into the claſſes of property and 
perſons. 

As far as we can n judge from the early hiſtory of 
Rome, the political diſtinction of ſenators and peo- 
ple ſubſiſted for ſome time before the natural one 
of property and perſons took place ; in other words, 
the ſociety was divided into the ſenate and the peo- 
ple, before ſuch a diſparity in reſpe& to property 
had ariſen among them, as to divide them into the 
claſſes of property and perſons; and, in this ſituation, 
the intereſts of the people at large would be uni- 
formly purſued. It is not even improbable that 
the ſenate acted from motives of attention to the 
general intereſt, when they conſpired the death of 
their king; who, in conſequence of his military ſuc- 
ceſſes, might be aiming at unlimited power, or deſ- 
potiſm, which it was the intereſt of all to prevent; 
but of which the mary might be made the dupes, 
whilſt the feu poſſeſſed the wiſdom to diſcern, and 
the courage to defeat it. 

After the death of Romulus, whom the ſenate 
permitted the people to worſhip as a god, in com- 
penſation for having prevented them from idoliz- 
ing bim as a king, either from the general appre- 
henſiop 
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henſion of the regal appointment, or from the deſire 
of dividing the dignity and the power of royalty 
among themſelves, the election of a ſucceſſor to 
him was avoided ; and the ſenators, in ſucceſſion, 
took upon themſelves to govern the ſtate as ſub- 


ſtitutes for the king, each for the ſpace of five 
days. But in the courſe of one year the people 


became tired of this tranſitory ſucceſſion of ſove- 
reigns, which rendered ſtill more invidious the 
diſtinction that had taken place between them and 
their exalted fellow-citizens. They inſiſted on 
the appointment of a new king, and claimed their 
privilege to ele& him, which the ſenate did not, at 
this tune, think proper to conteſt. 


It may appear doubtful, whether in this firſt 
difference between the ſenate and the people, the 
former were actuated in their conduct as the poſ- 
ſeſſors of property, by which they were probably 
already in ſome degree diſtinguiſhed from the other 
citizens, or if it was merely their political ſitua- 
tion, the efprit du corps, and the love of power, that 
influenced them. I am rather diſpoſed to think 
that the difference in reſpect to property between 
the patriciaus and the plebians was not yet ſufficient 
to create a powerful motive of action. 


In reſpect to property, we are told that the terri- 
tory which the Romans at firſt poſſeſſed was un- 
equally divided. into three parts: the firſt, for the 
ſupport of the religious eſtabliſhment ; the ſecond, 
for the regal, and other public expences; and the 
third, which was by far. the largeſt, for the main- 
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tenance of the people, being divided into thirty equal 
portions for the thirty curiæ, which brought the 
proportion of two arpents to each individual ; and 
this continued to be conſidered as the allotment 
for a citizen for many years afterwards. But when, 
by the junction of the Sabines with the Romans, 
fo early as the ſeventh year of the city, the Sabine 
territory came to be added to that of Rome, ſome 
diſparity in reſpect to property muſt have taken 
place among the citizens of Rome, becaule ſuch 
probably exiſted among the Sabines, who were in- 
corporated with them. | 


Yet the ſimplicity in the manners of thoſe times, 
the exemption from {ſuperfluous wants, and the 
tenor of equality in which the Romans had 
originally lived, would for {ome time, and particu- 
larly during the life-tume of the firſt inhabitants, 
repreſs the aſſumptions which property naturally 
ſuggeſts and introduces. But whenever its in- 
fluence was fairly known and felt, it would not fail 
to be coveted, and it would naturally reſort where 
public authority was placed; rendering the indivi. 
duals who had been ſelected for ſenators, and whoſc 
families were ennobled as patricians, its poſſeſſoꝶ, 
in oppoſition to the pleheiaus, who thus would 
conſtitute the claſs of perſens; and thereby the 


artificial and the natural diviſion of the {ocicty 
would be nearly the ſame. 


Under the government of the kings, however, 
exemption from want was almoſt the Sonde of 
all 
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all orders of the ſociety ; becauſe the poorer citi- 
zens were provided for by the diviſion of the con- 
quered lands, the one half being fold to indemnify 
the ſtate for the expences of the war, and the 
other, which became a part of the public domain, 
being granted, as might be requiſite, either gra- 
tuitouſly, or on payment of a {mall quit-rent, for 
the ſupport of the poorer citizens (a): which ne- 
ceffarily lefſened the dependence of the poor upon 
the rich, and the more obvious effects of the aſcen- 
dency of wealth. By this interpoſition of the royal 
influence, the extremes both of poverty and riches 
were avoided; and the whole community being 
brought nearer to the ſame level, their political 


wants became more uniform, and, of courſe, they 


were leſs liable to diſunion and diſſention. 


So far from property preponderating during the 
regal government of Rome, notwithſtanding that 
the ſenators and the patricians muſt ſoon have be- 
come the moſt wealthy, the conſtitutional powers 


af the general aſſembly of the people, where the 


claſs of perſons, by the majority of its ſuffrages, muſt 
prevail, placed the whole authority of the govern- 
ment with them, In thete aſſemblies the laws, 
hich might previouſly be digeſted in the ſenate, 


(a) © On vendoit ordinairement une moitie de ces terres con- 
* quiſes pour indemniſer Petat des frais de la guerre, et Pautre 
<* moitie ſe reunifloit au domaine public que Jon donnoit enſuite, 
ou gratuitement, ou ſous un cens modique, & à rent au plus 
pauvres citoyens pour les aider a ſubſiſter: tel etoit Pancien 
*« uſage de Rome ſous ſes rois, c'eſt-à-dire pendant plus de 
deux cens ans,” Vertot Hiſt. liv. 1. 
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were ultimately adopted or rejected; criminal 


juſtice was adminiſtered, in the laſt refort, by appeal 
from the deciſions of every other court; the im- 
portant ſubjects of peace or war were*decided upon; 
and every public office, and even the royal ap- 
pointment itſelf, was filled as the voices of the 
people ſhould determine. Accordingly, the public 
edicts iſſued by the ſtate, and ail laws and ordi- 
nances recorded, were in name of the Reman people, 
without even mentioning the king who reigned. 
As a ſupreme civil magiſtrate, the authority of 
the king appears to have been very limited indeed; 


but he was conſtitutionally the general and com- 


mander in chief in time of war, where a more ab- 
ſolute authority is indiſpenſible; and it might be 
in this capacity that he influenced the diſtribution 
of the conquered lands, ſo as to prevent the poor 
citizens from becoming indigent (6). 


In the reign of Tullus Hoſtilius, third king of 
Rome, Horatius was condemned by his judges 
(the duumvirs) to ſuffer death for the murder of 
his ſiſter, and muſt have fallen on the very day of 
his triumph, which was ſo beneficial to his country 
had not Tullus ſuggeſted an appeal to the people 
as the only means of ſaving him; which at once 


(5) This conjecture is ſupported by the conduct of Manius 
Valerius, when he was dictator, who divided the lands, which 
were ceded by the Equi to the Romans, whilſt he was in the 


field, among the pooreſt of the citizens; which was probably 


copied from what had been the praQice of the kings. 
eſtabliſhes 
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eſtabliſhes the impotence of the king, and the ju- 
dicial ſupremacy of the aſſemblies of the people. 
When, after having been vanquiſhed, the Albans, 
like the Sabines, were adopted as citizens of Rome, 
the principal Alban families are ſaid to have been 
admitted into the order of ſenators and patricians, 
which eſtabliſhes the diſtinctions of property 
to have ſubſiſted among them, and implies (I 
think) that the Roman ſenators and patricians were 
in like manner diſtinguiſhed at that time as the 
poſſeſſors of property. | 


Ancus Martius, the fourth king, who was grand- 
ſon to Numa Pompilius, and like him wiſhed: to 
diſtinguiſh his reign by peaceable and religious 
inſtitutions for the better regulation of the com- 
munity, was prevented from following the bent 
of his own inclinations by the aggreſſion of the 
Latines ; againſt whom, when he ſent a folemn 
annunciation of war, hiſtory records, that it was 
in name of the Senate and People of Rome, but 
without any mention of the king, who, thereby, 
was certainly not conſidered as the head, and 
hardly as an eſſential part, of the civil government. 
Upon ſuch an occaſion he was probably regarded 
only as the general and commander in chief of the 
army. 


The progreſs of the ſociety in dividing itſelf into 
the natural claſſes of property and perſons was gra- 
dual; exactly keeping pace with the diſparity of 
wealth among individuals. Whilſt the difference 
In 
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in this reſpe& was inconſiderable, there could be 
no great difference in the purſuits of the inhabi- 
tants. But as they increaſed in number, and the 
fociety grew in importance, theſe differences gra- 
dually augmented; and upon the death of Ancus 
Martius, in the 138th year of the city, there is a 
decided proof of the influence of property among 
the inhabitants of Rome. Tarquin the Elder was 
at firſt a ſtranger in Rome, diſtinguiſhed only by 
his wealth, which gave him importance. By the 
favour of Ancus he was afterwards known to be a 
man of abilities and of virtue, and therefore re- 
ſpeed. But theſe confiderations would never 
have acquired to him the poſſeſſion of the crown, 
to which he could have fo little pretenſion, had it 
not been for the liberal diſtribution of his riches 
among thoſe who could influence the fuffrages of the 
people at the election of a new king (a). Hiſtory 
imputes his ſucceſs to this cauſe; and in fo doing 
the influence of property upon the inhabitants of 
Rome, at that time, appears to have been very con- 
fiderable, and its attainments very ſuperior; ſo that 
at this era ſuch a diſparity ſubſiſted among the in- 
habitants as muſt have divided the ſociety into the 
two claſſes of property and perjors, whoic intereſts 
would ſoon take an oppoſite direction. Tarquin is 
alſo taid to have further rewarded his friends by the 


(a) © Tarquin premier ou Pancien, quoiqu' etranger, parvint 
*« a Ia couronne apres la mort d'Ancus, et il acheta par des 
& ſecours gratuits qu'il avoit donné auparavant aux principaux 
du peuple,” Vertot, I. 1 Dion. Hallic. I. 3. 
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creation of a hundred additional members to the 
ſenate, choſen from among them, whom, after 
having enriched, he thus advanced to the firſt 
order of the ſtate ; which probably was compoſed 
of the wealthieſt individuals. But limited as the 
king's authority was in Rome, I cannot ſuppoſe 
this enlargement of the ſenate to be an act of pre- 
rogative in him; I rather imagine that it was ac- 
compliſhed by the lame aſcendency which had 
carried his election. 


Hitherto we have endeavoured to eſtabliſh, ra- 
ther by inference than by proot, that property had 
gradually introduced among the Romans a great 
difference in the circumſtances of individuals, which 
thereby divided the ſociety into the clafſes of pro- 
perty and perſons ; and that, by the political diviſion 
of the- citizens into ſenators with their families, 
under the appellation of patricians, diſtinguiſhed 
from the reſt of the people, who were called p/e- 
beians, the former muſt generally have been the 
poſſeſſors of property in the greateſt degree, and 
the latter muſt have included among them the 
pooreſt and the moſt deſtitute of the citizens. The 
iirſt therefore would be compoſed of the claſs of 
_ property, though not excluſively ; and the other 
of the clafs of perſons; although even at this time 
a part of the claſs of property might be included 
among the plebeiaus. This coincidence of the claſs 
of property with the patricians, and of perſors with 
the pleberums, was rather accidental than neceſſary; 

but, 
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but, as it happened, it tended afterwards to aggra- 
vate the differences which ſubfiſted between them. 


In the reign of Servius Tullius, who ſucceeded 
the elder Tarquin, hiſtory comes to record circum- 
ſtances which confirm our conjectures on theſe 
ſubjects. The ſociety was now divided; their in- 
tereſts took oppoſite directions; and it became 
apparent, by the conſtitution which ſubſiſted, that 
in the aſſemblies of the people, perſons muſt carry 
every point againſt property, whutt the deciſion was 
made by equal ſuffrages. The wiſdom of Servius 
ſuggeſted a remedy, which was founded on juſt prin- 
ciples, but carried by him to the oppoſite extreme: 
he made property the rule for voting in the general 
aſſemblies of the people; but with a bias altogether 
in its favour, which was afterwards productive of 
the groſſeſt abuſes of tyranny and of oppreſſion. 
Theſe conſequences, however, ought principally to 
be imputed to another important event which took 
place, and enabled the claſs of property to engrols 
the whole powers of the ſtate; and, if the ſenators 
and the patriciaus had not before the excluſive right 
to this defignation, their meaſures ſoon pre-emi- 
nently entitled them to it. 


In explaining the refined conduct of Servius, 
the page of hiſtory records, that, in the early times 
of Rome, the circumſtances of the inhabitants were 
nearly equal, and that therefore an equal tax was 
aſſeſſed upon them for defraying the expences 
of the ſtate ; but that great difference in point of 
wealth and poverty having now taken place 
among them, the equality of this tax became a 
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orievance to the poor. Theſe circumſtances Ser- 
vius repreſented to the people, and propoſed a 
remedy for the defect; which was, to aſſeſs the 
inhabitants in proportion to their wealth. But for 
this purpoſe it was neceſſary to aſcertain the cir- 
cumſtances of every individual in the ſtate, whereby 
their aſſeſſment ſhould be regulated; and with 
this intent commiſſioners ſhould be named. The 
people, or the claſs of perſons, ſaw no farther into 


this ſcheme than he intended; and as they only 


perceived their own benefit and advantage, they 
gave the king full powers to execute his own plan 
in the way that he ſhould think beſt. The claſs 
of property were more intelligent, and better in- 
formed; they clearly ſaw the object of the inſtitu- 
tion, and agreed without a murmur to the ad- 
ditional aſſeffment Ahe king inſtituted the cenſus, 
which was an enrolment of all the Roman citizens, 
containing the age, abilities, profeſſion, name of 
their tribe, and curia, the number of their children, 
and ſlaves belonging to each. There were at this 
time 80,000 citizens fit to bear arms. Theſe he 
divided into fix claſſes, according to their property 
or wealth, and each claſs was ſubdivided into cen- 
turies, except the laſt or loweſt, which conſiſted 
but of one century. The firſt claſs, in which 
the ſenators, parricians, and the richeſt inhabitants, 
were enrolled, contained as many centuries as all 
the other claſſes together: they paid aſſeſſments 
in this proportion ; but they alſo voted at the 
aſſemblies of the people, convoked by centuries, 
in like manner in this proportion; ſo that, as the 
arſt claſs always voted firſt, if then were unani- 
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mous, it was unneceſſary to proceed further; * 
the concurrence of the ſecond claſs, compoſed of 
the next wealthy order, made the matter quite cer- 
tain; they ſeldom had occaſion to proceed ſo far as 
the third. The reſt were altogether cyphers. The 
people were now convened by centuries when ma- 
giſtrates were to be elected, when laws were to be 
made or ratified, war declared, peace eſtabliſhed, 

or, crimes againft the ſtate or the privileges of the 
different orders inveſtigated. The affemblies by 
curiæ were limited to the election of the ſlamens, 
prieſts of Jupiter, Mars, and Romulus, of the curion, 
and ſome other inferior officers, and for inveſting 
the magiſtrates with imperium, or military authort- 

ty. Such was the conſtitution eſtabliſhed by Ser- 
vius, which gave property the complete aſcendency 
in the ſtate. 


To make this arrangement: more characteriſtic 
of the king, who was the general of the ſtate, he 
rendered it at the ſame time a military inſtitution, 
aſſigning officers to command the centuries, and 
appropriating particular arms and duties to the 
different orders and claſſes. And having in this 
manner completed, as he fancied, his ſcheme of 
improvement for the government, the finances, 
and the defence of his country, it is ſaid he had 
thoughts of reſigning the royal appointment, ima- 
gining it bad now become unneceſſary; when, in 
fact, ſtability and efficiency in the firſt magiſtrate 
was the requiſite which could alone correct and re- 
gulate any plan for the preſervation of liberty 

among 
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among the Romans, ngw compoſed of the contend- 
ng clafles of pr operly : and. f Her ens. 


) 


Whatever were the intentions of Servius, they 
were fruſtrated by the impatient ambition of his 
ſucceſſor, Tarquin the Proud, who, having accom- 
pliſned his aſſaſſination, waded through murder 
and violence to the throne, diſregarding the legal 
forms of election and approbation by the people 
and the ſenate, and relying for ſupport upon mili- 
tary force, by which means he was enabled effec- 
tually to uſurp the government, and to overturn 
the conſtitution of his country, by converting, 


a very reſtricted; monarchy into a ty Aunent det- 
potiſm. | 


"y 


It is needleſs to enter into th detail of: a Mran⸗ 
nous uſurpation. The violation of public rights 


was followed by private wrongs, and aincontrouled 
power ran riot into exceſſes; till at laſt the perpe- 


tration of a deteſtable act of violence, by the ſon 
of the tyrant, which was followed by a ſtriking 
ſcene of horror, arreſted the faculties of the aſto- 
niſhed ſpectators, and filled their ſouls with indig: 

nation and revenge. The ſtory alluded to is the 
tragical death of Lucretia. When the paſſions of 
all were by this event inflamed, the ſenators had 
the addreſs to transfer the guilt of the tyrant to 
the office which he filled, or, more properly, ufurp- 
ed; and becauſe Tarquin had obtruded himſelf 
unconftitutionally, and by military violence, into 
the place of royalty, which he had converted into 
tyranny and defpotiſm, they determined to pro- 
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ſcribe the monarchy itſelf, from the fallitary'; in⸗ 
fluence of which, under conſtitutional reſtraint, 
the ſtate had experienced ſuch ſingular benefit and 
advantage. The multitude, or the claſs of perſons, 
equally ſuſceptible of paſſion, and inacceſſible to 
reaſon, went haſtily into the ſnare, and thereby 
deprived themſelves of the only effectual protec- 
tion which they had againſt the domunecting en- 
croachments of properiy. 


The firſt Brutus has been immortalized as the 
reſtorer of liberty to his country. But when he 
carried his deteſtation of Tarquin ſo far as to in- 
duce his countrymen to interdict and proſcribe 
royalty itſelf, he, in fact, baniſhed fair and equal 
liberty for ever from the Roman ſtate, and intro- 
duced, in its ſtead, either the overbearing controul 
of one div ifion of the ſociety above another, or the 
perpetual and unextinguiſhable contentions that 
muſt exiſt between them; becauſe a power inde- 
pendent of either was abſolutely neceſſary to keep 
them within proper reſtraint, a controuling power 
reſtricted by law, which a limited monarchy could 
alone ſupply. By the folemn and terrific oath ex- 
acted by Brutus from his countrymen—* that no 
King ſhould ever be ſuffered to govern Rome” (b) 
he effectually prevented the eſtabliſhment of ſuch a 
power, and thereby for ever deprived his country 
of the adyantage of rational liberty, 


(5). * On devouat aux Dieux des enfers, et on condamna aux 
plus cruels ay ceux qui entreprendroient de retablir la 
% monarchie.“ Vertot, I. 1. 


The 
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The defects of the regal government, as it had 
been before adminiſtered in Rome, were the want 
of a ſufficient degree of civil authority, and of a 
permanent eſtabliſhment by hereditary ſucceſſion, 
which impeded the good effects of the inſtitution, 
and by making 1t an object for ambition, expoſed 
it to the violence and the abuſes of uſurpation. But 
even defective as the Roman monarchy had been, 
by its influence the claſſes of property and perſons 
were fo far reftrained in their ſeparate purſuits, 
that the government exiſted for upwards of two 
hundred and forty years, without having produced 
any violent convulſion or ſtrikingly oppreſſive mea- 
ſures, and this whilſt the people, and conſequent- 
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ly the claſs of perſons, had a decided aſcendency in Wl 
the legiſlature; which is imputable alone to the hl 
influence of the crown, and by no means to the 1 
moderation of the claſs of perſons. We ſhall ſee 18 
whether the power which the ſenate ſubſtituted 5k 
in its place produced an equally ſalutary effect. 0 
Wil 
When we regard the conduct of Brutus as pro- N 
ceeding from the deſire of freeing his country from cd 
the deſpotiſm of Tarquin, it appears to be merito- 9 
rious; but if we conſider it as ſpringing from the | if 
united influence of the eſprit du corps, operating on 1 ö 
him as a leading member of the ſenate, together with WW. 
the natural diſpoſition of property to tyrannize over þ 1 
bel ſous, and diſpoſing him, with the whole body of 1 1 
a . . 1 
ſenators and patricians, to aſſume into their own i | 1 
hands the government and the legiſlation of the [ 1 
tate, that they might lord it with oppreſſive vio- | 1" 
lence 1100 
4 | | . 
HR 
1 . 
1 
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lence over their fellow-citizens, the boaſted pa- 
triotiſm of Brutus will aſſume a very different com- 
plexion. Such, however, if we are to judge of 
cauſes from effects, muſt be deemed the real mo- 
tive which produced this revolution in the govern- 


ment of Rome, and which may indeed have tended to 


augment its military fame, but which certainly was 
the immediate occaſion of the internal diſpeace, op- 
preſſion, and injuſtice, that prevailed in every ſtage 
of the Roman republic. 


When it was determined to depoſe and baniſh 

arquin, and to proſcribe royalty itſelf, the Ro- 
man ſenate deliberated upon the form of govern- 
ment which ought to ſupply its place, and adopt- 
ed the plan which was probably ſuggeſted to them 
by Brutus; who appears to have long had in con- 
templation the accompliſhment of a revolution in 
the gorernment of his country, if we may credit the 


account that is given of his feigned inſanity, and his 


impatience to expound the meaning of the Delphic 
Oracle, rendered propitious to him by the con- 
cealed bribe of the golden rod in the ſtaff of cor- 
nel wood. The plan adopted was, to inveſt all the 
functions of royalty in two magiſtrates, to be an- 
nually choſen from the members of the ſenate, un- 
der the name of Conſuls. This was, in fact, to 
inveſt that body with the whole executive govern- 
ment, and all the peculiar privileges and preroga- 
tives of royalty, and, in particular with the chief 
military command, to which there is a greater ne- 

ceſſity 
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ceſſity for attaching abſolute power, than to the 
moſt important civil appointments. 


The arrangements of the ſenate could not fail to 
be approved of by the aſſemblies of the people, 
who were now, according to Servius's inſtitution, 
convoked by centuries for the enactment of laws: 
upon which occaſion the firſt claſs alone, conſiſting 
of the moſt wealthy, and of courſe of the claſs of 
property, contained within itſelf a majority of cen- 
turies; and if to 1t the ſecond were added, which 
was the ſucceeding order in the ſcale of property, 
and would probably at this time he included 
among the patrician families, any further oppoſi- 
tion from the other centuries became nugatory and 
fruitleſs. Such was the ſcheme of government 
which the Romans derived from the patriotiſm of 
Brutus, who was ſo bent upon its eſtabliſhment, 
that he did not heſitate to confirm it with the 
blood of his own children, when they were found 
to have been concerned in a conſpiracy againſt it: 
and the immediate conſequence of this eſtabliſh- 
ment was, that the whole legiſlative, juridical, and 
executive powers of the ſtate became excluſively 
veſted in the ſenate and the patricians, who formed 
the claſs of property, among whom he knew him- 
ſelf to be conſidered as a leading and diftin- 
guiſhed individual. Theſe conſiderations are not 
the leſs natural, that they detract a little from the 
heroiſm of Brutus! 


At firſt, however, it was highly neceſſary for the 
enate to affect great moderation in their meaſures, 
N 2 the 
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the better to impoſe upon the p/eberans or the claſs of 
Perſons, and to reconcile them to the new form 
of government; eſpecially during the life-time of 
Tarquin, who did not ceafe to affert his pretenſions, 
Partly, perbaps, to this cauſe may be imputed the 
aſſent of the ſenate to reſtore the private property 
of the Tarquins to the ambaſſadors ſent to claim 
It, until it was diſcovered that they had fomented 
a conſpiracy for the reſtoration of their maſter, 
which forfeited this favour ; and the ſenate after- 
terwards decreed, that the property of the Tar- 
quins ſhould be given up to the plunder of the 
inhabitants the policy of which meaſure is 
obvious. 


The failure of this conſpiracy made Tarquin have 


recourſe to arms; and in the firſt battle that was 


fought, Junius Brutus fell, killing at the ſame time 
his opponent Aruns Tarquin. They were mutually 
fired with mortal reſentment, and from the un- 
guarded ardor of each to deſtroy his enemy, they 
periſhed together. This cataſtrophe crowned 
Brutus's patriotiſin, and ſtamped him for ever after 
(with what right will admit of fome doubt) the 
hero and the martyr of liberty! 


By the death of Brutus, Valerius was left fole 
conſul ; which ſituation excited the ſuſpicions of 
the Romans, leſt he ſhould affect arbitrary power; 
and the circumſtance of his building a houſe on 
the upper part of the Palatine Hill (a defenſive fitu- 
ation) augmented their ſuſpicions. To reſtore him- 
ſelf to their eſteem and affection, he changed the 
ſituation 
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ſituation of his houſe, and enacted laws which had 
the appearance of conceſſion on the part of the ſe- 
nate to the people; particularly he inſtituted an 
appeal to the aſſembly of the people from the judg- 
ments of the conſuls, or the ordinances of the ſe- 
nate (c). This law was afterwards productive of 
very important conſequences in the ſtate; but, at 
the preſent time, when property had the complete 
aſcendency in the aſſemblies of the people convoked 
by centuries, the meaſures of the ſenate would 
there meet with no real oppoſition; and the people 


(e) This appeal ſeems only to be the reſtoration of a power 


which the people poſſeſſed under the kings. In the inſtance 


of Horatius it is ſaid, that the king, Hoſtilius, admits of an ap- 
peal to the people from the ſentence pronounced againſt him 
by the duumvirs, whe were the judges appointed by law, or by 
the king's authority, for trying him. And in the account given 
by Vertot (upon the authority of Dionyſius of Halicarnaſſus) of 
the privileges of the people under the fic! kings, his words are, 
ſpeaking of this order of the ſtate “ C'etoit lui qui autoriſoit 
« les loix qui avoient été digerces par le rol et le ſenat; et il 
« donnoit Jui-meme dans ſes aflemblees les ordres, qu'il vouloit 
« executer., Tout ce qui concernoit la guerre & la paix, la 
« creation des magiſtrats, l' election meme du ſouverain depen- 
doit de ſes ſuffrages. Le ſenat 8'eroit ſeulement reſerve le 
pouvoir d'approuver ou de rejetter ſes projets, qui ſans ce 
« temperament et le concours de ſes lumicres euſſent ete ſou- 
vent trop precipitcz et trop tumultueux. From the whole 
of this paſſage I ſhould underſtand, that the concurrence of the 
ſenate and the aſſembly of the people was reciprocally neceſſary 
to the eſtabliſhment of laws, in which ever of.the aſſemblies they 
might originate, as is the caſe with the aſſemblies of lords 
and commons in England. Did Valerius's law veſt in the peo- 
ple a power to adopt and eſtabliſh laws independent of, and 
without the concurrence of the ſenate? 
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were more gratified than advantaged. He alſo 
made it lawful to put any perſon todeath who ſhould 
attempt to aſſume arbitrary power, provided proof 
could be brought of ſuch intention. The imme- 
diate object of this law was to free his own cha- 
racter from ſuſpicion; and a ſecondary effect, 
which it would undoubtedly produce, was, to 
ſtrengthen the public prejudice againſt monarchi, 
cal government. 


The conduct of Valerius was eſteemed fo favour. 
able to the people, that it obtained him the name 
of Publicola. But the great end he had in view 
was, at this critical time, to attach them to the 
new govermnent, which was perfectly underſtood 
by the ſenate, who ſeconded his popular meaſures, 
by giving much attention to the diſtreſſes of the 
people. Whilſt the war with Tarquin was in 2 
doubtful ſtate, and particularly during the formi- 
dable fiege of Rome, corn was purchaſed by the 
{enate, and fold to them at a low price; and the 
inferior people at this time were entirely exempted 
from paying any tax or impoſt, with this flattering 
declaration “ that the poor contributed uffi 
* ciently to the public good, when they reared 
children to defend the ſtate.” The ſenators 
and the rich laid a double burden on themſelves 
to defray the expences of the war, which was 
literally their own, and proſecuted for their folc 
and ſeparate advantage; and the ſhort-ſighted 
group, who conſtitute the claſs of perſons, were de- 
lighted with this ſhew of compaſſion and moders- 

| tion 
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tion in their ſuperiors, and readily gave up to 
them every remaining attachment they had to the 
monarchical form of government, and entered 
completely into their views of oppoſing the pre- 
tenſions of the Tarquins ; but they were not fuf- 
fered long to remain 1gnorant of the real motives 
which had actuated the ſenate; and they ſoon 
found what they were to expect, when property 
became the uncontrouled arbiter of their deſtiny. 


No ſooner was the fiege of Rome raiſed, and 
the appearance of ſtability given to the new ſyſtem 
(which happened in the ſecond year of the re- 
public) than the claſs of property, poſſeſſing all 
the powers of government, gave way to 1ts natural 
propenſities. All the civil, military, and facer- 
dotal appointments of the ſtate, were appropriated 
to the order of patriciaus compoling the claſs of 
froperty; who thereby monopolized both the in- 
fluence and pecuniary advantages attached to 
office. A line of interdiction was drawn between 
the patriciaus and plebeiaus, to eſtabliſh a perpetual 
ſeparation of the two orders. The poor were re- 
duced to the neceſſity of borrowing, and the rich 
were privileged to lend upon their own terms of 
unlimited uſury (c); and, in general, ſuch laws 


(c) „The laws in Rome permitted lending money at 
“ 20, zo, Nay, at cent. per cent. not only for a year, but 
« even for a month. This ſhameful abuſe was afterwards 
reſormed; but it is ſurpriſing to ſee how ſtrenuouſly the 
greater part of the patricians oppoſed this reformation, 
which was ſo juſt and reaſonable.” 


Nete to the Tranſlation of Livy. 
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only were enacted, as were both ſuggeſted and 
approved of by the claſs of property. A creditor 
was permitted to ſeize upon the perſon of his 
debtor, to make him his flave, to puniſh him at his 
own diſcretion, and to exact from his labour, by 
ſtripes and the moſt ignominious treatment, a 
diſgraceful compenſation for the payment of a 
debt which his reduced circumſtances did not 
enable him to cancel (d). Can the name of li- 
berty be applied to a government, where ſo groſs 
an abuſe of its firſt principles was ſanctioned by 
law? How erroneous is the definition of liberty, 
which makes it fimply the government of law, 
ſince no tyranny can be worſe than the tyranny of 
bad laws! the effence of liberty muſt conſiſt in 
the purity of the ſource from whence the laws are 
derived, which ought equally and mutually to 
preſerve property and perſonal freedom ; but by 
this infamous law, the moſt facred rights of the 
claſs of perſons were ſacrificed to the avaricious 
views of property, which it inveſted with the power 
of making a fellow-citizen a ſlave; a ſituation in- 


(4) * Les lois de ces tems-la permettoient au creancier, 
« faute de payment, d'arrèter ſon debiteur, et de le retirer 
« dans ſa maiſon, ou il etoit traité comme un eſclave. On 
*« exigeoit ſouvent le principal & les interets a coups de 
« fouet & a force de tourmens; on lui enlevoit ſa terre 
par des uſures accumulces et ſous pretexte de Pobſerva- 
tion des loix, et d'une juſtice exacte le peuple Eprouvoit 
tous les jours une injuſtice extreme.” 


Vertot, Hiſt, liv, i 


compatible 
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compatible with the dignity of any member of a 
free-ſtate! This is not the place to ſay what pro- 
portion the variety of ſlaves bore to men really 
free, among the inhabitants of the Roman re- 
public; but I am irreſiſtibly drawn to remark, 
that under the auſpices of a limited monarchy, a 
modern government has been formed, within 
whoſe immediate territory no flayery can exiſt 3 
to breathe its air alone reſtores all mankind to 
natural. freedom. Would that I could extend 
the obſervation to its colonies and diſtant poſ- 
ſefſions!—but if the ſecurity of property, and the 
preſervation of perſonal liberty, form together the 
excellence of a free ſtate, how much does the 
covernment of Great Britain 4 the boaſted 
Roman republic. 


185 


It is true, that no government ever preſented 
ſuch powerſul motives for cultivating and improv- 
ing the military art, by unremitted experience, as 
that of the Roman republic; which induced per- 
petual hoſtility and aggreſſion againſt the neigh- 
bouring ſtates, thereby opening the way to victory 
and conqueſt, gratifying the ambition of its rulers, 
and dazzling its inhabitants with the ſplendor of 
ſucceſs. And the recital of thoſe events, in the 
alluring page of hiſtory, has, in like manner, 
Dlinded poſterity, who have thought, becauſe 
tne Romans, by rapacity and war, became great, 
that therefore they were happy. The conſuls de- 
lighted in the command of armies, becauſe in 
that fituation their power was abfolute ; becauſe, 

3 there, 
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there, they gratified their love of fame and ambi- 
tion, excited by the immediate proſpect of a 
triumph, and the after acquiſition of pre-eminence 
in the ſtate; and, finally, becauſe in this ſituation 
their avarice too might be ſatiated; and, to 
complete the ſyſtem, the ſhort enjoyment of 
office gave a ſpur to all theſe animating mo- 
tives. The ſenate, from among whom the 
conſuls were choſen, felt, individually, the force 
of all theſe incitements, and when (which ſoon 
became the caſe) the arbitrary meaſures, by which 
property oppreſſed perſons, had excited the voice 
of diſcontent and the ſpirit of reſiſtance among 
the plebeians, the tumult was ſuppreſſed by the 
din of war, and the people called forth to wreak 
their vengeance on a foreign enemy. Such was 
the unceaſing policy of the ſenate of Rome, 
which made war their perpetual occupation; and, 
although it flattered the felf-importance of the 
people, confidered as a part of that government 
which tyrannized over the neighbouring ſtates, it 
did not fail, under the uncontrouled aſſumptions 
of property, to aggravate the diſtreſſes and the ſuf- 
terings of the claſs of perſons. 


At that time the Roman ſoldiers received no 
pay; and when enrolled in the army, to execute 
the ambitious or the political purſuits of their 
rulers, they were obliged to ſerve at their own 
charge and expence, which was often the imme- 
diate cauſe of their being embarraſſed with debt, 
of which the rich took advantage, and obliged 

them. 
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them, in the firſt inſtance, to part with their ori- 
ginal patrimony, and afterwards, if this was 
not ſufficient, to part with their perſonal liberty. 
It may be proper here to remark, that agriculture 
was the only art carried on by the Romans; 
nor had they any means of ſupport, but what 
either the fields of their enemies or the culture 
of their own fields produced; nor had they now, 
as in the time of the kings, any proſpect, from 
the ſucceſs of the war, that a portion of the con- 
quered lands would be allotted to the poorer ci- 
tizens; all went to glut the inſatiable avarice of 
the ſenators and the patricians, who formed the 
claſs of property, and who, being already poſſeſſed 
of the whole legiſlative, executive, and juridical 
powers of the ſtate, had no difficulty in framing 
pretences, and eſtabliſhing rights, for accumulating 
to themſelves both the property of unprotected 
individuals, and of the community itſelf (e). Such 


acquiſitions 


{e) © Mais depuis Pextinftion de la royaute, les nobles 
* et les patriciens qui ſe regardoient comme les ſeuls ſou- 
* verains de la republique, s'approprierent ſous differens 
pretextes Ja meilleure partie de ces terres conquifes qui 
etoient dans leur bienſeance; et ils etendoient inſenſible- 
ment leur domaine aux depens de celui du public: ou 
bien ſous des noms empruntez, ils ſe faiſoient adjuger 2 
vil prix les differentes portions qui etoient deftinees pour 
la ſubſiſtance des plus pauvres citoyens. Ils les confon- 
doient enſuite dans leurs propres terres, et quelques annees 
de poſſeſſion avec un grand credit, couvroient ces uſurpa- 
tions. L'etat y perdoit une partie de ſon domaine, et le 
* foldat, après avoir repandu ſon ſang pour Etendre les fron- 
tieres de la republique, fe trouvoit prive de la portion de 

* terre 
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acquiſitions ſoon became ſanctioned by poſſeſſion, 
and tended ſtill more widely to ſeparate the claſſes 
of property and perſons, and to divide the inhabi- 
tants of the ſtate into the oppoſite intereſts of 
over-grown wealth and indigent poverty. 


Theſe cauſes and effects advanced progreflively 
and rapidly from bad to worſe, as the alcendency 
of property prevailed, and were ftill further aggra- 
rated by the concurrence of political diſtin&ion 
which, operating powerfully upon the ſenators and 
patricians, under the influence of the eſprit du 
corps, elevated them to ſuch a degree of haughti- 
neſs, that the former came to aſſume the dignity, 
and more than the inſolence, of kings; and the 
latter confidered themſelves like the lofty branches 
of royalty, as towering. above the humble and 
noxious weeds of plebeian growth. The refine- 
ments of luxury were at that time unknown, and 
temperance in living was the virtue of the age; 
but pride had other means of gratifying itſelf, and 
avarice inducements ſufficiently powerful of at- 
traction. The love of power and the deſire of 
influence are alluring in all ages. Wealth then 
diſplayed itſelf in the extent of landed poſſeſſions, 
in the number of ſlaves, and the multitude of 
retainers and dependants. In the 250th year of 
the city, which was the fixth or ſeventh of the 
republic, Appius Claudius, one of the principal 


& terre qui lui devoit ſervir en meme temps de ſolde & de 
« recompenſe.“ Vertot, Hiſt. J. 1 
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inhabitants of the Sabine town, Regillum, came 
to Rome with his ſamily and followers, whom 
Valleius Paterculus reckons to have amounted to 
the number of five thouſand — a pattern of the 
munificence of thoſe days Ihe was received and 
admitted a member of the ſenate, to which his 
opulence eſtabliſhed his claim; and he diſtin- 
guiſhed himſelf afterwards as a violent ſtickler for 
all the rights, or, more properly, uſurpations of 
the ſenate, and for the laws enacted by the aſ- 
cendency of property, which, in reſpect to him, 
might appear conſtitutional, who had only been a 
member of the flate fince it had become a com- 
plete ariſtocracy, but which had no exiſtence 
during the ancient monarchical government of 
Rome. | 


Reſpecting the character of thoſe republican 
ſenators and patricians, hiſtory has been under- 
food as at variance with itſelf. From its general 
tenor we are certainly to underſtand, that the un- 
controuled aſcendency of property, in a very ſhort 
time, produced the. natural effect of eſtabliſhing 
unjuſt laws and cuſtoms for its own exaltation, 
and the oppreſſion and depreſſion of the claſs of 
perſons. But, at the fame time, inſtances are men- 
tioned 1n hiſtory of moderation and the love of 
juitice in individuals, and even of poverty exiſting 
among ſome few of the ſenators and patriciaus (gs), 


(2) Menenius Agrippa died ſo poor, that he did not 


leave enough to bury him, 


which 
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which are mentioned in the language of encomium 
and admiration, as occurrences that were ſingular 
and rare ; from which, however, a very falſe con- 
cluſion has been drawn by the modern admirers of 
thoſe ancient times, who ſpeak proverbially of 
the virtues of the ancient Romans, as if ſuch in- 
ſtances had been quoted for examples, which were, 
in fact, exceptions, to the habits and the manners 
of the times. T. Largius, the firſt dictator of 
Rome, draws the following picture of its inhabi- 
tants, at the diftance only of fifteen years after the 
eſtabliſhment of the republic: I ſce with grief 
(ſaid he) Rome, as if divided into two nations, 
and forming two different cities, the firſt of which 
conſiſts of nothing but riches and pride, and the 
ſecond of miſery and rebellion. This may be high 
colouring ; but it is ſufficiently deſcriptive of the 
general features, which the claſſes of property and 


perſous then bore, proceeding neceſſarily and equally 


from the ſame cauſe, the uncontrouled aſcendency 
of property. 


| Notwithſtanding the reſtraint which the ſenate 
and the patricians laid upon themſelves, to cajole 
the plebeiaus, leſt at firſt they ſhould have been 
diſpoſed to join Tarquin, or to reſtore monarchy ; 
their abuſes of the unlimited power they had 
aſſumed made ſo rapid a progreſs, when thele ap- 
prehenfions had ceaſed, that within the ſpace of 
fifteen years from the proſcription of royalty, their 
new government had become ſo intolerable to 
the oppreſſed and degraded plebeians, that they 


threatened 
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threatened open revolt, and refuſed to be enliſted 
as ſoldiers, to oppoſe a new conſpiracy of the neigh- 
bouring ſtates, in the intereſt of Tarquin, which 
menaced Rome, under the conſulſhip of T. Lar- 
gius and Q. Clelius. In this dilemma the ſenate 
were obliged to have recourſe to a form of go- 
vernment borrowed from the monarchical, but un- 
der a different name, left it ſhould have informed 
the people of what was really wanting for their per- 
manent ſecurity, and have diſſipated the preju- 
dices ſo artfully created and fomented by the pa- 
tricians againſt the government of a king. They 
appointed-a dictator, who was to have abſolute 
power, without reſponſibility, over every part 
and perſon of the ſtate, but for the ſpace only of 
| fix months, to be named by one of the conſuls from 
the body of the ſenate. Q. Clelius named his col- 
league T. Largius, who was the firſt dictator in 
Rome. With this experimental inſtitution the 
people were fatisfied, which fully anſwered the pro- 
poled purpoſe; the people became ſubmiſſive ; 
the levies were made; and the enemy was com- 


pletely defeated. 


At the expiration of the dictatorſhip, things re- 
turned to their former ſituation. The harſh laws 
in ſupport of uſury were carried into execution 
with aggravated ſeverity, and general diſcontent 
was prevalent among the claſs of perſous; when the 
ſufferings of an individual, who exhibited in the 
torum the marks he bore of the crucl treatment of 
his creditor, and who was at the ſame time recog- 

nized 
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nized to have been a brave and deſerving ſoldiet, 
kindled a general flame of reſentment againſt the 
patricians. The tumult was increaſed by the ac- 
ceſſion of all the oppreſſed debtors. The conſuls, 
Appius Claudius and Servilius, who came to ſup- 
preſs the diſturbance, were no longer regarded by 
the multitude, but were glad to eſcape with perſo- 
mal ſafety, particularly Claudius, who was a rigid 
ſupporter of the laws which oppreſſed the people; 
and even Servilius, of an oppoſite character, was 
obliged to quit his confular robe, and uſe both en- 
treaties and promiſes to appeaſe tlie commotion. 
He publiſhed, by a herald, an interdiction againſt 
arreſting any perſon for debt, until the ſenate 
ſhould have re- conſidered this ſubject, and come to 
ſome determination upon it; and the multitude at 


laſt diſperſed. 


Before the — could come to any reſolution on 
this buſineſs, the territory of Rome was invaded by 
an army of Volſcians. The populace refuſed to in- 
liſt, till by the entreaties and promiſes of Servilius, 
who was appointed to take the field, and by the ap- 
pointment of Claudius to govern the city, they 
choſe rather to follow the ſtandards of the former, 
than to remain under the government of the latter. 
Servilius overcame the Volicians, and gave the 
plunder of their camp to his toldiers, without re- 
ſerving, as was cuſtomary, any part to the public 
treaſury. But when he returned to the city, he 
was unable to perform the promiſes he had made 
to the people on the ſubject of their debts. The 


ſenate 
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ſenate refuſed their aſſent to any abatement on this 
head, and the creditors were authoriſed, as former- 
ly, to drag their debtors to priſon, and to treat 
them with accuſtomed ſeverity. The people came 
to the determination of reſiſtance; conſulted toge- 
ther, and took common meaſures: debtors had re- 
courſe to them, and were protected from their cre- 
ditors. During theſe tumultuous proceedings, the 
territories of the ſtate were at once attacked by the 
Volſcians, the Sabines, and the Equi. The peo- 
ple refuſed to enliſt. A. Verginius, and T. Vetu- 
ſius, having ſucceeded Claudius and Servilius in the 
conſulſhip, attempted compulſatory. meaſures, but 
were reſiſted by the people, and expoſed to inſult 
the majeſty of their office. The ſenate aſſembled 
on the occaſion, and it was at this meeting that 
T. Largius deſcribed the ſituation of the ſtate in 
the terms before alluded to“. Recourſe was had 
to the appointment of a dictator, and Manius Va- 
lerius, at the age of ſeventy years, and of a popular 
family, was nominated. He promiſed the people 
redreſs of their grievances; declared their perſons, 
children (/), lands, and effects, to be free; and the 
people joyfully offered their ſervices againſt the 
cnemy. Ten legions were levied, of which the 
command of three was given to each of the conſuls, 
and the remaining four were led by the dictator 
himſelf. The Volſcians and the Sabines were de- 
fcated. The Equi demanded peace; and it was 


1 See page 190. (F) The children of debtors were alſo 
lable to be ſeized by a creditor. 
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granted to them at the expence of a part of their 
territory, which the dictator divided among the 
pooreſt of the citizens. 


The ſenate, apprehenſive of the claims of the 
people, in conſequence of the promiſes which had 
been made to them by the dictator, enjoined him 
and the two conſuls to retain their armies in the 
field, under the pretence that the war was not yet 
finiſhed; and the conſuls obeyed the injunction; 
but the dictator, whoſe authority was independent 
of the ſenate, declared the ſoldiers of his army 
to be abſolved from their military oath, and diſ- 
miſſed them; and as a proof of his regard, he 
raiſed four hundred from among them to the rank 
of knights (j). He then required the ſenate to ful- 
fil his promiſe to the people upon the ſubject of 
debts. But when this queſtion came to be agitated, 
the influence of the rich and the intereſted carried 
the point againſt the dictator, who was reduced to 
call an aſſembly of the people, whom he thanked 
and praiſed for having ſo well diſcharged their duty. 

It was incumbent upon him, he acknowledged alſo, 
to fulfil the promiſes he had made to them; but a 


(j) * At what particular time the equites firſt began to be 

« reckoned a diſtinct order, is uncertain, It ſeems to have 
&« been before the expulſion of the kings. After this, all thoſe 
« whoſerved on horſeback were not properly called equizes, ot 
knights, but ſuch only as were choſen into the equeſtrian cr- 
der, uſually by the cenſor, and. preſented by him with a horſe 
* at the public expence, and with a gold ring.“ 
Adams's Roman Artiquities, p. 25. 


faction, 
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faction, more powerful even than a dictator, prevent- 
ed him. Iam regarded, faid he, as the enemy of the 
ſenate ; I am cenſured for having given up to you 
the ſpoils of the enemy, and, particularly, for ab- 
ſolving you from your military oath. At an earlier 
time of life, I might have repellM ſuch injuries; 
but the efforts of a man above ſeventy years of age 
are deſpiſed, and I am reduced to the neceſſity of 
reſigning my uſeleſs dignity. If, nevertheleſs, any 
of you ſtill complain of my breach of promiſe, Iam 
willing to ſubmit to my puniſhment, and to yield 
my remnant of life to whoever ſhall have the defire 
of taking it. He was highly applauded, and attend- 
ed by the people to his houſe from the forum. 


In the foregoing detail, the perſeverance of the 
ſenate in vandicating the cruelties and oppreffions 
produced by theſe partial laws, claims our particu- 
lar attention. Upon repeated occaſions, the peo- 
ple had been prevailed upon to enliſt, under ſpect- 
fic promiſes from the {ſupreme magiſtrate of the 
ſtate, and, in the laſt inſtance, by the interpoſition 
of a dictator, whoſe power was underſtood to ſuper- 
ſede every other authority of government. The 
ſenate, however, diſregards even this pledge, and 
loles fight of the difficulties which had ſo recently 
occurred, and which were ſo likely to recur with 
aggravation, rather than abate of the ſeverity of 
theſe unjuſt laws, framed by the claſs of property 
tor its own emolument, at the expence of the free- 
dom, the blood, and the ſufferings, of the claſs of 
perſons. It is aſtoniſhing that the ſhort ſpace of 
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fifteen years ſhould have reconciled even the weal- 
thy to meaſures at once ſo rigorous, and fo diffe- 
'rent from the circumſtances of the regal govern- 
ment. We find, indeed, that the great ſupporters of 
theſe laws were Appius Claudius, who never knew 
any other conſtitution of government in Rome, and 
the young ſenators, of whom nearly the ſame thing 
may be ſaid, and whoſe view of the Roman con- 
ſtitution was, that the claſs of perſons were not to 
be regarded by them as fellow-citizens, but as de- 
pendents, who were liable, by this law, to become 
their ſlaves. Under the influence of this exalted 
idea of their own authority, it was conſidered by 
them as a virtue to ſupport ſuch legitimate pre- 
tenſions, and reſiſtance in the people was regarded 
as rebellion ! Such were the bleſſed fruits of Bru- 
tus's ſyſtem of liberty, and the advantages which 
the Roman people derived from their execration 
of kings ! 


The domination of property had now reached 
its acme, and a criſis was at hand. The armies, 
which were kept under the conſuls in the field, 
ſaw, through the ſhallow pretences of the ſenate, the 
real motives of their detention; and becoming in- 
dignant and deſperate by this treatment, were 
ready to perpetrate any violence that might be ſug- 
geſted ; yet, even under theſe circumſtances, they 
conſidered themſelves as bound by their military 
oath; a proof how far an engagement of this na- 
ture was then binding upon the Romans, and an 
evidence of the Pony” of Brutus and the ſenate, 
| when 
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when they exacted, with unuſual ſolemnity, and 
extraordinary imprecations, an oath from the Ro- 
man people to proſcribe royalty, with the authority 
and the prerogatives of which they elevated and 
decorated themſelves! Different meaſures, and 
ſome of them ſanguinary, were propoſed among the 
ſoldiers, which were oyer-ruled; at laſt they fixed 
in the determination of removing themſelves en- 
tirely from under the authority of the conſuls and 
the ſenate, and in this view they proceeded in a 
body to a hill on the banks of the river Anio, about 
three miles diſtant from Rome, which, from this 
event, was afterwards called Mors Sacer. In this 
meaſure they are ſuppoſed to have been adviſed 
and conducted by Sicinius Bellutus, who took the 
lead in the conferences held between them and the 
deputies from the ſenate. 


The patricians were, on this occaſion, ſupported 


by their clients, and ſome of the more opulent 


plebeians, in preparing to defend the city; but they 
attempted in vain to prevent the debtors, and the 
moſt abject and diſcontented of the populace, from 
joining the diſaffected armies. A meſſage was at 
firſt ſent by the ſenate to offer pardon, and an am- 
neſty for paſt offences, which they ſpurned and 
treated with contempt. Matters then put on a 
more ſerious aſpect in the city. The time for 
electing new conſuls arrived, and no ſenator could 
be found who aſpired to the dignity of that impor- 
tant office. The ſenate, at laſt, compelled Poſthu- 
mius Cominius and Spurius Caſſius Viſcellinus 


O 3 to 
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to accept of the appointment, as perſons who were 
eſteemed both by the patriciaus and plebeiaus, par- 
ticularly Caſſius, who had conducted himſelf with 
n addreſs between the two parties. 


1 this occaſion diſputes ran very high 1 in 
the ſenate. The two conſuls, ſupported by the 
late dictator Valerius, and the more. elderly ſena- 
tors, conſidered the people as aggrieved, and entitled 
to fome redreſs. Appius Claudius, on the other 
hand, with all the young ſenators, and many of 
the moſt wealthy, talked in a high tone of the 
eſtabliſhed authority of the ſenate, the preſervation 
of the conſtitution, and the ſupport of the laws, 
and pointed out the danger of any relaxation in 
favour of the rebellious plebeians, which would only 
lead to new pretenſions and more unreaſonable 
demands; and, at laſt (they obſerved with in- 
dignation) they might carry their preſumption ſo 
far, as even to aſpire at allying themſelves with 
patrician families, and participating in the public 
offices of the ſtate rather than which matters 
ought to be carried to the laſt extremity. Both 
fides ſtated, reciprocally, their apprehenfions, that 
the meaſures of their opponents would lead, in the 
end, to deſpotic rule and arbitrary power—as-if 
tyranny and oppreſſion could only exiſt in the go- 
vernment of a ſingle perſon !—At laſt uproar and 
violence took place of debate; and the conſuls, 
after conferring together, put off the decifion of this 
important queſtion till another Ae and ad- 
journed the ſenate. 


5 The 
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The interim was employed by the conſuls to 
influence the different members of the ſenate to 
adopt more moderate meaſures. They threatened 
to deprive the younger ſenators of their ſuffrages, 
by fixing a certain time of life for admiſſion into 
the ſenate, which would exclude them; and the 
rich they intimidated with the apprehenſion of a 
reference of the ſubject of debts to the aſſembly of 
the people, before whom (they ſaid) it would have 
been brought during the government of the kings, 
and who had a right to decide upon it. Theſe 
threatenings produced the deſired effect. At 
the next meeting, all but Claudius concurred 
in the meaſure of appointing ten deputies to con- 
fer with the revolters, and to ſettle the terms upon 
which they might rejoin their fellow citizens. 


The reſult of this conference fixed the deſtiny 
of Rome. The moſt popular of the ſenators were 
choſen for the deputies ; the principal of whom 
were T. Largius, Manius Valerius, and Menenius 
Agrippa. Sicinius Bellutus, and another plebeian, 
ol the name of Lucius Junius, took the lead on 
the part of the revolters. The real ſtate of this 
conteſt was, that the oppreſſions of the claſs of 
Property, whoſe aſcendency and power were with- 
out controul, had driven the claſs of perfous (which 
ought to have an equal {way in every free govern» 
ment) to a ſtate of depreſſion and deſperation, and, 
afterwards, of reſiſtance. The only effectual re- 
medy in ſuch a ſituation, and to which the people, 
when left to themſclves, generally and naturally 

O4 reſort, 
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reſort, is to create a power ſuperior to and 1nde- 
pendent of both claſſes, which might arbitrate 
between them, and regulate that equipoiſe in the 
legiſlature which can alone conſtitute fair and equal 
liberty; and to the propenſity of conſtituting 
ſuch a power may be imputed the prevalence of 
the monarchical form of government throughout 
the world. It is true, that ſuch an inſtitution, 
when not reftrained by proper limitations, not 
unfrequently deviates into deſpotiſm; but with 
the experience which the Romans had recently ac- 
quired, both of the depravity of monarchy, and of 
the oppreſſions of an uncontrouled ariftocracy, they 
might have framed laws of reſtraint which would 
have rendered this regenerated government among 
them the palladium of liberty. Againſt ſuch a 
determination, however, there were powerful and 
over-ruling obſtacles, the chief of which was, 
the formidable and tremendous oath impoſed by 
the firſt Brutus and the ſenate, for aboliſhing 
royalty, which they, and the patricians ever ſince, 
had ſtudied to ſtrengthen by every prejudice they 
could artfully excite againſt it; and this averſion 
was not more ſincere on the part of the patrictans 
themſelves, than it was in the demagogues, who 
now adviſed and directed the meaſures of the 


people. 


It was not in the conſtitution of a regulated 
power, ſuperior to and independent of the contend- 
ing diviſions of the ſtate, that they were to look for 
that 
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chat attainment of influence which their direction 
of the multitude promiſed. The appointment of 
a monarchy, under legal reſtraints, would have 
blaſted their expectations, which were to be derived 
from future tumults and diſſenſions. Accordingly, 
although in the ſpeeches that are attributed to 
Junius, a reference be made to the ancient mo- 
narchy, and it be expreſsly ſaid “ that the Ro- 
« mans. never enjoyed ſo much liberty and happi- 
« neſs as under that inſtitution of government” — 
(4) the artful demagogue chooſes to make a merit 
of the people's having abandoned it, and keeps as 
far as poſſible from the propoſal of renewing it. 
His coadjutor and he had preconcerted their plan, 
which was, to apply for officers who ſhould be 
choſen from among the plebeiaus themſelves (the 
claſs of perſons) to attend to their particular inte- 
reſts, to aſſert their rights, and defend their privi- 
leges, under the deſignation of the 7ribunes of the 
people, To this the ſenate aſſented, and by this 
aflent they gave to the claſs of perſous leaders to 
conduct their enterpriſes, and to carry on hoſtilities 
with effect againſt themſelves and the claſs of pro- 
perty. But with reſpect to fair and equal liberty, 
the proſpect of its eſtabliſhment was loſt; for it was 
equally incompatible with the predominance and 
aſcendency of either claſs; ſo that, in fact, this 
Junius, who affected to call himſelf Brutus, was 


Notre etat a ẽtẽ fondẽ par des rois, et jamais le peuple 
Romain n'a été plus libre, ni plus heureux que ſous leur 
[4 * . . * 

* governement,” Vertot liv, 1. Dion. Hallic. liy. 6. 


not 
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not ſo little entitled, as ſome hiſtorians would 
alledge to the diſtinction of this ſplendid appella- 
tion (i). It is true that he did not mean to veſt 
all the powers and authority of the ſtate in the 
ſenate and the patriciaus, which was the prime ob- 
ject of the original Brutus; but he was equally 
earneſt to prevent the eſtabliſhment of royalty, 
which never was ſo completely and effeQually 
aboliſhed from Rome, as by the appointment ef the 
tribunes of the people. 


At the ſame time that this important point was 
conceded by the ſenate, the abolition of debts wak 
alſo confirmed ; and the envoys who had been ſent 
to Rome for freſh inſtructions on the unexpected 
propofal of appointing theſe new officers, returned 
with the ſenalus conſultum, which ratified all the 
demands that had been made to them on the part 
of the people. Bellutus and Brutus were impatient 
to carry into execution the powers with which they 
were now inveſted ; and conſidering the ſtate as 
completely repreſented in their camp, where the 
deputies from the ſenate could appear for that 
body and the patricianus, they proceeded on the 
ſpot to the election of the tribunes, with every 
ceremomal of religion and form which could give 
validity to the tranſaction; and the ſuffrages being 
taken by curiæ, Bellutus and Brutus were them- 


(i) Il etoit ſoutenu dans ſes viies par un autre plebeien 
« appelle Lucius Junius, comme Pancien liberateur de Rome, 
“ quoique d'une famille bien differente: il affectoiĩt meme le 
e ſurnom de Brutus, par une vanite ridicule de ſc comparer à 
* cet illuſtre patricien,” Vertot, Hiſt, liv 1. 


{elves 
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ſelves choſen, with the addition of three others. 

Being now enabled to legiſlate, they proceeded to 
have the perſons of theſe new magiſtrates declared 
ſacred and inviolable; and to this law the whole 
inhabitants of Rome were bound by the moſt ſo- 
lemn oath. Theſe efficacious and important cere- 
monials being over, the revolters moved in proceſſion 
to the city, preceded by the deputies of the ſenate 
and their own newly appointed tribunes. 
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BOOK SECOND. 


FROM THE CREATION OF THE TRIBUNES or 
THE PEOPLE TO THE CAPTURE AND. COLO. 
NIZ ATION OF ANTIUM. 


"Io tide of power, which, on the fide of pro- 
perty, had riſen to ſo great a height as to break 
down and overflow the rights and privileges of 
perſons, had now received a check ; and the ſyſtem 
being incapable of ſtability, it ſoon began to move 
in a retrograde progreſſion. At the very inſtitu- 
tion of the tribunitial office, its tendency to en- 
croachment manifeſted itſelf. The demand of the 
democratic Brutus was at firſt only for two tri- 
bunes (&); and the avowed intention of the office 
was to prevent aggreſſion on the part of the ſenate 
againſt the people, either collectively or indivi- 
dually; but before they left their encampment 
the number of tribunes was increaſed from to to 
five; and as ſoon as they began to act, they 
adopted offenſive meaſures againſt the eſtabliſhed 
power and influence, and even the property of the 
patricians. 1t is true that the encroachments of 


(4) * Accordez nous, lui repondit Brutus, deux officiers que 
ne puiſſent Etre tirez que de l'ordre des plebeiens,” Vertot 


Hiſt, city I, 
property 
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property had been ſo great and ſo oppreſſive, as ſuffi- 

ciently to warrant the claims of the claſs of perſons 
to redreſs upon many heads. But when the oppo- 
ſing claſſes became themſelves the judges and the 
avengers of their own cauſe, there could be no 
bounds to their pretenſions and demands : which 
grew with their ſucceſſes, and augmented with 
the arrogance that never fails to accompany the 
attainment of influence and power. 


There is a wide difference in the conduct and 
diſpoſition of the two claſſes of property and perſons, 
into which every civilized ſociety is divided. 
Property, which is the ſource and the firſt cauſe of 
intelligence among mankind, 1s always accompanied 
with knowledge and information in ſome degree; 
and the claſs which 1t diſtinguiſhes 1s capable of ra- 
tional and uniform conduct, and of conſiſtent and 
efficacious meaſures ; but the claſs of perſons is com- 
poſed of the multitude, the majority of whom 1s void 
of information, and incapable of reaſon ; they have 
Irritable paſſions without any government of them; 
which, when agitated, increaſe by contagion, and 
rife, ike the elements in a ſtorm, to violence and 
outrage; their kindneſs, their hatred, their con- 
ſidence, their diſtruſt, are all in the extreme; and, 
not having the capacity of judging for themſelves, 
they look for advice and direction where their con- 
fidence is placed; and he who has the addreſs to 
attract their approbation in the higheſt degree, be- 
comes the maſter of that authority which their 
mniiuence confers —Hence their proneneſs to 


repole 
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repoſe implicit truſt in an individual; and hence 
the motives for ſtudying and Practiſing the arts of 


popularity. 


By the appointment of tribunes to the people, 
the claſs of perſons were furniſhed with official ad- 
viſers and conductors, who effectually prevented 
them from looking elſewhere for protection and 
ſupport. Theſe demagogues took care to flatter 
their wiſhes, to aggravate their complaints, and to 
increaſe their diſcontents; their own importance 
depending very much upon theſe circumſtances, 
and the degree of favour in which they ſtood with 
their conſtituents, with whoſe intereſt, in general, 
their particular intereſt was combined ; and when 
their object was to gratify their ſeparate ambition, 
which was not unfrequently the caſe, they had 
the addreſs to cover it with the appearance of zeal 
for the cauſe of the people, who are readily im- 
poſed upon by thoſe. whom they believe to be 
their friends. 

At the commencement of the inſtitution, the 
tribunes of the people had no other power but 
that of intereſting themſelves in defence of their 
conſtituents ; they had not the quality of ſena- 
tors ; they had no particular tribunal, nor any 
juriſdiction over their fellow-citizens, nor could 
they convoke an aſſembly of the people; they 
were no way diſtinguiſhed from the other citizens 
3:1 their dreſs, and had only one attendant, under 
the name of viator, who accompanied them. 


Scated on a bench, without the ſenate-houſe, 
they 
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they could only enter, when called by the conſul, 
to give their advice where the intereſts of the peo- 
ple were concerned ; and the extent of their pre- 
rogative was, by their veto, to interdict a decree 
of the ſenate, which had a reference to the peo- 
ple ; and the whole of their powers was limited to 
the boundary of one mile beyond the walls of the 
city. They were prohibited from leaving the city, 
and their doors muſt always be open, and them- 
{elves acceſſible to the people. Such were at firſt 
the purpoſes and the form of the tribunitial office, 
which ſoon extended its importance and au- 
thority. 


In the courſe of the ſame year in which they 
were elected, which was the 260th of the city, and 
the ſixteenth of the republic, the tribunes ap- 


plied for the appointment of officers, as aſſiſtants 


to them; who were to be ſubordinate to and de- 
pendant upon them, under the name of plebeian 
ediles; to which the ſenate afſented. Theſe 
officers were afterwards diſtinguiſhed from the cu- 
rule ediles, choſen from among the patricians ; and 
although at firſt they were intended to act in aid 
of the tribunes, they afterwards had particular 
charges allotted to them reſpecting public works, 
and the police of the city. 


The people, or the claſs of perſons, having carried 
theſe two important appointments, there was a 
iull of ſeeming content among the different orders 
of the ſtate, which arreſts the attention of hiſtory, 
28 an extraordinary occurrence, although it did 
not 
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not laſt to the end of the ſucceeding year. It was 
interrupted by the effects of a ſcarcity of provi- 
ſions, which took place from a very obvious cauſe. 
The ſeceſſion to Mount Sacer had made the 
people neglect to cultivate their lands, which, 
not having been ſown, did not produce corn; but 
the tribunes of the people took advantage of this 
public calamity to traduce the rich, or the claſs 
of property, who, they ſaid, withheld their ſtores of 
grain from the market, on purpoſe to wreak their 
vengeance on the poor, and to indemnify them- 
ſelves for the loſſes they had ſuſtained by the abo- 
lition of debts. 


Theſe calumnies needed but to be ſuggeſted to 
gain the belief of the credulous multitude, eſpe- 


cially when they were aſſerted by thoſe whom they 


believed to be their friends, againſt thoſe whom 
they confidered as their enemies. The ſenate at- 
tempted to refute them by their conduct. They 
took public meaſures to ſupply the market with 
grain, by ſending envoys from their own body to 
purchaſe it in Sicily, and tranſmit it to Rome. 
And the conſuls, anxious to vindicate themſelves 
before the people, and to eſtabliſh the falſehood 
and the malignity of the tribunes in theſe aſper- 
fions, convoked an aſſembly of the people, whom 
they intended to harangue on thele ſubjects; but 
on this occaſion the tribunes diſputed the right of 
ſpeech with them, and inſiſted on a preference in 
addreſſing themſelves to the people; ſo that nei- 


ther yielding, they both {poke together, and no- 


thing, 
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ting could be heard or underſtood from either 
kde. In vain the conſuls afferted; that the duty 
of the tribunes was confined to the oppoſition of 
meaſures: which were detrimental to the intereſt of 
the people; and that they had no right to addreſs 
the aſſembly. The tribunes, on the contrary, aſ- 
ſerted, that the conſuls had only a right to preſide 
in the ſenate, and not in the aſſemblies of the 
people, which was a duty appropriated to them, 
who were the proper magiſtrates of the people. 


In this dilemma, the addreſs of the plebeian 
Brutus derived to the tribunes; at the head of the 
claſs of perſons, an advantage over the conſuls 
at the head of the claſs of property ; for the two 
parties may now be regarded as armies contending 
againſt each other, under the direction of their re- 
ſpective generals. The tribuneſhip of Brutus had 
expired, and he was now one of the plebeian ediles. 
He aſked permiſſion of the conſuls to offer his 
advice, in the view of reconciling the differences 
between them and the tribunes ; which requeſt, 
implying an acknowledgment of their ſupremacy, 
they readily granted. He then addreſſed himſelf 
to the conſul, Geganius, who had been one of the 
deputies from the ſenate to Mons Sacer, and re- 
terring to the freedom of ſpeech; which had then 
been permitted in behalf of the plebeians, he de- 
manded wherefore the tribunes of the people were 
now prevented from ſpeaking. They are prevent- 
ed, replied Geganius, becauſe we, the conſuls, hav- 
ing convened the meeting, have of courſe the 

P right 
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right to addreſs the people firſt ; and he added, 
unwarily, that if the tribunes had aflembled the 
people, fo far from hindering them from ſpeaking, 
he would not even have attended the meeting. 
The alert p/ebeian immediately exclaimed, that the 
victory was gained, and urged the tribunes to 
yield, on the preſent occaſion, to he claims of the 
conſuls ; but he explained the motives of this ad- 
vice, by recommending to them to convoke an 


aſfembly of the people by their own authority the 


next morning. 


The night was 5 by Brutus, in concerting 
meaſures with the tribune Icilius and his col- 
jeagues, for eſtabliſhing by lau the privilege to 
the tribunes of aſſembling the people, and pre- 
ſiding in theſe aſſemblies. They ſettled their plan, 
and advertiſed their friends to aſſemble early in 
the: morning, taking care themſelves to be in 
poſſeſſion of the Temple of Vulcan, from whence 
it was uſual to harangue the people. Icilius then 
delivered his ſtudied ſpeech, to ſhow how necet- 
ſary it was to the intereſts of the people, that the 
tribunes ſhould be authorized by law to aſſemble 
and addreſs them, to render their protection more 
effectual by their advice. The propoſal was re- 
iſhed and applauded, and he. was deſired to draw 
up ſuch a law. The law had been previouſly pre- 
pared, and the people adopted it by their fut- 


trages. 


This procedure was arraigned by the conſuls, as 
unconſtitutional and inefficient, the aſſembly not 
1 having 
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having been convened by the legal authority, nor 
preceded by the auſpices. But the tribunes de- 
clared, in a high tone, that the regard which ſhould 
be paid to this law of the people, would determine 
the degree of reſpect or diſregard which they would 
in future pay to the decrees of the ſenate. After 
much altercation and conteſt, the point was at laſt 
given up by the ſenate. And this triumph of the 
tribunes made another ſtep in the progreſs of the 
claſs of perſons to reduce the aſcendency of the 
claſs of property. 


This conteſt was ſucceeded by another calm of 
very ſhort duration. The deputies, who had been 
ſent to purchaſe grain, returned from Sicily with a 
large ſupply ; a great part of which was ſent as a 
preſent from Gelon, the ſovereign, or, as he was 
ſtyled, the tyrant (/)of Syracuſe, to the Roman peo- 
ple. The ſenate were doubtful in what manner the 
corn, thus obtained, ought to be diſtributed to the 
people, and called in the tribunes to adviſe with 
them upon the ſubje& ; when the violence with 
which Conolanus delivered his opinion alarmed and 
inflamed theſe popular magiſtrates, who, quitting 
the ſenate, and communicating their apprehenſions 
to the people, threw the whole city into a com- 
buſtion. The remarkable events which followed 
this occurrence are dilated in the page of hiflory, 


(% I hazard a conjecture, that this phraſeology, which 
confounded monarchy with tyranny, was a part of the art uſed 
to prejudice the Romans againſt the regal form of government. 
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and make the ſtory and the character of Coriolanus 
well known; but the. circumſtances which are 
more immediately connected with our ſubject, 
being leſs attractive of 1 attention, may have 


eſcaped obſervation. 


The gallaatry of Coriolanus, and his talents and 
conſummate, experience and knowledge as 4 
general, are well known, in which he ſeems to 
have excelled all his cotemporaries. The loftineſs 
of his mind too is acknowledged, and not diſprail- 
cd; but it has not been remarked, that it was 
founded on prejudice and injuſtice. What 1s faid 
of the young ſenators in general, * will apply par- 
ticularly to Coriolanus. He had no knowledge or 
experience of what were the privileges of the 
Roman people, under the government of their 
kings, when monarchy was limited and reſtrained, 
and the ſenate and the patriciaus, as well as the 
plebeians, tormed a ſubordinate part of the conſti- 
tution. He drew his lofty ideas from the uſurped. 
power which the ſenate and the patriciaus had 


aſſumed upon the ſuppreſſion of the monarchy, 


which was the great bulwark and ſecurity of the 
rights of the people! the whole functions of 
which they exerciſed, and poſſeſſed themſelves, at 
the ſame time, of the legiſlative authority of the 
itate, with which they cruthed the people, depriv- 
ing them of their refources, and reducing them 
rom a ſtate of dependance to ſlavery, aud at laſt 


See page x90. * 
ke to 
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to reſiſtance. The haven of ſafety for all orders 
of tlie ſtate, a limited monarchy, was ſhut up 
againſt them by the original founders of the re- 
public, and afterwards guarded with anxious jea- 
louſy by ſucceeding ſenators and patriciaus, in 
which the newly appointed, and equally intereſted, 
tribunes, moſt cordially joined, and the people had 
no option left but to retaliate 1 ichuties. 


i the impreſſion that e were fo- 
n and the people their ſubjects or ſlaves, 
Coriolanus inveighed againſt the degree of influ- 
ence they had lately acquired; and, in the pre- 
{ence of their tribunes, he adviſed the ſenate to 
avail themſelves of the preſent occaſion, and by 


che preſſure of want, to oblige the people to give 
up their newly-appointed magiſtrates, and to abro- 
gate all the diſgraceful engagements into which 
they had entered with rebels. The young. ſena- 
tors,- who conſidered ſovereignty as their. birth- 
right, applauded Coriolanus, and manifeſted at 
once a zeal to ſecond the propoſal, and an apti- 
tude to carry it into execution, which filled the 
minds of the tribunes. with alarm, indignation, 
and revenge, and they haſtened to communicate 
the ſame paſſions to their conſtituents, 


Once more the claſſes of property and perſons 
were at iſſue; and the tribunes, who now con- 
tended for the very exiſtence of their office, and 
tor the fruits of all their conſequent ſucceſſes, 


fluſhed too with the confidence which theſe ſuc- 
TY | ceſſes 
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ceſſes had inſpired, determined to glut their ven» 
geance by the deſtruction of the individual who 
had dared to call their authority into queſtion. 
An affembly of the people was appointed for the 
following day, and the culprit fummoned to at- 
tend, who treated the ſummoas with contempt. 
The conſuls and the patricians, however, made a 
point to attend, leſt any violent meaſures ſhould 
have been carried by ſurprize; and Menucius, the 
firſt conſul, addreſſed the people in favour of Co- 
riolanus, detailing his public ſervices and merits, 
and ſoftening his ſuppoſed offence, as having pro- 
ceeded from the ardour of ſpeech, without ſefious 
intention; and the people ſeemed diſpoſed to par- 
don him; when the artful Brutus led Coriolanus 
himſelf to ſpeak on the fame ſubject, who man- 
fully avowed the deteſtation in which he held the 
tributes, and the meaſures which they purſued, 
The original Sicinius, who, in quality of tribune, 
conducted the trial, giving way to his rage on 
this intemperance of Coriolanus, Pronqunced his 
condemnation precipitantly, without waiting for 
the votes of the people, and ſentenced him to 
be thrown from 'the Tarpeian Rock ; for which 
purpole he ordered the ediles to ſeize him. Co- 
riolanus, ſeconded by the whole body of the pa- 
tricians, reſiſted the violence. The people ſtood 
aghaſt, and would not interfere, and the tribune 
now found he had gone too far, The crafty 
Brutus counſelled him, on this emergency, t0 
yield to the ſeeming diſpoſition of the people, 
and to appoint a future day for the formal trial of 

Conolanus ; 
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Coriolanus ; taking care that upon hat occaſion 
the aſſembly ſhould give their votes individually 
by tribes, and not, as uſual, by centuries. This 
advice the tribune followed, aſſuming merit to 
himſelf in departing from the preſent proceedings. 
He appointed a formal trial to take place in twenty- 
ſeven days, and then diſmiſſed the afſembly. 


After ſome contention, it was agreed between 
the conſuls and the tribunes, that the accuſation 
of Coriolanus ſhould be brought before the ſenate, 
and ſanctioned in a conſtitutional manner by a 
ſenatus conſultum, before it was carried to the aſ- 
ſembly of the people; upon which occafion the 


tribunes were heard by the ſenate, as the accuſers 


of Coriolanus ; and Decius, who ſpoke for the reſt, 
gave the ſenate to underſtand, that if their deciſion 
ſhould prove adverſe to the intended trial, they 
would appeal from it, in terms of the Valerian law, 
to the judgment of the people. After the pros 
and cous were heard, and the tribunes had agreed 
to limit their accuſation to the crime of tyranny 
alone, without touching upon what had formerly 
paſſed in the ſenate, a decree was adopted to 
ſanction the trial; and even Coriolanus himſelf 
conſented to make his defence againſt a crime, of 
which he thought his conduct could afford no 
pretence for his conviction. | 


The tribunes had their plan preconcerted. 
Early in the morning of the day of- trial, the 
forum was filled with plebeiaus from all quarters, 
whom the tribunes ſeparated into tribes before the 

P 4 patricians 
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patricians made their appearance. The conſuls 
perceiving this, required that the votes ſhould be 
taken, as was cuſtomary, by. centuries. The tri- 
bunes were peremptory, in their refuſal, inſiſting, 
that in a cauſe where all the citizens were equally 
concerned, their votes ought to be equally given, 
without regard to rank or riches ; and in an affir- 
mative ſtyle they declared, that they would not 
permit the trial to be conducted in any other 
manner. The diſpute on this ſubſect was vehe, 
ment and long; but in the end the ſenate ac- 
quieſced, and ſubmitted to the will of the tribunes, 
who, by this triumph, eftabliſhed the aſſembly 
of the people by tribes, which was afterwards mo- 
dified and reſtricted to the trial of leſſer offences 
punithable by fines ; all capital offences, after this 
ſingular inſtance, being tried, as formerly, by the 
comitia centuriata, which were conducted under the 
authority of the conſuls, and preceded by the 
auſpices (mn); but the tribunes, who convened 
and preſided at the comitia tributa, contrived after- 
wards to have them converted into legiſlative aſ- 
ſemblies for paſſing popular laws. Legiſlation, 
however, was not confined to them; the aſſem- 
blies by centuries continued likewiſe to legiſlate; 
each ſpecies of afſembly aſſuming and exerciſing 
the prerogative of making laws, which were bind- 

ing Yon the whole wy z fo that in this 


(n) 6c yo all cauſes relating to the life, liberty, or * 
« a Roman citizen, be tried only in comitia by centuries.” 
22 Hs * 9 of ou ten "TAs; N 
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way, the claſs of property and the claſs of perſons were 

each of them provided with its reſpective legiſlaturez 

for in the aſſembly by centuries property had the 

aſcendency, and in the aſſembly by tribes, the 
multitude of voices, and of courſe” the claſs of 
perſons, determined every thing (2). As to the 

original ſubje& of diſpute, in this Review of the 
Roman Republic, it ceaſes to be intereſting. 

The condemnation of Coriolanus to perpetual 

baniſhment from Rome, and its conſequences, are 

amply detailed in all the Roman hiſtories. 


When the Romans were but a handful of men, 
and exactly upon a level in reſpect to property, it 
has before been obſerved *, that, the adoption of 
general meaſures was very properly veſted in aſſem- 
blies of the people; becauſe, under theſe circum- 
ſtances, their determinations muſt be juſt, and 
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(») The following paſſage from Dr. Ferguſon's Hiſtory of 
the Progreſs and Termination of the Roman Republic, il- 
Juſtrates this ſtatement. - It refers to the time of Caius 
Gracchus, who, by the agency of the aſſembly of tribes, 
had inftituted popular laws. The words are—* By the re- 
« pulſe of Gracchus and his aſſociates, the ariſtocratical 
« party came to have a majority, even in the college of 
« tribunes, Queſtions of legiſlation were now likely to be 
« determined in the aſſembly of the centuries; and this 
* circumſtance alone, while the ſenate was able to retain it, 
« was equal to an entire revolution of the government. 
„ The centuries, under the leading of an active conſul], 


were likely to annu] former reſolutions with the ſame 


« deciſion and rapidity with which they had been paſſed,” 
Vol. I. page 326. | ; 


See page 163. 
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they were eaſily attainable ; but when the nation 
came to be compoſed of innumerable multitudes, 
as various in their circumſtances, as there are dif- 
ferences] and variety in the ſhades of colours; 
when afterwards aggregated nations, and even 
the whole known world, came to be included 
under its government, to ſubject the enactment 
of general laws to the voice of a multitude or 
+. mob (which the aſſemblies of the people then 
formed) was an abſurdity of ſuch monſtrous 
magnitude, that we read of it with wonder and 
aſtoniſnment we, who have been ſo fortunate 
as to know the advantages of the repreſentative 
ſyſtem, which extracts from Ignorance) knowledge ; 
and from the uncertainty and fluctuation of irre- 
ſolute numbers, the ſteadineſs and conſiſtency of 
wiſdom and which, at the ſame time (if properly 
modified) effectually and equally preſerves the 
poſſeſſions and acquirements of property, and the 
aud rig jo of perſonal freedom, 


It appears to me, that the Romans continued 
to adhere to their early inſtitutions from habit 
more than from policy; and that the advantage 
or the detriment they derived from them is to be 
imputed wholly to accident. When, at their firſt 
aftociation under Romulus, they were a band of 
freebooters, and found their ſecurity and their 
profperity to depend upon the increaſe of their 
numbers, they affimilated into brotherhood the 
enemies whom they ſubdued. In like manner, 
they followed the {ame practice when they became 

a pewerful 


* 
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4 powerful nation; and this operation of habit 
was admired as a maſterly exertion of political 
wiſdom. When, at the ſame early period, their 
numbers being few, and their individual fituation 
and circumſtances perfectly alike, the regulati 10NS 
for the government of their ſociety were fixed 
and determined by general aſſemblies of the c 

munity : in like manner, after they had become a 


great and a powerful nation, and had increaſed in 
number like the leaves 1 in the foreſt, or. the ſands 


upon the ſea-ſhore; and when in reſpect to pro- 


perty, they had experienced all the varlety which 
wealth and civilization can produce; they con- 


tinned to er ct laws by. general aſſemblies of the 


people, Which, in Ae was doubtleſs the con- 
ſummation of folly! _ I 


The only circumſtance in. which, as a nation, 
they ſwerved from the original plan of govern- 
ment they had adopted as a horde, was in the 
abolition of monarchy; the part of their conſtitu- 
tion, which was beſt calculated to have applied to 
their after-ſtate of increaſed population and ex- 
tended dominion. This unfortunate change ap- 
pears to have been produced by the want of civil 
power and ſtability in the regal appointment, 
which brought the ariſtocracy (a part of the go- 
vernment which did not at firſt exiſt) too much 
upon a footing with it, and enabled the ſenate, 
after one fruitleſs attempt, at laſt, by taking ad- 
vantage of the mal-adminiſtration of an ufurper, 
to bring the office into diſrepute, and to aſ- 

| | ſume 
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ſame to themſelves as its e e and dif, 
ene — 10. $Þd- #45 eint ja 


_ feturn from. FEY 0 ipreffive g 
which have, led me fo 'ar beyond the era of 
foriolamus. | The ſucceſſes of the tribunes in 
carryi ng all their meaſures | with, the people, in 


e to the e d the ſenate, and the 


l 


: khe patriciaus themſelye es, that they, were enabled 
to dictate at the aſſembly by centuries. for the 
election of conſuls, By their means, C. Julius 
and P. Pinarius Rufus were choſen conſuls; men 
void of military knowledge or capacity, and of no 
eſtimation i in the ſenate— the circumſtances, in 
fact, which conſtituted their recommendation to 
the tribuges ! but this meaſure produced its oun 
puniſhment, and Hove 2 temporary check to the 
atrogance of thoſe plepeian magiſtrates, | 


When Coriohnns; at the head of the Volſcian 
army, attacked the Roman territory, the conſul 
dared not to appear in oppoſition to him. Spurius 
Nautius and Sextus Furius, their ſucceſſors in 
office, were equally intimidated; and the whole 
Roman foree remained cooped up within the 
walls of tlie city, at once the ſpectators and 
enunciators of the ſuperiority of their enemy. 
The tribunes were effectually ſilenced the peo- 
ple in deſpair—the ſenate irreſolute and the 
conſuls without authority, becauſe diſqualified to 


— Rome reſted her hopes upon ſuppli- 
cation, 
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cation, and was at laſt relieved from threatened 
vengeance and diſgrace by the triumph of natural 
affection over the relenting heart of the Volſcian 
general. But by yielding to the entreaties of his 
mother, Coriolanus gave up himſelf to the ven- 
gꝛance of his Volſcian enemies, and periſhed 
for the favour he had ſhewn to his ſuppliant 
country. 0 in 3 


To me it appears, that the meaſures purſued 
by the conſul Spurius Caſſius Viſcellinus, in the 
twenty- fourth year of the republic, were induced 
by the influence and power he had obſerved the 
tribunes to attain through the means of popula- . 
rity. By acting ſtill more decidedly in favour of 
the people, and ſerving them more eſſentially, 
his intention was to fupplant this influence of 
their magiſtrates, and to centre in himſelf that 
authority which they had experienced; and by 
means of it, his vanity might lead him to the 
hopes of attaining arbitrary power. The mea- 
fures which he purſued admitted of this con- 
ſtruction, and ſhewed him wanting in diſcern- 
ment to foreſee the obvious conſequences they 
muſt produce. He began by benefitting the 
Hernici and the Latins. To the firſt, when 
ſubdued and at the mercy of the Roman ſtate, 
he left a third part of their territory, and con- 
ſtituted them allies and citizens of Rome; a dig- 
nity aſpired at by all the neighbouring ſtates! to 
the Latins he deſtined another third of the Her- 
nician lands; and the remaining third he divided 


among 
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among the poorer Roman citizens. He'was aware 

that this equality of divifion would not be re- 
liſhed at Rome, and therefore he laid claim to 
ſome lands, which he alledged to be the property 
. of the public, and allotted them to be likewiſe 
divided among the poorer citizens. To crown his 
popularity, and to rivet (as he probably thought) 
the attachment of the people to hitn, he brought 
forward, for the firſt time, the famous agrarian 


law, which was the ſource of ſo much after. con- 
tention in Rome. 


The pretences for this law were founded upon 
the unjuſtifiable means by which the poſſeſſion of 
the conquered lands had been acquired by the 
rich, to the detriment of the public and of the 
poorer citizens, to whom the object of the law 
was again to reſtore them. The meaſures to 
which this had a reference, were thoſe that ſoon 
followed the eſtabliſhment of the republican form 
of goverament, when the claſs of property had 
the complete aſcendency in the legiſlature, and 
alſo poſſeſſed the whole juridical and executive 
powers of the ſtate*; and it muſt be acknow- 
ledged, that abuſes on this head had been flagrant 


and notorious; but upon ſuch a ſubject, at an after- 
period, to eſtabliſh a general law, when the rights 
of poſſeſſion had been acknowledged and acted 
upon, and property had paſſed by ſucceſſion, ale- 
nation, and fair purchaſe, from one perlon to 
another, was at once to unhinge the ſecurity of 
all property. 


See page 187. 


When 
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When this propoſed law (which had been but 
darkly hinted at by its author) was firſt announced 
in the ſenate, where the conſul was obliged to 
agitate it previous to laying it before the people, 
the members of the ſenate were ſtruck with alarm, 
indignation, and wrath; and' they failed- nor to 
load Caſſius with the epithets which they thought 
his conduct deſerved. It was not here that he 
looked for approbation ; but he doubted not of 
ſucceſs and applauſe, when he ſhould bring the 
meaſure forward at the aſſembly of the people. 
He had not well confidered all circumſtances, nor 
reckoned upon the effects of the jealouſy of the 
tribunes, which was ſo powerfuily excited by the 
endeavours of a- patrician to ſupplant them in po- 
pularity. They could not, however, openly dif- 
approve of the principle of the law, which was 
ſo directly to benefit their conſtituents ; and there- 
fore, when it was propoſed, they remained filent ; 
which their emiſſaries among the tribes obſery- 
ing, ceaſed to preſs the matter upon the po- 
pulace. 


It fell upon Virginius, the colleague of Caſſius 
in the conſulſhip, to excite ſuſpicions againſt his 
meaſures; and in order to do this, it became ne- 
ceſſary for him to affect to approve of them, as 
far as they regarded the citizens of Rome, but to 
condemn them, and to infer the worſt inten- 
tions and the worſt conſequences, from the par- 
ticular favour with which Caſſius had treated 
the Hernici and the Latins, whom he put upon a 

footing 
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footing with Roman citizens! To this conſtruc- 
tion the conduct of the tribunes gave effect; and 
the people were not flow in giving up Caſſius, 
when they found (as they thought) that the mea- 
ſures he had propoſed, as far as themſelves would 
be benefitted, were recognized by all parties; and 
that by abandoning him, the claims of the allies, 
which were the objects of their jealouſy, would 
only be affected. The deſperate conduct which, 
after this, Caſſius purſued, reſembled the ſtruggling 
of game in the toils, which, the more it contends, 
becomes the more entangled. His attempt to in- 
troduce the Hernici and the Latins into the city, 
to carry his meaſure by the aid of their voices, 
confirmed the ſuſpicions which had been attri- 
buted to his conduct; and the ſenate and the tri- 
bunes concurred in proſecuting him, as the in- 
tended tyrant of his country. 


In the interim, the ſenate found themſelves ne- 
ceſſitated to do ſomething which might corre- 
ſpond with the language held by Virginius, and a 
meeting was fuminoned for this purpoſe ; upon 
which occaſion Appius Claudius offered an advice, 
which at once ſpoke his own integrity, and the 
atrocity of the abuſes that were known to exiſt, in 
reſpe& to the public lands : he was for the ap- 
pointment of ten commiſſaries to inveſtigate the 
ſubject; and where indefenſible abuſes exiſted, ei- 
ther by uſurpation or encroachment, to rectify and 
jedreſs them, and from the funds thereby eſtab- 
led, to aid the Poorer citizens, and to find pay 

and 
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and maintenance for them when they ſhould take 
the field. This propoſal met with general appro- 
bation 3 but many who applauded it never meant 
that it ſhould be carried into execution. A de- 
cree, however, was drawn out, in terms of Clau- 
dius's advice, to amuſe the people; and, as a 
change of conſuls was ſoon to take place, the ap- 
pointment of decemvirs (and thereby the execution 
of the decree) was poſtponed. What they deter- 
mined upon with much more cordiality was, the 
proſecution of Caffius, when he ſhould be out of 
office ; and in this reſolution they were equally fin- 
cere and ſucceſsful. He was condemned, and ſuf- 
ſered death, by being thrown from the top of the 
Tarpeian Rock ; and by this gxecution the ſenate 
and the patricians enjoyed a three-fold gratification ; 
revenge againſt the luckleſs individual; an exam- 
ple to deter others from ſimilar proceedings; and an 
opportunity of reviving in the public mind the ſen- 
timent of horror againſt the regal government, 
which they were ftudious at all times to repreſent 
as ſynonimous with arbitrary power. 


The execution of Caſſius ſeemed to leave an im- 
preſſion of terror upon the minds of the people. 
he ſenate and the patricians, after this event, were 
particularly attentive to the characters of the men 
whom they advanced to the conſulſhip ; and two 
'uccefhve years elapſed before the ſubje& of the 
Ag rarian law was revived. 


The people, or rather their tribunes, obſerving 
che cycumipettion with which the conſuls were 


Q no 
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now choſen, and imputing to it the intention of 
the ſenate to elude carrying into execution the ſe- 
natus conſultum for the reſumption and the parti- 
tion of the conquered lands, in the conſulſhip of 
M. Fabius and L. Valerius, when an enrolment of 
ſoldiers was required to act againſt the Volſcians, 
refuſed to permit the people to enliſt, till the de- 
cemvirs or commiſſaries ſhould be named to carry 
the intended agrarian law into effect. Upon this 
the conſuls removed their tribunal out of the city, 
beyond the limits of the tribunitian authority; 
and when the people {till refuſed to attend, they 
gave orders to deſtroy the houſes of the delinquents 


in the country, which had the effect of bringing 
them to their ſtandards. 


After the concluſion of the campaign, which the 
conſuls had purpoſely protracted, a ſcene of con- 
tention took place in the city, reſpecting the elec- 
tion of new confuls. The intended election was 
prevented by the outcries and violence of the tri- 
bunes and the people, whoſe jealouſy was rouſed 
by the intention of naming Appius Claudius (the 
ſon of the firſt Claudius) to that office; and the 
tribunes having taken upon themſelves to ſummon 
another aſſembly of the people, the ſenate and the 
patricians were thrown into a paroxyſm of terror 
and apprehenſion for the preſervation of their ſpe- 
cial and peculiar privileges: they had recourſe to 
the election, firſt of one, and then of a ſecond inter- 
rex, through the intervention of whom the matter 
was at laſt accommodated, by the ſenate agreeing 

| 10 
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to allow the tribunes, on the part of the people, 
to name one of the conſuls, whilſt the other ſhould 


be choſen by the ſenate, ſo that the election be- 
came only matter of form. 


C. Julius Iulus was named by the tribunes, and 
Q. Fabius Vibulanus was choſen by the ſenate; 
but the hopes of the people to have the agrarian 
law enforced by this expedient were diſappointed. 
The conful of the ſenate's choice, by the dignity 


he aſſumed, and the reſpect he derived from his 


family and character, held a decided aſcendency in 
the government; which was acquieſced in by his col- 
league, whom he carried with him into the field 
againſt the Veians and the Equi, in one of thoſe 
accommodating military excurſions, which the 
conſuls and the ſenate ſo well knew how to adopt, 
when they wiſhed to give employment to the people 
out of the city, 


The ele&ion of new conſuls brought on an- 
other conteſt between the patriciansand the plebeians, 
or, in other words, between the claſſes of property 
and pefſons. The object of the former was, to 
chooſe conſuls who would reſiſt every application 
for enforcing the agrarian law; and the latter were 
lolicitous to have the choice fall upon patriciaus, 
who were favourably diſpoſed towards the people. 
The matter was at laſt accommodated, as in the 
preceding year, by each of the parties naming one 
of the conſuls. The plebeiaus choſe Sp. Furius, 
and the ſenate C. Fabius. 
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The conſuls having recourſe to the uſual expe- 
dient of arming the people for a military excurſion, 
the tribune; Sp. Icilius, objected to the levies, and 
declared he would make the ſame reſiſtance to 
every decree of the ſenate, until the agrarian law 
ſhould be ratified. Upon this occaſion Appius 
Claudius fuggeſted the plan of introducing divi— 
ſion among the tribunes themſelves, who had hi- 
therto been unanimous in their meaſures, which 
was accordingly put in practice with effect. Ici- 
lius was thereby thwarted in his refolution, and 
the people were 1nduced to take arms againft the 
enemy, who had committed great devaſtations on 
the Roman territory. 3 


In this manner, for ſeveral years, the conteſt con- 
tinued between the claſſes of property and perſons, 
on the ſubject of the agrarian law, whilſt the 
leaders of the reſpective parties, the conſuls on the 
one ſide, and the tribunes on the other, appcared 
fo be more immediately engaged. War in the field 
regularly ſucceeded to clamour in the city; but 
full the ſenate continued ſucceſsful in eluding the 
publication of the law. This want of ſucceſs 
ſeemed to ſuggeſt vindictive meaſures to the tri- 
bunes, who encouraged accuſations and proſecu-— 
tions againſt the conſuls for official miſconduct, 
when they had returned into the ſtation of private ci- 
tizens. Theſe were extremely vexatious; and in the 
thirty-third year of the republic, they proved fatal to 
Menenius, the fon of the virtuous Agrippa, who was 
accuſed, becauſe during his conſulſhip the enemy had 
carried 
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carried the fort of Cremera, which, it was alleged, 


he might have prevented; and, for this neglect, a | 


fine was impoſed. upon him to the amount of two 


thouſand aſſes of braſs, which exceeded his ability 


to pay. He refuſed the pecuniary aid of friends, 
and ſtarved himſelf to death. Upon narrating 
this occurrence, a celebrated modern hiſtorian 


makes a general reflection, as if poverty had, at 
this time, been the common lot of the Roman 


conſuls, which certainly was not the cafe (9). The 
father of Menenius was a ſingular inſtance of a ſe- 
nator and a patrician who died in poverty, when 
the order had, in general, enriched themſelves by 
partial laws and oppreſſive meatures, 


(e) The following is the paſſage alluded to in Vertot's hiſtory | 


Iv, ili. 

Les tribunes Q. Conſidius & T. Genutius demanderent 
* hautement ſa mort, mais le ſenat & tous ſes amis ſolliciterent 
* f vivement en ſa faveur, qu'il ne fut condamne qu'a une 
© amende qui mantoit à deux mille ae, c'et-a-dire environ 
* vingt Ecus de notre monoye : ſomme modique fi on la conſi- 
dere par raport au tems où nous Eerivons, mais qui etoit très- 
« conſiderable dans un ſiecle & une republique ou les premiers 
* magiltrats vivoient du travail de leurs mains.“ Nich and 
toor are relative terms; and the ſame quantity of money may, 
at different times, be the ſign of conſiderable, or inconſiderable, 
wealth z the ſum ſpecified is therefore out of the queſtion ; 
but it is certain that Menenius, whoſe father did not leave money 
ſufficient to bury him, was, in reſpect to men of his rank, ex- 
tremely poor; and that they were, in general, in reſpect to him, 
immenſely rich. A reflection, therefore, which ſeems to imply 
hat men of conſular dignity were, at this period, in circumitanceg 
like Menenius, is a groſs miſrepreſentation of the truth. 
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This perſecution of the conſuls was obviouſty 
intended to influence the conduct of their ſucceſſors 
in reſpect to the agrarian law. But che claſs of 
property had too much at ſtake ; and the meaſure 
was obſtinately reſiſted. Spurius Servilius, the 
ſucceſſor of Menenius in the conſulſhip, was, like 
him, brought to trial. The crime imputed to him 
was the loſs of men in an action with the Tuſcans. 
He had been bold and enterprizing 1n the field, and 
his army had ſuſtained conſiderable loſs; but it 
was triumphant. The ſame intrepidity of diſpoſi- 
tion led him to meet this accuſation manfully. 
His colleague bore teſtimony to his merits as a 
ſoldier and a general, and he was acquitted by the 
people. 


"Theſe repeated diſappointments induced the tri- 
bune, Genutius, to proceed directly to the object 
of contention. He required the conſuls L. Emi- 
lius Mammercus and Vopius Julius, in the thirty- 
fixth year of the republic, forthwith to appoint 
commiſſaries to enforce the ſenatus conſultum for 
the reſumption and diviſion of the public lands. 
They excuſed themſelves from compliance, by the 
length of time that had elapſed ſince that decree 
had paſſed, wluch, not having been enforced by 
the then exrfling conſuls, they ſaid, had ceaſed to 
be longer binding upon the ſtate; making thisdiftinc- 
tion b-twixt eftabliſhed laws, and ſimple decrees 
of che ſenate, which had not paſſed into laws. The diſ- 
ap Ointed tribune would have wreaked his vengeance 
upon them; but upon finding that he could not pro- 
ſecute the preſent conſuls, he determined to bring 

their 
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their immediate predeceſſors in office, A. Manlius 
and L. Furius, to trial before an aſſembly of the 
people, for the injury they had done the poor citi- 
zens and brave ſoldiers, by omitting, during their 
conſulſhip, to name decemvirs for carrying the 
agrarian law into effect; and he fixed à day for 
the trial. 


The ſenators and patricians were ſeized with ap- 
prehenſion and terror for the conſequences of this 
violent determination, and held ſecret conſulta- 
tions, the reſult of which was wrapt in filence and 
myſtery. The populace anticipated their triumph, 
and conſidered the #grarian law as already con- 
firmed; when, on the day preceding that which 
was appointed for the trial, the tribune Genutius, 
the public proſecutor, was found dead in his bed, 
without any marks appearing on his body, either 
of violence or of poiſon. The interpoſition of the 
gods immediately ſuggeſted itſelf to the ſuperſti- 
tion of the vulgar, who now looked up to tlie ſe- 
nate with reverence and awe; and for a long time 
afterwards no mention was made of the agrarian 
law, 


This unlooked-for event operated like a mine 
iprung upon the claſs of perſons, whom it altoge- 
ther diſcomfited, yielding a complete and decided 
victory to the conſuls, at the head of the claſs of 
property. Hereupon the ſituation of the two par- 
ties became totally changed; and the natural ten- 
dency of each of them, when ating without re- 
ſtraint, appeared ſtrongly marked and exemplified. 
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The claſs of perſons were in the act of making a di- 
rect attack upon property, which they wiſhed. to un- 
hinge, that they might themſelves ſnatch its ad. 
vantages, when their influence was ſuddenly anni- 
hilated ; and no ſooner were the leaders of ths 
claſs of property. again poſſeſſed of power, than 
they reverted to arbitrary meaſures, and followed 
the bent of their inclinations, in tyrannizing Over 


the claſs of perſons. 


At this time military levies were found, or were 


deemed, to be neceſſary; and the conſuls eſtab- 


liſhed their tribunals in the forum for the enrol- 
ment of citizens. In the diſcharge of this duty, 
they proceeded againſt the appalled p/eberans with 
the moſt determined rigour and ſeverity, condemn- 
ing haſtily to puniſhment, by fine or by the laſh, 
the ſmalleſt delay that occurred, or the leaſt reluc- 
tance that appeared in the people to enliſt, Such 
harſh and unjuſtifiable conduct was productive of 
general diſguſt; when the mal- treatment of an indi- 
vidual (as; had before happened) produced conſe- 
quences which gave a new turn to the relative ſitu- 
ation of the two parties. 


P. Volero had attained the military rank of a 
centurion, and was deemed a brave and diftin- 
guiſhed officer; but he was a plebeian! The conſuls 
ſummoned him to be enrolled as a private ſoldier. 
He remonſtrated againſt this undeſerved indignity 
and diſhonour. To remonſtrate was to incur pu- 
mſhment ! The conſuls ordered their lictors to 
ſeize him, to ſtrip him, and to ſcourge him, Volero 

had 
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nad recourſe to the tribunes ; but they were 
over-awed.—< You are fearful (faid he) that you 
% may be ſmothered in your beds, like Genutius ! 
J appeal to the people.” So ſaying, he ſtruck 
the lictor in the face who attempted to ſeize 
him, exclaiming—# Aſſiſt me, fellow-citizens !'!— 
The people had ſeen and ſuffered too much not to 
ſympathize with a perſon ſo much injured. They 
attacked and drove off the lictors, and they would 
have wreaked their vengeance on the conſuls them- 
felves, had they not fled for perſonal ſafety, and 
eſcaped with ſome difficulty, 


The ſenate was immediately aſſembled, when the 
conſuls arraigned Volęro as a rebel, and required that 
he might be condemned, and thrown from the top of 
the Tarpeian Rock! On the other hand, the tribunes 
demanded juſtice againſt the conſuls themſelves, 
for having diſregarded an appeal made to the peo- 
ple, and, in violation of the Valerian law, having 
dared to order a brave and meritorious officer and 
citizen to be {courged like a ſlave. Volero, how- 
ever, was apprehenſive himſelf, that, as he was now 
circumſtanced, he would not long find ſafety in a 
private ſtation, and therefore he offered himſelf as 
1 candidate for the tribuneſhip, promiſing the peo- 
ple that, if he were elected, they ſhould benefit 
from his ſervices. Notwithſtanding the united in- 
fluence of the ſenate and the patricians, his election 
was carried, and public expectation was arouſed 
to obſerve how he would conduct himſelf. 


The 
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The mind of Volero ſtooped not to the gratifi- 
cation of perſonal reſentment againſt the conſuls, 
who had treated him ſo ill. His intended mea- 
fures embraced the whole order of patricians, whom 
he repreſented as improperly monopolizing all the 
powers of the ſtate. They held the principal 
civil and military appointments, and all facerdotal 
offices were reſtricted to their order; and as every 
regular affembly of the people, whether by centu- 
pes or by curiæ, was preceded by a ſenatus conſul- 
tum, and ſanctioned by the auſpices, they had it 
much in their power to thwart or fruſtrate every 
meaſure which did not meet with their previous 
approbation, He therefore propoted, that the 
election of the tribunes ſhould be made by the 
comitia tributa, aſſembled by the authority of 
the tribunes alone, without any interference of the 
conſuls and the ſenate, or the ſolemnity of the au- 
ſpices. This propoſed arrangement was highly ap- 
plauded by the people, and as much diſapproved of 
by the conſuls, the ſenate, and the whole body of 
the patriciaus: in ſhort, the claſſes of property and 
perſons conteſted the point with equal earneſtneſs 
and vehemence, and the agrarian law was entirely 
forgotten. A ſhort reſpite to theſe contentions 
took place, by the miſeries which a plague brought 
upon the city; but as ſoon as this calamity 


ceaſed, they were revived with undiminiſhed ani- 
moſity. | 


When the tribuneſhip of Volero expired, he was 
re-elected by the people, in oppoſition to the umted 
d | influence 
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influence of the patricians. In reſentment for this 
choice, the ſenate called Appius Claudius to the 
conſulſhip, who poſſeſſed the political opinions 
and intrepidity of his father, with a much greater 
degree of auſterity and pride ; but in fome meaſure 
to reſtrain his ſeverity, they gave him T. Quintius 
for his colleague, who was of oppoſite manners 
and diſpoſitions. At a meeting of the ſenate the 
conſuls adopted different ſentiments ; Claudius was 
for the hackneyed expedient of carrying the people 


into the field, which Quintius oppoſed, becauſe at 


that time there was no juſt pretence for war; and, 
as their motive muſt be obvious, it might be re- 
ſiſted. Quintius having the precedence, and bear- 
ing the faſces during this month, had it in his 
power to enforce his opinion, which was approved 
of by the majority of the ſenate. In the mean 
time Volero revived his propoſed law for the 
election of tribunes, to which he added alſo the 
election of ediles, and even a power of deciding in 
all matters that were referred to the voices of the 


people. 


The ſenate met again upon theſe new propoſi- 


tions. Claudius was ſor uſing open force to bring 
the people to a ſenſe of their duty; Quintius was 
tor yielding ſomething to gratify them. The ſe- 
nate determined that a plan of accommodation 
ſhould be followed; and propoſed to the tribunes, 
to ſtop all violence and tumult, and to admit of a 
calm diſcuſſion of the ſubject, on the part of the 
conſuls, before the people. To this propoſition 
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the tribunes agreed; and Quintius had ſo far fuc- 
ceeded in recommending conciliation and harmony, 
that a ſenſible impreſſion was made by his ſpeech 
on the minds of his auditors ; when the virulence 
of Claudius's harangue, and the tone of authority 
he aſſumed, rekindled all that rancour which 
Quintius bad allayed. The ſenior tribune, Lecto- 
rius, was rouſed to retort, in terms equally dicta- 
torial; and he ordered the conſul to leave the 
aſſembly, that the ſuffrages of the people might be 
peaceably taken. Appius contemned the man- 
date, and called his friends and clients around him, 
that he might withſtand violence. The tribunes 
held a tumultuary conſultation together ; and then 
Lectorius publiſhed, by the voice of a herald, that 
the college of tribunes had reſolved the conſul 
ſhould be carried to priſon. Immediately one of 
their officers offered to teize Claudius; the ſenators 
and patricians joined in his defence; Lectortus ad- 
vanced in ſupport of his officer, and called upon 
the people for aſſiſtance. The fray became gene- 
ral; ſuch inſtruments as preſented themſelves 
being laid hold of as weapons. Jectorius was 
wounded, and much bloodſhed might have en- 
{ucd, had not Quintius, and ſome of the moſt 
elderly and dignified of the ſenators, ſnatched Clau- 
dius from the fray, which was at laſt terminated, or 
rather ſuſpended, by the cloſing in of the evening. 


The animoſity which had thus been excited 
bet wee N the claſſes of property and perſons, by the 
violence of their reſpective leaders, was not eaſily 


q 
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to be compoled. Next day hoſtilities recom- 
menced, and the people, headed by Lectorius, 
poſſeſſed themſelves of the capitol. The ſenate 
met to deviſe ſome plan for terminating the com- 
motion, and reconciling the jarring opinions of 
their conſuls, who perſiſted in their oppoſition to 
cach other. The tumults in the city continued 
for ſeveral days. At laſt Quintius, by entreaties 
and aſſurances, upon winch the tribunes thought 
they might rely, prevailed with them to refer the 
propoſed law to the conſideration of the ſenate, 
in expectation that it would be adopted; and, in 
caſe of failure, they knew 1t could be brought 
forward again by their ſucceſſors ; reſerving, how- 
ever, to themſelves the power of proſecuting Clau- 
dius for wounding, or being the cauſe of wounding, 
a tribune, whoſe perſon by law was ſacred. 


By the perſuaſions of Quintius, and in oppoſi- 
tion to the remonſlrances and proteſtations of 
Claudius, the ſenate was prevailed upon to concede 
this conteſted point to the wiſhes of the people, 
and the Jaw paſſed through both orders of the ſtate, 
inſtituting the clection of tribunes to be made by 
the comilia tributa, aflembied by authority of the 
tribunes, and without the ſolemnity of the auſpices. 
Ia the thirty-eighth year of the republic the elec- 
nion of tribunes was accordingly made, for the firſt: 
ume, in this manner. 


After this adjuſtment had taken place, it became 
neceſſary for the conſuls to lead two armies againſt 
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the Volſcians and the Equi, who had been ef. 
couraged, by the internal diſturbances of Rome, 
to make incurſions upon the Roman territory, 
The rigour of diſcipline exerciſed by Claudius was 
imputed to reſentment againſt the Roman citizens, 
who were now under his authority; and, in re- 
venge, they determined to prevent him from ob- 
taining the honour of a triumph in his preſent 
command, which they moſt diſgracefully effected, 
by yielding to the enemy on all occaſions. After 
a diſaſtrous campaign, he was obliged to abandon 
the enemy's country ; but before he brought his 
army back to Rome, he puniſhed his ſoldiers by 
decimation, and beheaded all his officers who had 
deſerted their poſts, 


Claudius and Quintius were ſucceeded in the 
conſulate by L. Valerius and T. Emilius, who 
were both of them, from intereſted motives, fa- 
vourably diſpoſed towards the people. This en- 
couraged the tribune Sicinius (grandſon to the firſt 
tribune of that name) to revive the claim of the 
people to the agrarian law. As the conſuls were 
not averſe from this cauſe, they brought it before 
the ſenate, and Emilius, the father of the preſent 
conſul, ſpoke in ſupport of it. Claudius oppoſed 

it with vehemence, as being unjuſt in itſelf, be- 
ſides having become obſolete, from the diſtance of 
time at which the decree had paſſed the ſenate: 
and therefore, he inſiſted that it was now become 
inadmiſſible ; but to ſhew that he had himſelf no 


particular intereſt to ſerve, provided the diviſion of 
the 
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the lands was relinquiſhed, he had no objections to 
confiſcate, to the uſe of the public, all poſſeſſions to 
which the proprietors could not eftabliſh legal and 
equitable rights. This propoſal pleaſed neither 
the rich nor the poor, although the former affected 
to applaud it; and the tribunes were fo irritated 
at the conduct of Claudius, that they cited him to 
ſtand trial before the tribunal of the people, as the 
avowed enemy of public liberty. The whole of 
the ſenate and the patriciaus were intereſted to fave 
him, and interceded with the people in his behalf; 
but Claudius himſelf, on this occaſion, abated 
nothing of his accuſtomed dignity, either in ſpeech, 
dreſs, or deportment, and defended every part of 
his conduct ſo ably, that the tribunes, apprehen- 
five the people might acquit him, pretended want 
of time to take the ſuffrages, and adjourned the 
trial. Appius, convinced that it would be impoſh- 
ble for him to eſcape their vengeance, put a period 
to his own exiſtence. 


After the death of Appius, the tribunes reſumed 
the ſubject of the agrarian law, to which, gi 
might now have been expected, that none would 
nave dared ta make oppolition, from the late ex- 
ample of the danger attending it; but the gradual 
lapſe of time had biougbt about changes in ths 
poſſeſſion of property, that broke alunder the 
bands which had hitherto connected the whole 
order of the plebeiaus in the fame political intereſt. 
The claſſes of property and perſons were no longer 


teſpectively reſtricted to the deſignations of Patri 


ci an. 77 
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efans and plebeinns. In general, the patriciaus were 
mcluded in the claſs of property; but wealth had 
hkewiſe found its way to the order of plebeians, 
aſſimilating the enriched individuals among them, 
who were become proprietors of land, to the claſs 
of property, and leaving only the inferior plebeiaus 
to form the claſs of perſ5ns. The preſent was a 
trying queſtion, which brought the two claſſes to 
the teſt, marking out the exact limits of each, 
except where, perhaps, particular views of ambi- 
tion, on the one hand, and-the ties of dependence 
and chentſhip on the other, might inducè ſome 
few to ſeparate from their natural claſſes. When, 
therefore, the agrarian law- now carhe to be agi- 
tated, not only the whole of the ſeflate and the 
patricians were againſt it, but many of the p/eberans 
tkewtſe manifeſted great repugnance to it, and 
the tribunes found that it was in vain to urge its 
adoption. | 


A ſort of marked diſcontent ſeemed, after this. 
to poſſeſs the minds of the people; they felt as if 
the foundation on which they built their hopes had 
given way ; they refuſed to give their attendance 
at the comitia centuriata; and, in the forty-firſt 
year of the republic, T. Quintius and Q. Servilius 
were choſen conſuls by the ſenators and parricians 
alone, without the attendance of any of the lower 
order of the people, excepting ſuch as were the 
clients of patriciaus. The preceding year had been 
employed in military enterpriſes under the conſul- 
. ſhip of Aulus Virginius and T. Numicius ; and 
In 
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in the preſent, T. Quintius took Antium from the 
Volſcians, the plunder of which, and its territory, 
he gave to his ſoldiers, by which many of them 
were greatly benefitted in their circumſtances. This 
gratification had conſiderable effect in reſtoring 
good humour to the multitude. 


The next conſuls choſen were T. Emilius and 
Q. Fabius. The appointment of Emilius induced 
the tribunes to revive once more the claim to the 
agrarian law, which he greatly encouraged ; ap- 
pearing anx10us that 1t might be eſtabliſhed during 
his conſulate. He was much reviled by the majo- 
rity of the ſenate for this conduct, and warm al- 
tercations enſued, until an expedient was ſug- 
geſted by the conſul Fabius, which met with 
univerſal approbation. He propoſed that the 


city of Antium, with its territory, ſhould be al- 


lotted as an aſylum and prov iſion for the deſtitute 
citizens; and that triumvirs ſhould be appointed 
to regulate the ſettlement, and divide the lands. 
The ſcheme was received by the people with ap- 
plauſe; but when it came to be carried into exe- 
cution, even the pooreſt among them felt reluc- 
tance at being removed from the habits they had 
acquired in Rome, and regarded a new place of 
reſidence as a ſpecies of N ſo that the pro- 
poſed ſettlement was chiefly made up of ſtrangers. 
ſt anſwered, however, the purpoſe of completely 
ſlencing all the arguments in fayour of the agra- 
nan law, as none could plead poverty who had 
declined ſo comfortable and promiſing a proviſion. 
R BOOK 
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FROM THE FIRST CLAIMS TO THE ESTABLISH. 
MENT OF LAWS FOR THE ADMINISTRATION 
OF JUSTICE, TO THE RE-CAPTURE OF ROME 
FROM THE GAULS BY CAMILLUS. 


ITHOUT tome fixed principle to regu- 


late opinion, it is impoſſible to write con- 


iſtently on the variety of occurrences which the Ro- 


man republic produced. The nature of that govern- 
ment havingeſtabliſhed c. s, effects muſt neceſſarily 
follow! and if theſe eis incur blame, that blame 
ought to fall upon the firſt authors of the cauſes, 
who, by aboliſhing the monarchy, which regulated 
and equalized the government, and by aſſuming all 
the powers of the jlate to themſelves, and abuſing 
thoſe powers, laid the foundation for all the mul- 
riplied ills which ſuccceded, and which neceſſarily 
mult be the conſequence of the fluctuating ſyſtem 
of government they adopted. I am led into thelc 
general remarks from the inconſiſtency of my lead- 
ing author (Vertot) in the reflections he makes 
upon the next ſubject of difpute that aroſe between 
the contending parties in Rome *. After having 


* Liv, IV. 
clearly 
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clearly eſtabliſned, that the ſenate had uſurped to 
themſelves all the powers of the monarchy, (which 
neceſſarily deſtroyed the balance of the ſtate) and 
that they groſsly abuſed the authority they had in 
this manner acquired, he reaſons as if poſſeſſion had 
juſtified theſe uſurpations, and treats every at- 
tempt in the people to rectify theſe abuſes, as an act 
of rebellion againſt their ſuperiors, whoſe authority 
had been {elf-afſumed, and was become oppreſſive 
beyond ſufferance. It is true, that the tribunes of 
the people, who agitated theſe meaſures, were gene- 
rally influenced by ſelfiſh motives; but this did 
not prevent the meaſures in themſelves from being 
often moſt juſt and neceffary. The oppreſſive 
conduct of the ſenate had furnithed a plentiful field 
of abuſes, to which the tribunes might readily re- 
fort, when they wiſhed to embroil the claſſes of 
property and perſons, in order to raiſe themſelves to 
importance: and fuch was invariably their object, 
without regard to conſequences, or to ultimate 
right or wrong; but that the people had no other 
channel of redreſs, was owing to the ſenate and the 
patricians themſelves, who had aboliſhed the mo- 
narchy, which was the pillar of ſecurity to the 
people, and the prop of equal hberty to every order 
in the ſtate. 


Hitherto no laws had been eſtabliſhed in Rome 
for the adminiſtration of juſtice. During the regal 
government, it would appear, that the monarch 
himſelf acted the part of judge, and determined 
the differences between individuals by the com- 
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mon rules of equity and juſtice; and as he ſtood ſu- 
perior to, and unconnected with, either of the 
great claſſes which naturally divide the community 
or with any of the political orders of the ſtate, the 
preſumption was, that his deciſions would be im- 
partial and juſt. When the ſenate aboliſhed roy- 
alty, and ſubſtituted two of their own body, as 
conſuls, to exerciſe all the regal functions, they, in 
hke manner, became the official judges of the ſtate ; 
but it muſt be obſerved, that the conſuls belonged 
to the claſs of property, and to the order of patri- 
ciaus, who were naturally and politically at variance 
with the claſs of perſons and the order of p/ebeians, 
and having no fixed laws, nor any rules (except 
pretended myſteries, which were only acceſſible to 
members of the ſenate) for the direction of their 
judgment, or the government -of their opinions, 
every cauſe which involved the intereſt of the claſs or 
order to which the conſul belonged, had a party 
for a judge, who was at liberty to ſubſtitute preju- 
dice in place of law, in the deciſions he might be 
pleaſed to adopt. Under fuch circumſtances, an 
application, on the part of the people, to regu- 
late the deciſions of their judges, and to eſtabliſh 
the ſacred rules of right and wrong among indivi- 
duals, could not be deemed an unreaſonable de- 
mand. Such was the propofition made by C. Te- 
rentillus Aria ;- but he was a tribune of the people, 
and therefore not juſtice, but contention, was the 
motive to which his conduct was attributed. It 
muſt be acknowledged, that this propoſal was 
introduced with another, for diminiſhing the au- 

| a thority 
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thority of the conſuls ; and he choſe a time for agi- 
tating theſe ſubjects that bore the appearance of 
an intention to carry them by ſurpriſe. 


The conſuls, L. Lucretius Tricipitinus and T. 
Veturius Geminus, were in the field, oppoſing the 
Volicians and the Equi, who had attacked the ter- 
ritory of Rome, after the city had been viſited by 
a plague, in the forty-fixth year of the republic, 
which had proved fatal to the two preceding con- 
ſuls, to many of the principal inhabitants, and to 
multitudes of the people. It was at this time, 
and under theſe circumſtances, that Terentillus 
brought forward his propoſals for abridging the 
authority of the confuls, and eſtabliſhing laws to 
regulate the adminiſtration of juſtice, which he 
was earneſt to have immediately adopted. Quin- 
tius Fabius, who, in the abſence of the conſuls, had 
been left governor of Rome, uſed great addreſs and 
prudence, in not only obtaining a delay in the pro- 
ſecution of theſe meaſures till the return of the 
chief magiſtrates and the abſent citizens, but in 
prevailing upon the other tribunes to oppoſe the 
intended attack upon the conſular authority, 
which, at their inſtigation, was laid afide. They 
perfiſted, however, in their claim to the eſtabliſh- 


ment of laws. 


The conſuls had no ſooner returned, than ru- 
mours of expected, or pretended, hoſtilities deter- 
mined the ſenate to make freſh levies. Theſe were 
regarded by the tribunes as mere pretences to elude 
the propoſed laws, and they interfered to prevent 
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the citizens from enliſting with the conſuls, and 
even relieved ſome of them who were in the cuſ- 
tody of the lictors. Hereupon the conſuls quitted 
the forum, and gave up the enrolment; and, as it 
happened, the expected hoftilities did not take 
place. The tribunes now emploved their time in 
recommending their plan of laws to the people; 
and the ſenators, who inſiſted for their right to de- 
liver arbitrary judgments, determined to defeat 
every intended innovation on this ſubject. 


Theſe intentions on both ſides were interrupted 
by the alarms which ſome extraordinary meteorolo- 
gical appearances, attended by carthquakes, occa- 
tioned. The diſcoveries of modern philoſophy, 
which have aſſigned natural cauſes for ſuch effects, 
and traced the congeniality of theſe phenomena, 
have leflened the horror with which they affect the 
human mind. Ignorance 1s the parent of ſuperſti- 
tion. The immediate agency of the gods was ſug- 
geſted, and man, the flave of his own apprehen- 
ſions, applied to himſelf the calamities which his 
fears predicted. Rumour magutied and multiplied 
events, and terror ſtalked with hideous ſtare 
through the deſponding ſtreets of Rome. All oc- 
cupations were forgotten, excepting what were 
prompted by fear; and the law of Terentillus was 
no longer mentioned either by the people or their 
tribunes. In ſuch a ſtate of mind impoſition is 
invited, and artifice never fails to produce its et— 
fect. Picuurſe was had to oracles and the Sybil- 
line books; and the anſwers, coming through the 
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channel of the prieſts (who were patriciaus) imputed 
the threatened calamities to the internal diviſions 
of the ſtate, which failed not to impreſs the peo- 
ple. They inſiſted that their tribunes ſhould con- 
fer with the ſenate, in order to reconcile all diffe- 


rences between them; and meetings were accord- 


ingly held for this purpoſe ; but both ſides perſiſt- 
ing in their reſpective views, a reconciliation was 
found to be impracticable. 


When theſe alarming appearances had ceaſed, 


the terrors they had occaſioned began to ſubſide, 
and men gradually returned to their former habits 
and opinions. The compilation of laws was again 
recommended by the tribunes of the people, and 
the form of a decree was drawn up, for carrying that 
meaſure into effect, empowering the people to no- 
minate five ſenators of contular dignity, whom they 
thought beſt qualified by intelligence and wiſdom, 
to compile and frame fuch a code of laws as would 
embrace both public and. private cauſes, and for 
eſtabliſhing the other neceſſary ſteps towards its 
approbation, confirmation, and publication. This 
gecree the tribunes, in oppoſition to the ſenate and 
che pal riciaus, now determined to ſubmit to the 
iuffrages of the people, and convoked an aſſem- 
bly for that purpoſe. All the ſenators and patri- 
cians attended; and the moſt eminent of them ſet 
forth the irregularity of this procedure in fo im- 
portant a concern, which involved the general inte- 
reſts of the whole community, but which had nei- 
ther been preceded by a ſenatus conſultum nor 
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the auſpices, to ſanction its proceedings, and give 
them validity. With many theſe conſiderations 
had weight; but the inferior people called out to 
their tribunes to colle& the ſuffrages. This the 
younger ſenators and patricians were determined, 
at all events, to prevent ; to which they were in- 
duced by the exhortations and example of Quin- 
tis Cæſo, a youth as remarkable for intrepidity of 
mind, as for ſuperiority of ſtature, ſtrength of body, 
and elegance of form, who led them on to attack 
the multitude; whom, in ſpite of the interpoſi- 
tion of the tribunes, they drove from the forum, 


and diſperſed. 


In ſuch exploits Cæſo repeatedly diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf; to which he was greatly encouraged by 
the applauies of the ſenate; and he became the 
terror of the people, both in reſpect to his violence 
and ſtrength. Nor was he in powers of ſpeech leſs 
formidable than in action, diſplaying upon all oc- 
caſions a ſuperiority to the tribunes themſelves in 
this ſpecies of contention. The whole ſtrength 
of the claſs of property ſeemed collected in the abi- 
lities and the audacity of this young man, and the 
tribunes found it neceflary to concert a plan for 
his deſtruction. A. Virginius, one of their num- 
ber, cited him to ſtand trial before the aſſembly ot 


the people. Immediately his courage forſook him; 


he humbled himſelf in dreſs and demeanour, and 
:mplorzd the forgiveneſs of the meaneſt of the peo- 
ple. When his trial took place, all the generals, 
under whom he had ſerved, ſtood forward to bear 

teſtimony 
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teſtimony to the ſervices he had performed againſt 
the enemies of his country, by his proweſs and va- 
lour ; but the circumſtance which ſwayed moſt 
with the people in his favour, was the interceſſion 
of his father, the dignified and irreproachable Cin- 
cinnatus, who neither extolled nor made promiſes 
for his fon, but reſted the force of his ſolicitations 
upon the purity of his own conduct, The people, 
impreſſed with the ſuperior virtues and talents of 
Cincinnatus, were diſpoſed to grant the prayer of 
his petition, when one of the tribunes, named M. 
Volſcius, accuſed Cæſo of having murdered his 
brother. The circumſtances of this pretended 
murder he artfully detailed, narrating ſuch acts of 
violence as agreed with what many of the people 
had experienced from the hands of Cæſo, which, 
excited at once their ſympathy and their vengeance, 
and they ſhewed a diipotition, without further en- 
quiry, to pronounce the ſentence of death againſt 
hin;; but Virginius, who {aw the illegality of fuch 
a proceeding, reſtrained them, and named another 
day for Cæſo to make his defence againſt this new 
and more formidable accuſation. All that his fa- 
ther and friends could obtain was, that he ſhould 
not be impriſoned, but admitted to bail; whilſt 
Cincinnatus and nine other patricians became re- 
ſponſihle for his appearance on the day of trial, 
under ſuch a forfeiture as ſhould be determined 
upon by the ſenate and the tribunes. 


Ceſo immediately fled from Rome, under the 
inpreſion that innocence would be no protection 
| to 
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to him againſt the prejudices of his judges and 
the influence of his proſecutors. Of courſe the 
forteiture. came to be exacted from the ſureties; 
and it fell ſo heavy upon Cincinnatus, as to-oblige 
him to diſpoſe of the whole of his property and 
effects, excepting about tive arpents of land on 
the further fide of the Tiber, which he afterwards 
cultivated with his «wn hands for the ſupport of 
his family (p). The dignified poverty of this great 
man has contributed much to raite the general 
character of the ancient Roman republicans, al- 
though the very praiſes which hiſtory beſtows upon 
him, ſeem to imply that the virtues he practiſed 
were ſingular and uncommon ; indeed, they ap- 
pear as much to have excited the wonder ang 
admiration of his cotemporaries, as the recital of 
them has excited theſe ſentiments in modern 
times! To apply the iame character, therefore, to 
the patriciaus and Roman ſenators in genexal, 15 
ſurely drawing a very falſe inference from the ac 


(p) According to Livy, ten ſureties were required, and each 
ſurety bound for three thouſand aſſes of braſs; the whole ſum 
forfeited was thirty thouſand aſſes, which I ſuppoſe fell entirely 
upon Cincinnatus, and thereby ruined him ; his friends would 
only be required to give their names. Both the character ct 
Cincinnatys, and the effect produced upon his circumſtances by 
the fine, demonſtrate that he bore the whole expence. Lo 
judge of this by converting the as into Engliſh money, would 
give a very falſe idea of its amount; by Arbuthnor's table, 
39200 aſſes is only F. 9g. 13. 6. and 30,000 of courſe C. 96. 15. 
but if we can find what quantity of corn the as would at that 
time have purchaſed, we ſhall then have a juſt idea of the real 
amount of this fine. 


miration 


— 
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miration which the conduct of Cincinnatus pro- 
duced, which could only be deemed extraordi- 
nary, becauſe it was uncommon! It would appear, 
that before this event, which reduced Cincinnatus 
to poverty, he was in eaſy circumſtances, and 
lived like other patriciaus, ſo that his ſubſiſting 
afterwards by the labour of his hands was not a 
matter of choice, but of neceſſity. His glory con- 
ſiſted in being called from this obſcure ſituation, 
by the unanimous voice of his countrymen, to ex- 
tricate the ſtate from difficulties, which he ac- 
cordingly effected; at the head of armies relieving 
the diſtreſſes of his country, ſubduing its enemies, 
enriching his ſoldiers, and remaining himſelf under 
the ſame neceſſity of labouring his farm. 


Notwithſtanding the baniſnment of Cæſo, the 
tribunes were again baftled in their attempts to 
paſs Terentillus's law, the whole body of pa- 
tricians rallying to prevent it, and proſecuting their 

eaſures with ſuch uniformity and effect, as to 
overpower all the exertions of the tribunes, with- 
out, at the ſame time, expoſing any individual 
to their particular reſentment. Their conduct 
in this reſpect was extraordinary; on every 
other ſubject, and on every other occaſion, they 
treated the p/eberans with marked attention; but 
whenever the Terentillian law was agitated, their 
violence had no limits “. 


Such was the zeal of the patriciaus to preſerve 
his relic of arbitrary authority, which their order 


Tit. Liv, lib, III. c. xiv. 
had 
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had ſnatched from the wreck of royalty, and 
which enabled them, in their character of conſuls, 
to tyrannize over the p/eberars and the claſs of per- 
ſons; like freebooters, defending by violence what 
they had unjuſtifiably acquired. Nor was the con- 
duct of the tribunes more defenſible in the means 
which they employed for the reſumption of the 
people's rights. They had prevailed againſt an 
individual by a falſe accuſation ; they now at- 
tempted a fimilar impoſition upon the whole body 
of the ſenators and the pgricions, by fabricating a 
fictitious plot, to implicate in guilt the principal 
perſons among their opponents ; and this upon 
the authority of an anonymous letter, received 
with much myſtery at a public meeting of the 
people ; whereupon they had the hardyhood to 
apply immediately to the ſenate, for the authority 

of that body to ſeize the ſuſpected perſons, and to 
retain them under their immediate cuſtody, as the 
proper magiſtrates of the people. Preparatory 

to this developement, much art had been em- 
ployed to ſpread alarms among the people, and to 
prepare them for the intended ſcene of outrage 
which was to follow; but the ſenate, along with 
P. Valerius, had called C. Claudius to the conſul- 
ſhip, who was brother to the late Appius, and poſ- 
ſeſſed all his ſuperior abilities and talents, without 
any of the deſe&s of his character. Claudius had 
no difficulty in expoſing to the ſenate the obvious 
inſufficiency, and the malignant tendency of theſe 
acculations ; and when the diſappointed tribunes 
returned to the people, impatient on this occaſion 


to arraign the conduct of the ſenate, Claudius 
repaired 
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repaired thither alſo, and, aſcending the tribunal 
before them, delivered to the people the ſame expla- 
nation which he had given to the ſenate, and ſatis- 
ed all who were capable of reflection, that the 
whole was an artifice of the tribunes to carry their 
| {chemes into execution. 


This outragious conduct, both on the part of 
the patricians or the claſs of property, and of the 
tribunes in behalf of the claſs of perſons, claims 
particular attention. In the firſt place, every 
government which refuſes equal juſtice to all orders 
of the ſtate is tyrannous ; an application, there- 
fore, on the part of the claſs of perjons for equal 
laws to regulate the adminiſtration of juſtice, 
eſpecially when the judges or adminiſtrators of 
theſe laws were conſtitutionally appointed from the 
claſs of proferty, was certainly reaſonable and equit- 
able; but in the ſecond place, as theſe claſſes 
{dividing and including the whole inhabitants 1n 
every government) are naturally hoſtile to each 
other, and, when left to themſelves, are not, on 
either fide, reſtrained by equitable conſiderations, 
more eſpecially too in the preſent inſtance, when 
the claſs of perſons was led and directed by the tri- 
bunes of the people, whoſe unvaried object was 
diſcord, the claſs of property, 1t muſt be allowed, 
had powerful motives for obſtinately retaining 
whatever aſcendency or influence they had acquir- 
ed; but again we mult reflect, in the third place, 
that the ſenate and patricians, or the claſs of pro- 
perty, had themſels es been the cauſe of the pro- 
{cription of monarchy, which reduced the people to 

tlie 
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the neceſſity of electing tribunes, becauſe they had 
no other means left to prote& themſelves againſt 
the ſelf-affumed tyranny and oppreſſion of the 
conſuls, ſenate, and patricians, or, in one word, 
of the claſs of property. That theſe circumſtances 
ſhould have eluded the obſervation of perſons im- 
mediately interefted and concerned in the govern- 
ment, who were induced to miſtake uſurpation 
for right, 1s not at all ſurpriſing ; but that they 
ſhould have eſcaped the eye of the hiſtorian, who 
at one view may compare the preſent with the 
pail, and trace the chain of cauſes to their effects, 
is indeed wonderful and aſtoniſhing. 


The internal broils of Rome at laſt excited ex- 
terior ambition. M. Herdonius, a Sabine, was 
encouraged to undertake the hardy enterpriſe of 
poſſeſſing himſelf of the capitol or citadel, upon 
the ſuppoſition that he might eaſily induce a diſ- 


contented people to join him againſt the ſenate, 
whom they conſidered as their oppreſſors; and, 
by a nocturnal attack, he effected his firſt object; 
but he was completely diſappointed of its expected 
conſequences. The influence of the tribunes was 
an effectual protection againſt the views of any 
individual, who depended upon popularity for ſuc- 
ceſs; becauſe ſuch ſucceſs muſt ſupplant them, and 
annihilate all their importance. In this view the 
appointment of tribunes was, doubtleſs, an unſur— 
mountable bar, either to the eſtabliſhment of a 
monarchy, or of a deſpotiſm, unleſs, indeed, they 
were themſelves induced to become the ſupporters 
of it, which became at laſt the deſtiny of Rome. 


The 
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The report of an enemy being in poſſeſſion of 
the capitol occaſioned a general conſternation in 
the city, and for ſome time it was doubtful whe- 
ther it had been taken by foreign or domeſtic aſ- 
ſallants, until the return of light diſcovered the 
real ſituation of affairs. The tribunes took ad- 
vantage of this event, to require from the conſuls; 
before they would admit of the citizens being en- 
rolled for attacking the enemy, that they would 
pledge themſelves, upon the recapture of the ca- 
pitol, to ſanction the decree for the eſtabliſhment 
of laws. Claudius was for ſpurning ſuch condi- 
tions, and attempting, by means of the patriciaus 
alone, to diſlodge the enemy ; but Valerius, with 
the approbation of the moſt elderly of the ſe- 
nators, agreed to the terms propoſed by the tri- 
bunes, and pledged himſelf accordingly. The 
citizens enliſted with alacrity, and took an oath 
not to lay down their arms but with the approba- 
tion of their conſuls ; a legion alſo arrived from 
Tuſculum, which was ſent, unſolicited, to their 
aſſiſtance. At the head of the citizens and theſe 
allies, Valerius (to whom the lot of commanding 
fell) advanced to ſtorm the hill, which was poſſeſ- 
ed by Herdonius, and the defence was obſtinate 
a3 the attack was gallant. In the ardour of ſetting 
an example to his troops, the conſul was killed; 
but his death was concealed, and the attack proſe- 
cuted with perſeverance and ſucceſs. To avoid 
falling into the hands of his enemies, Herdonius 
put an end to his own life, and the whole of his 
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followers were either cut off, or otherwißt de- 
ſtroyed. 


After this ſucceſs the bun claimed the per- 
formance of the promiſe, for which the word of 
the deceaſed conſul had been pledged. Claudius, 
under a variety of pretexts, eluded performance; 
and at laſt he fixed a day for the election of an- 
other conſul. By previous concert, and the con- 
currence of the parricians, Cincinnatus, in his ab- 
ſence, was elected; and he was conducted from the 
plough to fill the firſt office of the ſtate. He 
ſilenced the tribunes, by convincing the people 
that they were ſtill bound by the oath they had 
taken to Valerius, to remain under arms until diſ- 
charged by their conſuls, and by threatening to 
carry them into the field, and retain them during 
the winter, to which they had never before been 
accuſtomed. By ſuch means he intimidated both 
the people and their tribunes, who were at laft 
glad to ſuſpend their claims on the ſubject of the 
laws, provided they were exempted from the 
duties of the field. The remainder of the con- 
ſulſhip of Cincinnatus was paſſed with ſo much 
attention on his part to equity and juſtice, that 
the people leemed to have forgotten that there 
was any occaſion for the eſtabliſhment of laws. 
Quintus Fabius Vibulanus and L. Cornelius Ma- 
luginenſis, were the next conſuls choſen. 


Their conſulſhip was principally diſtinguiſhed 
by the proſecution of the tribune Volſcius, before 
an aflembly of the AR at the inſtance of the 

queſtor, 
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queſtor, for having calumniated Q. Cæſo, by a 
falſe accuſation of murder, which had driven him 
to the neceſſity of abanuoning his country ; and 
ſuch evidence was produced as clearly eſtabliſhed 
the guilt of Volſcius, and the innocence of Cæſo; 
but the tribunes (who had been continued in 
office for three ſucceſſive years) interdicted the pro- 
oreſs of this trial, until the people ſhould have 
given their ſuffrages on the ſubject of the propoſed 
laws. In like manner the ſenate introduced the 
trial of Volſcius, whenever the mention of com- 
miſſaries for compiling the laws was made by the 
tribunes; and both parties continued, reciprocally, 
to play the ſame game againſt each other. The 
ſucceeding conſulſhip of C. Nautius, and L. Mi- 
nutius was remarkable for the neceſſity of calling 
Cincinnatus to the dictatorſhip, to which he was 


named by the conſul Nautius, for the purpoſe of 


reſcuing the army of Minutius, which was ſur- 
rounded and completely hemmed in by the Equi. 
This ſervice he effected - completely ſubdued the 
enemy, gave his ſoldiers the plunder of their camp, 
and not only took nothing to himſelf, but refuſed 
the offer of the ſenate, who wiſhed to confer upon 
him a ſuitable eſtabliſhment from the lands and 
the wealth which his conqueſts had added to 
the ſtate. He received the honour of a triumph, 
and dignified by the merit he had diſplayed, and 
the eſteem he had acquired, within fifteen days 
alter he had aſſumed the enſigns of the dictator- 
ip, reſigned his office, and retired to his farm. 
After this the tribunes dared not any longer to 
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oppoſe the trial of Volſcius, who was convicted of 
the crimes imputed to him, and ſentenced to per- 
petual baniſhment ; and the exiled fon of the vir- 
tuous Cincinnatus was recalled. 

The following year, which was the fifty-ſecond 
of the republic, under the conſulſhip of C. Hora- 
tius and Q. Minucius, the tribunes obſtinately 
perſiſted in refuſing to allow the people to be en- 
rolled, until the Terentillian law ſhould be ſanc- 
tioned, notwithſtanding the Equi and the Sabines 
were ravaging the Roman territory, even to the 
gates of the city. Upon this occaſion Cincinnatus 
was called to the ſenate, and by his advice it was 
reſolved, that the ſenators themſelves, with their 
friends, attendants, and clients, ſhould arm, and at- 
tempt to beat off the enemy, or die honourably in 
the field ; which alternative, 1t 1s to be obſerved, 
they preferred to regulating their judicial opinions 
otherwiſe than by the caprice of their own wills, or 
to ſubjecting themſelves to act under fair and 
equal laws ; but when this venerable band was 
equipt in arms, and before they ſallied forth againſt 
their numerous enemies, the conſul Horatius con- 
voked an aſſembly of the people, who were eager 
to behold ſo extraordinary a fight. Under the 
impreſſion which it could not fail ta make upon 
them, he reviled the tribune Virginius for being 
the cauſe of the preſent affecting meaſure, by with- 
holding Roman citizens from their duty, and ad- 
dreſſing the people at the ſame time pathetically, 


the tribune found it neceſſary to recede from his 
3 | firſt 
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firſt intentions, and to admit that they ſhould 
take arms, and even that the Terentillian law 
ſhould be abandoned, provided the ſenate would 
only indulge the people in one other point. The 
ſenate aſſembled, at the entreaty of the tribune, to 
hear the requiſition on the part of the people ex- 
plained, which was, that the number of their tribunes 
ſhould be increaſed from five to ten. With this de- 
mand Cincinnatus ſtrongly urged the ſenate to agree, 
conſidering it as an advantageous means to get rid 
of their pertinacious attachment to laws; and the 
majority coincided in the fame opinion. The con- 
lent of the ſenate was announced to Virginius; 
and for once the ſenate and the tribunes (but 
from very oppoſite motives) concurred in the ſame 
meaſure. 


An application was, in the courſe of next year, 
made by the tribunes, to have the unoccupied part 
of Mount Aventine allotted for the reſidence of 


the people, who were now become ſo numerous as 


to be ſtraitened for room. As this ground belonged 
to the public, and was uncultivated and of little 
uſe, the demand in itſelf was neither unjuſt nor 
uneligible ; but the conſuls, M. Valerius and Sp. 
Virginius, conceiving that there was ſome degree 
of affinity between it and the agrarian law, which 
they dreaded to revive, wiſhed rather to ſuppreſs 
it, and therefore avoided calling any meeting of 
the ſenate, in the hopes that by not agitating the 
buſineſs, it might be forgotten. L. Icilius, the 
principal or preſidipg tribune, confidering this con- 
8 2 duct 
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duct as unprecedented, ſent an apparitor to the 


conſuls with a meſſage from him, requiring them 
immediately to ſummon” the ſenate, and to at- 
tend it. The conſuls conſidering this meſſage as 
an inſult, directed their lictors to puniſh the meſ- 
ſenger for his inſolence, which one of them accord- 
ingly did, by giving him ſome blows. Hereupon 
the tribunes became indignant ; they ordered the 
lictor to be apprehended, as having violated the 
official ſanctity of their character in the perſon of 
their ſervant, and arraigned him as a ſacrilegious 
perſon before the tribunal of the people. The 
conſuls had not the means of releaſing him, and 
the ſenate attempted in vain, notwithſtanding 
the increaſed number of the tribunes, to detach 
one from the intereſt of the reſt; they had pre- 
viouſly determined upon unanimity, as engaged in 
a common cauſe. To fave the unhappy man from 
the dreadful ſentence that hung over him, the 
ſenate was obliged to compound the matter with 
the tribunes ; Mount Aventine was affigned to 
the people, and the lictor was diſcharged ; but 
the moſt important conſequence of this tranſaction 
was the prerogative which the tribunes acquired, 
and hereafter exerciſed, of demanding, at their plea- 
ſure, a convocation of the ſenate. 


In the ſucceeding year, the violence and indiſ- 
cretion of the conſuls, T. Romilius and C. Vetu— 
rius, in the firſt inſtance, in exerciſing unſeaſonable 
ſeverity to make levies for the military excurſions 


wy had determined to carry on, and the corre- 
ſponding 
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ſponding irritation of the tribunes, in attempting 
to releaſe ſome citizens their lictors had ſeized, and 
ordering the conſuls themſelves to be conducted 
to priſon for interfering between them, drew on a 
general fray, wherein the people and their tribunes 
were ultimately diſperſed, and pretty roughly han- 
dled by the patricians, who came in aid of the 
conſuls. The tribunes, in conſequence; cited the, 
conſuls to ſtand trial for their conduct before an 
aſſembly of the people, which the conſuls deſpiſing, 
they referred the matter to the ſenate, where 1t 
was debated ; but no decifion being likely to take 
place, the tribunes had recourſe again to the peo- 
ple, where finding that this diſpute, which had a 
reference only to the tribunes and the conſuls, had 
ceaſed to be intereſting, they made a merit of giv- 
ing it up; but that they might agitate a ſubject 
which would be more immediately intereſting to 
their conſtituents, they revived the claim to the 
agrarian law. After having artfully prepared the 
multitude to enter warmly into this meaſure, 
they fixed the next day for diſcuſſing it before an 
aſſembly of the people; and as it was the queſtion 
which moſt peculiarly diſcriminated the claſſes of 
goßerty and perſons, the leaders of the oppoſite 
parties were equally earneſt and anxious for ſuc- 
ceſs: ſecret conſultations were reſpectively held on 
each fide, preparatory to the conteſt, which pro- 
miſed to exhibit a trial both of ſtrength. and of 
fall, 


n A we In 
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In the morning the parties were early at thei 
poſts. The tribunes, to affect an appearance of 
eandour, offered the tribunal to any .perſon who 
choſe to harangue againſt the intended law ; upon 
which ſeveral {enators preſented themſelves ; but 
as ſoon as they began to ſpeak, different groups of 
low fellows began to hoot and holla, ſo that they 
could not be heard. The conſuls proteſted againſt 
all further proceedings in ſo tumultuous an aſſem- 
bly; but the tribunes, who had predetermined the 
oonduct they were to purſue, informed them that 
their proteſtations would avail them nothing, and 
ordered the ſuffrages of the people to be taken; 
whereupon the urns were opened, and the billets, 
or tablets, diſtributed. This was the fignal for the 
ambuſhed patricians to enter upon action. Forth- 
with parties of young men of the firſt families of 
the ſtate, who had been purpoſely diſperſed among 
the crowd, now exerciſed their fury againſt all who 
dared to oppoſe them; and making their way to 
the urns, ſhivered them to pieces, and ſcattered 
their contents. The people were appalled, and 
fled ; the tribunes were diſconcerted ; and the 
tide of victory turned in favour of the claſs of 
3 

Loud and 3 were the complaints of the 
tribunes at the next day's aſſembly, which was con- 
voked by them, on account of the outrages that 
had ſo recently been committed againſt the ma- 
xſty of the people. To ſubſtantiate their accuſa- 
tions, they fixed upon the Pothumia, Serpronia, and 

Clelis 
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Clelia families, as the ringleaders of the tumult. 
Nor did the ſenate interfere to prevent the mea» 


ſures which were taken for their proſecution, which 
was duffered to take place as appointed. The people 
were ſoftened by this forbearance of the ſenate, wha 
thought the iſſue of the trial a convenient ſacrifice, 
to procure a ſuſpenſion of this formidable law. "The 
culprits were ſentenced to a conſiderable fine, 
and their effects were publicly ſold for its payment: 
but the ſenate employed people to buy them up, 
and they were afterwards reftored to the former 
owners. The claims to the agrarian law, which 
were ſoon revived, were interrupted by a war in 
ſupport of the city of Tuſculum, in which, from 
gratitude, the people freely joined, contrary to the 
views of their tribunes. The great victory, which 
was on this occaſion gained by the conſuls, was 
ſuppoſed to have been principally owing to the ſer- 
vices of a body of eight hundred veteran volunteers, 
headed by Siccius Dentatus, who had diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf at Rome, by ſupporting the claims to the 
agrarian law; for which reaſon, it was imagined, 
the conſul Romilius ordered him upon a ſervice 
that was deemed deſperate; but his experience and 
kill in military affairs enabled him to attack the 
enemy's camp ſucceſsfully, and to cut off their 
corps de reſerve; and this atchievement turned the 
ſcale of victory in favour of the Roman army. Sic- 
cius Dentatus, with his corps of veterans, proceed- 
ed directly to Rome, where he narrated all the parti- 
culars of the action to the tribunes of the people, 
and created fo ſtrong a prejudice againft the con- 
84 ſuls, 
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ſuls, that, notwithſtanding their ſucceſs, a triumph 
was denied them. Dentatus was afterwards choſen 
one of the tribunes ; ; and when the confulſhip of 
Rormilius and Veturius expired, they were proſe- 
Euted and fined by the people for miſcondu& 
in office, the 'one to the amount of ten thouſand, 
and the other of fifteen thouſand aſſes. 


be ſucceeding conſuls, Tarpeius and Aternius, 
were not deterred by the puniſhment of their pre- 
deceffors, from holding firm language on the ſub- 
ject of the agrarian law, which they avowed. their 
determination to oppole. The tribunes, probably 
deſpairing of ſucceſs in this purſuit, changed their 
object, and turned their views to the Terentillian 
AY or the decree for compiling a code of laws to 

regulate, the adminiſtration of juſtice. To this 
propoſition. the ſenate ſhowed leſs averſion than 
they had formerly done. Of two evils they might 
think it expedient to adopt the leaſt, and pre- 
ferred the Terentillian to the agrarian law, pro- 
bably i imagining, that by giving way to the former, 
the latter would be totally abandoned. Whatever 
were their motives, the ſenate liſtened to the pro- 
poſal; - and the late conſul, Romilins, who had 
been ſo recently fined by the people, to the aſto- 
niſhment of every perſon, became their advocate in 
ſupport of the preſent meaſure, and ſuggeſted the 
plan of ſending deputies to Greece for ſelecting 
from the Athenian, and other popular governments 
of that” country, ſuch laws as would ſuit the Ro- 
man e to be afterwards digeſted by com- 


miſſioners 
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miſſioners appointed for that purpoſe. This ſcheme 
was reliſhed by all the orders of the ſtate; and, 
after ſome difference as to the general mode of car- 
rying it into execution, the following perſons were 
choſen from their own body by the ſenate, as the 
deputies to be ſent to Greece; viz. Sp. Poſthu- 
mius, A. Manlius, and P. Sulpitius Cumerinus. 

The remainder of this year paſſed in tranquillity. 

The following year, which was the fifty-ſixth of 
the republic, proved calamitous, by a peſtilence that 
prevailed throughout Italy, and deſolated Rome 
in common with the neighbouring ſtates, its ene- 
mies or its rivals. 


Under the conſulſhip of P. Seſtius Capitolinus 
and T. Menenius, in the ſucceeding year, theſe ca- 
lamities ceaſed, and the people of Rome were re- 
joiced by the return of their deputies from Greece, 
with a ſelection of laws. Immediately great impa- 
tience was expreſſed for the appointment of de- 
cemvirs to complete this popular undertaking, by 
digeſting the materials which the deputies had im- 
ported. The conſul Seſtius approved of the mea- 
ure; but Menenius had a dread of introducing fo 
great an innovation into the government, and 
ſought for delays to retard its accompliſhment. He 
pretended, that the election of conſuls for the ſuc- 
ceeding year ought to precede the appointment of 
decem which occaſioned the tribunes to expe- 
dite this election, and Appius Claudius (the third 
in ſucceſſion of this name) and T. Genutius were 
choſen. The appointment of decemvirs was again 


called 
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called for; but Menenius feigned fickneſs, and 
confined himſelf to his houſe ; ; and Seſtius thought 
the buſineſs too important to be agitated by a 
ſingle conſul. The tribunes had recourſe to the new. 
ly-elefted conſuls, with whom they conſulted, and 
then they brought the matter before an aſſembly of 
the people. Claudius mounted the tribunal, and 
harangued very eloquently upon the advantages 
which would reſult to the ſtate from the eſtabliſh- 
ment of equal Jaws, making a voluntary offer, in 
the name of himſelf and his colleague, to reſign 
their late appointment to the conſulſhip for the 
enſuing year, if it ſhould be found to impede the 
nomination of decemvirs. The ſpeech and con- 
duct of Claudius was highly applauded ; and the 
{cruples of Seſtius being overcome, probably by 
other conſiderations, he was prevailed upon, not- 
withſtanding the continued confinement of Mene- 
nius, to bring the affair before the ſenate, where it 
was debated, and finally adopted. After ſome 
oppoſition from the tribunes, 1t was agreed, that 
the decemvirs thould be wholly choſen from the 
body of the ſenate. They were to be veſted with 
all the authority of the ſtate, and their appoint- 
ment was to continue ſor one year, duri ing which 
time the conſular and tribunician appointments, 
and all the other offices of magiſtracy, were to be 
ſuſpended. An aſſembly of the people by centu- 
ries, preceded by all the ſolemnities of form and 
religion, made the election; and the following per- 
ſons were named decemvirs, Appius Claudius, T. 
Genutius, P. Seſtius, L. Veturius, C. Julius, A. 

Manlzus, 
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Manlius, Ser. Sulpicius, P. Curiatius, T. Romilius, 
and Sp. Poſthumius. 


Ihe conduct of theſe men, particularly of Appius, 
who preſided at the board of decemvirs, was ſo cor- 


rect, ſo attentive, ſo equitable, ſo unaſſuming, and 
even ſo humble and courteous to the loweſt ple- 
beian, while they were each of them in turn, diur- 
nally, poſſeſſed of unlimited authority, and at- 
tended by the enſigns of ſupreme command, that 
the people became quite delighted with this new 
mode of government, which almoſt effaced from 
their minds the recollection of their favourite tri- 
bunes, from whoſe machinations the patricians 
were hardly leſs pleaſed to be freed. Nor were the 
decemvirs inattentive to the principal object of their 
appointment; they gave uniform application to 
that great work ; they invited information ; they 
expoſed the progreſs of their undertaking, and ſo- 
licited the criticiſm and remarks of their fellow- 
citizens, that they might be enabled to correct or 
improve what they had done ; and at the expira- 
tion of the year, they had completed, from the an- 
cient ordinances of their kings, and the laws bor- 
rowed from the Greek ſtates, a compilation that 
filled ten tables, which was firſt ſubmitted to the 
ſenate, and afterwards to an afſembly of the peo- 
ple convoked by centuries, and which met with 
the complete approbation of every order, and al- 
moſt of every individual, in the ſtate. 


But although theſe laws, as far as they went, 
were univerſally approved of, yet it was the opi- 
nion 
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mon of many; that ſome additional laws were ſtill 
neceſſary to render the code complete, which 
might be compriſed in two more tables. In order 
to frame theſe ſupplementary tables, it was pro- 
poſed to chocſe decemvirs, in place of conſtitu- 
tional magiſtrates; for the enſuing year; to which 
both the patiicians and plebeians readily agreed. 
The appointment of decemvir now became an ob- 
ject of attraction to the moſt eminent members of 
the ſenate. Appius Claudius, who had a fore: taſte 
of its ſweets, and who brooded upon the further 
purpoſes to which his ambition might convert it, 
choſe to proſecute his wiſhes by underhand means. 
Diſſimulation and hypocriſy. form the cloak in 
which the deep-thinking villain wraps himſelf up, 
to conceal - his. deliberate intentions. Claudius 
continued to treat the p/eberans with affability (very 
foreign to his nature) and with marked attention. 
He cajoled, careſſed, and conſulted with their for- 
mer tribunes, whom he made his dupes, employing 
their influence to forward his own ſchemes. He 
pretended to have no views to a ſecond appoint- 
ment, upon which ſubject he ſpoke with great 
candour and moderation. Many of the competi- 
tors, however, were diſtruſtful of his intentions, 
and therefore took a ſtep, which, at the ſame time 
that it conferred an honour upon him, they 
thought would have the effect of excluding him 
from the nomination; they appointed him to pre- 
fide at the election. In this fituation it became 
his duty to name the perſons who aſpired to the 


office; and hitherto, cuſtom, propriety, and mo- 
deity, 
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deſty, had prevented every preſident (at leaſt in the 
election to offices of curule dignity) from recom- 
mending himſelf. Upon the preſent occaſion, 
however, Claudius thought ſuch punctilios might 
be diſpenſed with; and having previoully ſettled 
matters with his popular friends, he named himſelf 
for the firſt appointment, and nine others, who 
were ſuited to his own purpoſes, for the remainder, 
among whom were included three plebeians, in op- 
poſition to the decree of the ſenate, and, probably, 
as ſtipulated between him and the leaders of the 
people. This nomination was confirmed by the 
votes of the centuries, 1n preference to the moſt 
diſtinguiſhed names in the ſenate. The decem- 
virs thus choſen were, Appius Claudius, M. Cor- 
nelius Maluginenſis, M. Sergius, L. Minucius, 
Q. Fabius Vibulanus, Q. Petilius, T. Antonius 
Merenda, C. Duilius, Sp. Oppius Comicen, and 
M. Rabulelus. | 


As ſoon as the election was over, Appius ſet 
about realizing the plan of tyranny he had di- 
geſted in his own mind. His colleagues were 
obliged to him for their appointments ; they were 
all to be ſharers with him in the powers of govern- 
ment to be ufurped; and they had only to pledge 
themſelves mutually to ſupport each other, to 
tender their tyranny complete and permanent. 
The clafles of property and perſons had been lulled 
into ſecurity by the equity, the moderation, the 
gentleneſs of the conduct and demeanour of the 
preceding decemvirs, which was but the prelude 

to 
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to the deep- laid plot of Claudius; and their 
mutual jealouſy ſerved to entrap them both. 
On the one hand, the ſuſpenſion of the tribu. 
nicial influence was particularly gratifying to the 
patriciaus; and on the other, the exiſtence of a 
power in the ſtate ſuperior to the higher as well 
as the lower orders, and which thereby ſeemed to 
put all upon a level, produced much ſatisfaction 
to the plebeians : they were equally thrown off 
their guard, and left a prey to the ambitious de- 
ſigns of Claudius. | 


All deception was now at an end. The decem- 
virs entered upon their office as they intended to 
proſecute it, the whole of them appearing at once, 
with each twelve lictors in their train, bearing 


armed faſces. The populace were ſtruck with 


aſtoniſhment and diſmay, conſidering this diſplay 
of power as the tenfold apparition of royalty, of 
which they had been taught to entertain ſuch 
dreadful apprehenſions ! It is unneceſſary to enter 
into a detail of a government which was a ſyſte- 
matic tyranny. They never convoked the ſenate; 
they admitted of no aſſemblies of the people; they 
proſcribed patriotiſm, and puniſhed public virtue; 
they emulated one another in exceſſes and ſelf- 
gratifications, to which every claim of right and 
juſtice was ſacrificed ; and they were mutually and 


reciprocally ſupported by each other in every act 
of oppreſſion. or iniquity which they committed. 


The Romans looked anxiouſly forward to the 


time which was to terminate this delegated au- 


thor! It; 
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thority; but they looked in vain. That period 
arrived without any appearance of the decemvirs 
abdicating their appointments. On the contrary, 
their inſolence increaſed as their uſurpation be- 
came more manifeſt; and by reiterated oppreſſions, 


the ſpirit of the Roman people ſeemed at laſt com- 
pletely broken and ſubdued. 


Hitherto the decemvirs had ſupported their 
authority by the energy which the civil govern- 
ment fupphed, ſeconded by the herd of ſervile 
dependants, who are ever obſequious to power, and 
who are not leſs numerous becauſe vice and 1n- 
juſtice bear ſway ; but the preſent degenerated 
ſtate of the Roman government had attracted 
the attention of their neighbours. Their alles 
treated them with neglect, and their enemies 
began to hold them in contempt. The Sabines 
and the Equi invaded their territories, and carried 
their incurhons almoſt to the gates of Rome. A 
military force was wanting to repel theſe hoſtile 
invaders; but ſuch could not be obtained with- 
out the ſanction of a decree of the ſenate. The 
decemvirs were therefore compelled, at laſt, to call 
a meeting of that body, which was with ſome 
difficulty aſſembled, as moſt of the ſenators had 
retired to the country, to avoid the tyranny of 
their oppreſſors. Thither the ſummonſes were 
lent; and when the ſenate met, Appius, who 
prefided, declared the cauſe of their meeting; 
but L. Valerius Potitus, riſing out of his turn, 
moved, that the ſtate of the government ſhould 


firſt 
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firſt be conſidered and its proper magiſtrates re- 
ſtored, before any other meaſures could be agi- 
tated. The tyrant roſe in wrath, and ordered him 
to be ſilent, whilſt the other decemvirs accuſed 
him of the heinous crime of ſedition, and threat- 
ened to have him thrown from the Tarpeian Rock. 
This did not prevent M. Horatius Barbatus from 
taxing the decemvirs with tyranny and uſurpa- 
tion; upon which Appius thought proper to 
change his tone; he renounced all intentions of 
tyrannizing, and, reverting to the ſubje& which 
had occaſioned their meeting, defired his uncle, 
C. Claudius, to deliver his opinion. This reſpect- 
able ſenator reprobated, in pointed terms, the 
conduct of his nephew, and ſeconded the propoſal 
which had been made by Valerius; and to this 
opinion Cincinnatus and other ſenators aſſented; 
but the artful ſpeech of L. Cornelius, brother to 
one of the decemvirs, which turned upon the 
delay the election of magiſtrates would occaſion, 
and the immediate neceſſity there was for reſiſting 
the enemy by a military force under the decem- 
virs, aſſorded thoſe who were diſpoſed to favour 
the preſent tyranny a pretence for voting, and 
poſſibly impoſed upon others, ſo that Appius 
found himſelf ſupported by a majority; and not- 
withſtanding the propoſal which Valerius made 
to obviate the delay by the nomination of a 
dictator, he and his colleagues held the matter 
as decided; ordered the decree to be drawn out, 
and immediately ſigned it; after which they diſ- 
miſſed the ſenate, and came off trivmphant, hav- 


ing 
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ing completed their plan of ufurpation, by the 
acquiſition of ns power. F 


The legions were forthwith raiſed, and divided 
into three armies; two to a& in the field againſt 
the foreign enemies, and one to remain with 
Appius, to ſupport his authority in the city. The 
centurions and the ſoldiers, who conſidered the 
decemvirs as the tyrants of their country, were 
averſe to conquer under their command, and 
upon all occaſions gave way to the enemy, The 
accounts of theſe diſaſters gave general ſatisfaction 
in Rome, where the incapacity of the preſent 
commanders was a fertile ſubject for remark and 
obſervation, The plan of deceit put in practice 
by Appius, to get rid of the veteran Siccius Den- 
tatus, who had been eloquent on theſe ſubjects to 
lis fellow- citizens, is an inſtance of the flagitious 
means which theſe miſcreants purſued to attain 
their ends. Under the ſemblance of confidence 
and command, he ſent Siccius from the city to 
the army, with ſecret orders for his deſtruction. 
The decemvirs there received him with particular 
diſtinction, appearing to be much governed by 
his advice; and at laſt they took the opportunity 
of ſending him to execute a piece of ſervice which 
he had himſelf ſuggeſted, where he was maſſacred 
by the party that was his eſcort ; but not until, 
with his fingle arm, he had killed fifteen, and 
wounded thirty of his aſſaſſins. 


The ſtory of Virginia is too well known to 
need recital here. Like the death of Lucretia, 
f | it 
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it proved the means of delivering Rome from 2 
tyrannous uſurpation. Perhaps it may be re- 
garded as a wiſe inſtitution of providence, for 
the general good of mankind, that / unbridled 
power naturally leads to ſuch excefſes, as not 
unfrequently induce its own immediate deftriic. 
tion, 'and that too by the very means through 
which it might intend to perpetuate its ty- 
ranny! The blood of a daughter, which the guilt 
of a tyrant compelled a father to ſhed, excited 
the ſympathy of the Roman army, as well of- 
ficers as ſoldiers, who, being before outraged by 
the illegal domination of their tyrants, entered 
readily into the feelings of Virginius againſt Ap- 
Pius, and proceeded to Rome, at once to avenge 
his cauſe, and to extricate themſelves and their 
country from the thraldom to which they had 
been reduced. The like feelings were alſo ex- 
cited in the other Roman army, where the mur- 
der of Siccius Dentatus had prepared the minds 
of the ſoldiers for revolt ; and they were readily 
influenced by Iciltus, the intended huſband of 
Virginia, and Numitorius, her uncle, to march 
to Rome. Both armies met at Mount Aventine; 
and when deputies were fent to them from the 
ſenate, they required to be allowed to treat with 
Valerius and Horatius, who had manifeſted the 
greateſt reſentment and hoſtility againſt the de- 
cemvirs ; but theſe ſenators refuſed to accept of 
this miſſion from the ſenate, until the decemv1rs 
ſhould have reſigned the offices they had illegally 
retained. The plea for this retention was, the 

publication 
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publication of the two additional tables of laws, 
which, in terms of their original appointment, they 
had compiled; but this objection was over-ruled, 
and the decemyirs proceeded to the forum, and 
publicly diveſted themſelves of the inſignia of 
their office. 


Several obſervations occur reſpecting the de- 
cemvirate, which claim attention. Why were the 
decemvirs, whoſe object was to compile laws, en- 
truſted with all the powers of the executive go- 
vernment? Such a ſituation by no means demanded 
ſuch a truſt, but was rather incompatible with it 
Neither does it appear to have been intended in 
the original ſcheme ſuggeſted by Terentillus, nor 
indeed by the ſenate themſelves, when they agreed 
to the meaſure. So far from ſuppoſing that they 
were to ſuperſede the conſular authority, Mene- 
nius requires that the new conſuls may be elected 
before the decemvirs were nominated. I ſuſpect 
that this change in the plan was produced in the 
private agreement which took place between the 
tribunes and Appius, when he firſt engaged to 
patronize the meaſure ; and that his proffered re- 
ſignation of the conſulſhip was intended to make 
room for this propoſition. The tribunes might, 
on this occaſion, be diſpoſed to make a temporary 
ſacrifice of their own authority, jointly with the 
conſular power, to ſecure the ratification of the 
preſent law, under an apprehenſion that this de- 
cree of the ſenate (like that for the agrarian law) 
might otherwiſe be eluded in the execution by the 

12 patricians; 
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patricians ; and the ſenate, on the other hand, 
might be induced to give their concurrence! from 
two conſiderations; firſt, becauſe the decemvirs 
were to be choſen from their own body; and, 
ſecondly, becauſe the tribunitian office was to be 
ſuſpended, and they might entertain hopes of 
aboliſhing it entirely. To ſecure his appoint- 
ment as a decemvir, Appius made uſe of popu- 
larity ; and his firſt year's enjoyment of the office 
was wholly dedicated, not only to eftabliſh him- 
ſelf in the good graces of the people, but to ob- 
tain the confidence of the demagogues who were 
their adviſers. The omiſſion of ſome neceſſary 
laws in the firſt compilation, was probably a de- 
vice to obtain a new appointment of decemvirs ; 
and when that meaſure had been agreed upon be- 
tween him and the former tribunes, his nomina- 


tion of three plebeiaus might be in conformity 
with that agreement ; but as ſoon as he was re- 


inſtated in the decemvirate, he laid afide the maſk 


of popularity altogether, and aflumed the enſigns 
of terror, diiplaying openly to the people, that 
they had created maſters who would rule them 
with a rod of iron: he was now at pains to 
ſhew as great a bias in favour of the patricians, 
as he had before ſhewn. in favour of the p!e- 
beians. In the ſupplementary laws which were 
now compiled, the intermarriage of patriciaus and 
plebeiaus was expreſly prohibited, and no remedy 
was applied to the acknowledged abuſes that gave 
riſe to the propoſed agrarian law. He was atten- 
tive, in particular, to the young patricians, * 
. 5 
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he was at pains to corrupt, and upon whom he 
ſeemed to depend for ſupport in caſe of any po- 


pular tumults. Nor was this plan of condu& 
defective in its operation; for when the intentions 
of the decemvirs to uſurp the government were 
eſtabliſhed paſt all poſſibility of doubt, both 
by their tyrannical meaſures and their continuing 
in office after the term of their appointment had 
expired; when at laſt they were neceſſitated to 
ſummon a ſenate, that they might be enabled to 
levy a military force, which might be conſidered 
as the laſt convocation of that body — what was 
the conduct of thoſe ſenators who had manifeſted 
ſuch violent apprehenſions at the aſcendency of 
the tribunes? Even Cincinnatus was but luke- 
warm in his oppoſition to the uſurpation of the 
decemvirs; and it was apparent, from the want of 
ſupport which Valerius, Horatius, and C. Clau- 
dius met with, that the ſenators in general were 
diſpoſed to riſk a patrician tyranny, in the hope, 
by means of it, to rid themſelves entirely of the 
tribunitian magiſtrates; and this, in my opinion, 
accounts for the ſequel of the conteſt involving 
the intereſt of the people, or the claſs of perſons, 
in oppoſition to that of the patricians, 'or the claſs 
of property, in which the former, in the end, be- 
came completely victorious. 


The diviſion that had taken place in the ſenate 
induced the oppoſers of the decemvirs to fide with 
the plebeiaus, becauſe the two cauſes were in ſome 
meaſure blended, and the intereſts of the people, 

TI or 
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or the claſs of perſons, acquired the ſupport of a 
party in the ſenate, which now got the aſcendency. 
When Valerius and Horatius came as deputies 
from the ſenate to the armies (which, under the 
conduct of military tribunes, had moved to Mons 
Sacer, to wait the deliberations of the ſenate) they 
were received as patrons and friends, by whoſe 
advice the people ſuſpended their claims of ven- 
geance againſt the decemvirs, and limited their 
demands to the reſtoration of their tribunes, the 
right of appeal, and an amneſty for quitting the 
field without the authority of their commanders, 
To theſe terms the ſenate agreed; upon which 
the troops marched back to the city, and being 
joined by their fellow-citizens at Mount Aventine, 
proceeded to the election of their tribunes, of 
whom the firſt three choſen were, Virginius, Icilius, 
and Numitorius, the father, intended huſband, and 
-uncle of Virginia; an inter-rex was then created, 
tor the reſtoration of the confular appointment, 
who named Valerius and Horatius as conſuls, 
agreeably to the wiſhes and the intereſts of the 
People. | ; 


The two conſuls ſeemed determined to prevent 
patrician influence from again impoſing a tyranny 
upon their country. In this view the popular laws 
which they eſtabliſhed appear to me. Hitherto 
the ſenators and patricians confidered themſelves 
as independent of the laws and ordinances enacted 
by the comitia tributa. This ſubject the conſuls 
brought before an aſſembly of the people by cen- 


turtes, 
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turies, and had it there: eftabliſhed, that the laws 
paſſed in the aſſemblies by tribes, ſtyled plebiſcita, 
ſhould in future be binding upon all orders of the 
(tate. The Valerian law, which eſtabliſhed an 
appeal to the «DRE of the People, was alſo 
enactment, that, dry, no magiſtrates whatever 
ſhould be created, from whoſe deciſions and judge” 
ments this appeal ſhould not have effect. This 
had an evident reference to the powers which. had 
been exerciſed by the decemvirs. And 2 further 
regulation was added to this law, which Tequired 
all the decrces of the ſenate, and even their moſt 
ſecret reſolutions, to be remitted (uvnvitiates I by any 
alteration or modification of the conſuls). to the 
ediles, for regiſtration | or preſerv ation in the etemple 
of Ceres. Theſe. various laws were fot a littl 
mortifying and vexatious to many of the ſenator 
and patriciaus. They were clearly, a confequence 
of the diviſion that had taken place i in the ſenate 
on the ſubje& of the decemyirs, whete the party 
which had been over-ruled, having now, got, | the 
aſcendency, carried matters to an extreme man 
oppoſite direction, from which the claſs of perſons 
derived ſignal advantages over the claſs of property. 
The proſecution of the decemvirs, individually, 
followed; and firſt Appius Claudius, and then 
Oppius Comicen, were indicted. They were each 
of them committed to priſon, where they ended 
their lives, to prevent the ꝓublic execution which 
they were certain awaited them. The other de- 
cemvirs abſconded, and their effects were publiely 
14 2 con- 
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confiſcated. The tribune Duillius, to prevent the 
further progreſs c of vindiQtive-meaſures againſt the 
decemvirs and; their abettors, declared his diſſent 
to any further, proſecutions: on this {core during the 
remaining part of the year, and thereby reſtored 
ſerenity of mind to many members of the ſenate 
and other ępatricians who might have been * 
cated in the guilt of the decemvirs. 


h he ſenate indulged themſelves, in an opportu- 
kit ity neg occurred, of ſhewing their reſentment 
anſt their” conſuls, by refuſing them a triumph 
a he comp lete victories they had obtained over 
the 00 TY 2 the Volſcians, and which, on fimi- 
Ur oct Us, was cuſtomaty; but this injudicious 
ficrifice'” of "Juſtice to Vengeance recoiled upon 
Nl ves,” and ſerved only to transfer to the 
ople a Privilege which had hitherto remained 
15 the '{enate. The claim of the conſuls was 
brought, by one of the tribunes, before an afſembly 
of the eople, who, notwithſtanding the remon- 
ſtrances' of the ſenators (and particularly of C. 
Chudzus) voted a triumph to Valerius and 
Aa e EpR (29 . 


FI 


5 Thus eſtabliſhed in influence and authority, it 
bebame the with of the preſent tribunes to con- 
tinue themſelves in office; and they took meaſures 
to accomplith this point; they were alſo deſirous 
of continuing the preſent conſuls, who had 10 
powerfully fupported the intereſts of the people; 
but in 'both' theſe intentions they were thwarted 


by one af their own number the ſame Duillius 
5 who 
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who had put a ſtop to proſecuting the abettors of 
the decemvirs. He brought the ſubject home to 
Valerius and Horatius, and made them declare 
their ſentiments upon it, who both of them diſ- 
avowed and diſapproved of a prolongation of the 
conſular appointment; and when the election 
of tribunes took place, happening to preſide at 
the comitia, he contrived, by means of the in- 
fluence of the ſenators, to get the five firſt tribunes 
choſen, excluſive of thoſe at preſent in office ; upon 
which he cloſed the election, diſmiſſed the aſſem- 
bly, and reſigned his own appointment. The 
conſequence of this was, that, by an exiſting law, 
the tribunes who were choſen had the power of 
filing up the vacant places, which they accord- 
ingly did, and, what was unprecedented, two 
patricians of conſular dignity were by this nomina- 
tion appointed tribunes. A law was 1n conſequence 
made, which required the preſiding tribune to 
continue the election from one aſſembly to an- 
other, until the whole number ſhould be choſen. 
The new conſuls were Sp. Herminius and T. Vir- 
ginius, moderate men, under whom (together with 
the paſſive conduct of the tribunes) the republic 
enjoyed one year of unuſual domeſtic tranquillity. 
To them ſucceeded M. Geganius and C. Julius, 
in the ſixty- ſecond year of the republic. 


During this year the plebeiaus complained of the 
haughtineſs and arrogance of the patriciaus, eſpe- 
cially the younger part of them. Whether this 


mi Sht have proceeded from the plebeiaus feeling 
their 
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their own importance, and becoming more ſuſ. 
ceptible of affront, or from the effects of reſent- 
ment inducing the patriciuns to mortify the too 
ſueceſsful and aſſuming plebeians, or from the 
operation of both theſe cauſes, the contentions 
between theſe orders aroſe to a very great height, 
and their rivalſhip ſeemed to have no bounds. 
The remarks both of the Roman and French hil. 
torian, on this occafion, are directly in point to 
what has been faid of the neceſſary and unavoida- 
ple conſequence of this unſtable ſyſtem of govern- 
ment, where the contending claſſes (which were 
at the ſame time oppoſing orders in the ſtate) with- 
out any controuling power to preſerve an equipoilc 
between them, had a natural tendency to oppreſs 
and over-power one another (q). * In the ſucceed- 
ing conſulfhip of T. Quintius Capitolinus and 
AgnPPa Furius, this ill humour kept the pleberans 


c (07 60 e contrà patrum, ut nimis feroces ſuos credere 
juvenes elſe; ita malle, fi modus excedendus eſſet, ſuis, quam 
'« adverſariis, ſupereſſe animos. Adeò moderatio tuendæ li- 
bertatis, dum zquari velle fimulando ita ſe quiſque extollit, 

ut deprimat alium, in difficili eſt : cavendoque ne metuant 

e homines, metuendos ultro ſe efficiunt : et injuriam a nobis 
« repulſam, tanquam aut facere aut pati neceſſe fit, injungimus 

„ allis.“ Liv. J. iii. c. 65. 

' « C'etoit toujours le meme fond d'animoſité que differen: 
« prétextes faijotent revivre. Chacun de ces deux ordres re 
« pouvoit ſouffrir ni magiſtrats, ni autorité dans le parti con- 

„ traire. Si les conſuls Etotent redoutables au pevple, les 

* tribuns n'ctoient pas moins odieu au patriciens, et aucun de 
ces deux corps nc penioit etre libre s'il n'avoit aba iſſé Pau- 

„ tre.“ Vertot J. 4. 


from 
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from enliſting under the banners of the conſuls, 
notwithſtanding that the Equi and the Volſcians 
had carried their ravages cloſe to Rome. Upon 
this occaſion the reſpectable conſul, Quintius, in 
his ſpeech to the people, reproached both orders 
with their reſpective defects, and their over- bearing 
diſpoſitions, which fomented and perpetuated 
mutual diſcord between them, and prevented them 
from combining to ſupport the common 1ntereſts 
of the ſtate; and he recommended harmony to them 
in ſuch impreſſive terms, that the people, and even 
the tribunes, agreed to take up arms. The reſo- 
lution was no ſooner adopted than executed. The 
enemy were ſurpriſed, and completely defeated ; 
their camp was taken; and the Roman ſoldiers 
returned laden with booty. 


This ſucceſs is ſuppoſed to have had ſome effect 
in heighteuing the pretenſions of the plebeiaus, of 
whom many individuals had now become rich, and 
many had diſtinguiſhed themſelves by military 
fervices in ſubordinate command; they felt their 
claims to diſtinction in the ſtate, and they com- 
plained grievouſly of their excluſion from it. En- 
couraged by the progreſſive ſucceſs, which, through 
the vigilance of their tribunes, they had already 
gained over the aſſumed privileges of the patriciaus, 
their ambition now aſpired to level all diſtinction 
between theſe political orders; they required 
that the invidious law of the laſt decemvirs, pro- 
hibiting the inter-marriage of patricians and ple- 
belaus, ſhould be reſcinded ; and that plebeians 


might 
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might be declared eligible to the conſular appoint. 
ment. To: avert the conſequences of theſe new 
demands, the preſent conſuls, M. Genutius and 
P. Curtius (who had ſucceeded Quintius and 
Agrippa Furius) had recourſe to levies againſt the 
foreign enemies of the ſtate ; but the tribunes, 
particularly C. Canuleius, aſſerted that this was a 
mere pretence, refuſed to permit the people to 
enliſt, and inſiſted upon bringing forward the new 
claims of the plebeiaus at an aſſembly of the people. 
The conſuls were in perplexity. They durſt not 
venture to ſummon a ſenate, on account of the 
influence of the popular party there; but they 
held private meetings of the ſenators, and after 
deliberating upon the ſubject, they found it ne- 
ceſſary to concede ſomething to the tribunes, that 
every thing might not be forcibly wreſted from 
them; it was therefore agreed that the exception- 
able law ſhould be abrogated, and C. Claudius 
ſuggeſted the plan of electing ſix military tribunes, 
in place of the conſuls, with the conſular power 
divided among them, of whom three might be 
choſen from the plebeiaus; but this eſtabliſhment 
was not to ſuperſede the appointment of conſuls, 
in caſe the comitia were diſpoſed to prefer the an- 
cient mode of government under its original form; 
and the option was to reſt with them of chooſing 
either conſuls or military tribunes. To give this 
conceſſion the merit of a victory with the tribunes, 
Claudius was to be ſtrenuous in the ſenate againſt 
yielding any point to the plebeiaus, and the propo- 
fal of military tribunes was to come from T. Ge- 

nutius, 
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nutius, the debe of the conſul. The plan was 
pointedly followed out in the ſenate as projected, 

and completely anſwered the intended purpoſe. 

The p/ebeians were fully fatisfied with the propoſed 
conceſſion, and afferted no further claims to the 
conſular appointment, which remained, as formerly, 
appropriated to the order of patricians; and here- 
upon the levies were readily completed. 


It has before been remarked, that the trying 
queſtion of the agrarian law had introduced a 
difference of intereſts among the individuals com- 
poſing the order of plebeians, which was not found, 
as formerly, to be uniformly the ſame with the 


claſs of perſons +. The introduction of property 
among the plebeians made a neceflary ſeparation 
between the intereſts of the wealthy and of the 
poorer part of them, who formed what was pro- 
perly the claſs of perſons, diſtinguiſhed from the 
claſs of property; but a common intereſt, or the 
eſprit du corps, ſtill connected them as members 
of the political or artificial order of the ſtate, and 
made them unite in the ſame general meaſures, 
where theſe meaſures did not interfere with their in- 
dividual or natural intereſts. In the agitation of 
the preſent queſtions between the patriciant and 
the p/ebejans, it was rather the political or artificial 
orders of the ſtate, than the natural claſſes, that 
were at variance; it was the wealthy part of 
the plebeians, who were ſtruggling to break the 
artificial band that reſtrained them from riſing to 


+ See page 239. 
the 
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the natural rank in the ſtate which property (the 
only ſource of real diſtinction in ſociety) aſſigned 
them: they had the addreſs to perſuade the in- 
ferior plebeians, that the object was common to the 
whole order; but the deluſion was not laſting, 
The ſequel will ſhew, that the claſs of perſons very 
ſoon diſcriminated between what was to benefit 
themſelves, and what was only 1ntended to benefit 
their leaders or adviſers. 


A few days after the appointment of military 
tribunes was authoriſed by the ſenate, an aflembly 
of the people was held for the election of theſe ma- 
giſtrates, and notwithſtanding that plebeians were 
eligible to be choſen, and that the moſt wealthy 
and popular offered themſelves as candidates, the 
people only elected three, in place of fix, and all of 
them patriciaus, men of diſtinguiſhed reputation 
for courage and capacity in war *. A ſuppoſed or 
pretended informality in the election obliged them, 
however, very ſoon to reſign their offices. An in- 


ter- rex was then appointed, who, in conformity 


with the votes of the majority of the people and 
the ſenate in favour of the conſular government, 


named L. Papirius Mugillanus and L. Sempro- 


nius Attratinus conſuls for the remainder of the 


year, which was the fifty - fifth or fifty-ſixth of the 
republic. 


For tlie ſucceeding year conſuls were again 
choſen, and M. Geganius and T. Quintius were 


* A. Sempronius Atratinus, L. Attilius, and T. Cicilius or 
Clelius. 


elected; 
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dected ; whoſe conſulſhip was chiefly remarkable 
by the creation of a new curule office in the ſtate, 
the cenſorſhip, which became afterwards of great 
importance: the preſent object of it was merely 
to hold the cenſus, inſtituted by Servius Tullius, 
to be quintennially obſerved, but which, for many 
years paſt had been omitted, from the occupation 
of the conſuls, who uſed to hold it, in other pub- 
lic duties. To the appointment of two cenſors 
from the body of the patricians, the tribunes and 
the people made no objections. By the equitable 
conduct of the conſul Quintius, who governed the 
city, white his colleague commanded in the field, 
the year paſſed free from internal contentions. 


Another peaceable year elapſed under the conſul- 
ſhip of M. Fabius and Poſthumius Albutius, not- 
withſtanding that ſome of the tribunes, particular- 
ly Pætilius, attempted to agitate the ſubject of the 
agrarian law, and even threatened to prevent levies; 
but as no occaſion for levies occurred, his threats 
were diſregarded, and his propoſals had no effect. 
The ſueceeding year, under the confulſhip of Pro- 
culus Geganius and L. Menenius, a ſevere famine 
occaſioned diſcontent, and mutual recrimination 
took place between the higher and lower orders, 
reſpecting the cauſe of this public calamity. The 
conſuls appointed C. Minucius to purchaſe grain 
from the neighbouring ſtates to ſupply the public 
market; but in this buſineſs the people whom he 
employed were anticipated by the agents of Sp. 
e a Roman knight, who appears to have 
deen 


. 
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been one of the moſt wealthy men in the ſtate—3 
ſtriking inſtance, at this time, of the opulence of a 
Plebeian! This man accumulated all the corn that 
was to be bought in the vicinity of Rome, 
which he diſtributed gratuitouſly among the poorer 
Citizens ; by this means attaching to his intereſt, 
not only the poor, but the idle and the diſſolute. 
Of theſe proceedings Minucius had particular in- 
formation from the dealers in corn, with whom he 
had occaſion to treat, and was informed further, 
that Mælius had ſecretly made a proviſion of arms, 
ſo that danger was to be apprehended to the ſtate. 
All theſe circumſtances he reported to the ſenate, 
who agreed in the neceſſity of appointing a dic- 
tator for the preſervation of public liberty, and 
the aged Cincinnatus was, with the concurrence of 
the whole aſſembly, named to that dignified charge. 
He took vigorous meaſures, to the aſtoniſhment 
of all the citizens, who were not informed of, nor 
concerned in, the ſuſpected conſpiracy. He held 
his tribunal in the forum, and ordered Mæ- 
lius to be brought before him, who, fearful of the 
conſequences, attempted to eſcape amid the tu- 
mult of an inſurrection which he excited among 
his numerous attendants and followers, by whom 
he was reſcued from the hands of an officer that 
had him in charge. Upon which C. Servilius Ahala, 
the general of the horſe, who ſuperintended this 
arreſt, put him to death with his own hand. This 
act was vindicated by the dictator; and the people 
were quieted by an order to diſtribute all the grain 
which 
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which Mzlius had collected among them at the 
price of an as for a modius (r). 


It does not amount to a proof, that the tribunes 
concurred in the defigns of Mzlius, becauſe they 
complained grievouſly of the manner in which he 
was put to death, and threatened Servilius with 
trial and puniſhment. Their object at all times 
was to foment diſcontent among the people, and 
they would ſeize whatever occaſion might offer to 
attain that end. On the preſent occafion, how- 
ever, all that reſulted from their endeavours was 
only to have military tribunes choſen, in place of 
conſuls ; the people {till perſiſting to make patri- 
ctans the objects of their choice; and among the 
three that were now elected, was IL. Quintius, the 
{on of the dictator who had occaſioned the deſtruc- 


(r) The tranſlator of Livy ſays, in a note, that this, con- 
verted into Engliſh money and meaſure, would be at the rate 
of a peck and a half of corn for three farthings and one tenth of 
a farthing, If we could aſcertain what proportion this rate 
bore to the common price of corn, we would have a rule for 
judging of the real value of an as at this period of the Roman 
hitory. The price here ſtated is certainly very low; but it 
was at a time of great ſcarcity, when prices muſt have been 
generally very high. For this reaſon, perhaps, if we rate it 
at half the cuſtomary price in years of plenty, it may be al- 
lowed to be ſufficiently encouraging; which would make the 
cuſtomary price two aſſes for a modius, or a peck and a half of 
corn. By this eſtimation the fine of Menenius, which was two 
thouſand aſſes, will amount to the value of fifteen hundred 
pecks of corn; and the fine of Cincinnatus (ſuppoſing him to 
have paid the amount forfeited by the ten ſureties for his ſon) 
which was thirty thouſand aſſes, will be equal to the value of 
twenty-two thouſand five hundred pecks of corn. 
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tion of Mwzlivs. Hoſtilities with the Volſcians 
and the Veians prevented the intended proſecution 
of Servilius; and the report of more formidable 
enemies occaſioned the nomination of C. Mamer- 
cus Emilius to the dictatorſhip. It ſo. happened, 
however, that the dictator had no occaſion to take 
the field ; he employed lus authority in a way that 
was not reliſhed by his own order, and which was 
ſeverely reſented by the individuals whom it im- 
mediately affected, but which made him be highly 
reſpected by the people. Conſidering the appoint- 
ment of cenſor for the term of five years, as con- 
trary to the genius of the Roman republic, where 
all offices of magiſtracy were limited to one year, 
he propoſed a law for reſtraining the continuance 
of this office to one year and a half, which the 
people highly approved and greatly applauded, 
and after its adoption he reſigned the diftatorſhip. 
The intemperance of the preſent cenſors, C. Furius 
and M. Geganius, in puniſhing the author of this 
meaſure, by an extraordinary and very ſhamefu! 
exertion of their official power, was a convincing 
evidence of its pecuhar propriety. They degraded 
Mamercus to an inferior tribe, deprived him of 
the right of ſuffrage, and impoſed upon him a very 
conſiderable fine. The indignation of the people 
was raiſed againſt the cenſors on this occaſion, and 
they would have inſulted them in the forum, had 
it not been for the interpoſition of Emilius himſelf 
to protect them. 


This 
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This unjuſt ſentence afforded a ſubject for de- 


clamation to the tribunes, and they imputed the 
conduct of the cenſors to the whole body of the 
ſenators, who, they declared, had puniſhed Emilius 


for having enſured public liberty, by limiting the 


authority of a curule office. Theſe diſcourſes fo 


far imprefled the people = to induce them to 
chooſe military tribunes in place of conſuls; but 
their choice continued to fall upon patricians, and 


the rich p/cbcians {till remained ungratified with the 


exerciſe of ſupreme command. It may be queſ- 
tioned whether this preference reſulted from habit, 
or if it was the effect of ſuperior influence; it is 
evident, however, that the majority of the plebeians 
no longer conſidered this to be their own cauſe. 
The individuals of their order, whd formed the claſs 
of per/orrs, could have no pretenſions to this office of 
ſupreme magiſtracy, and whether parricians or rich 
plebeians were elected, it was the claſs of property 
that ſupplied the candidates. The natural diſ- 
tinction here took place of the artificial, and ha- 
bit appears to have turned the ſcale in favour of 
Hatriciaus. 


it was extremely mortifying to the leading ple- 
veins, after having overcome all obſtacles from the 
patricians, to find their way to ſupreme authority 
blocked up by the oppoſition of their own order; 
they could no longer ſuppreſs their feelings on 
this ſubject, but upbraided the people with their 
ingratitude, and threatened to abandon them to 
the overbearing arrogance of the patricians, their 
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natural oppreſſors. Such harangues produced con- 
ſiderable effect, to heighten which the agrarian 
law was again talked of, and the ſenate became 
conſiderably alarmed for the conſequences. It was 
hereupon determined by them to make an effort 
for reſtoring the conſular appointment; and a de- 
claration of war from the Equi and the Volſcians 
favoured their plan, becauſe ſuch circumſtances 
requiring the conduct of experienced commanders, 
who could only be found among the patriciaus, it 
became a matter of indifference to the leading p/e- 
beians, whether conſuls or military tribunes were 
choſen, ſince they had no hopes of being elected 
themſelves. T. Quintius Cincinnatus and C. Ju- 
hus Mento were accordingly choſen conſuls. 


Although each of the conſuls was reputed to 
have military capacity and experience, they were 
defeated by the enemy, who had been at more than 
uſual pains to diſcipline their army; but the diſ- 
grace of the Romans was chiefly attributed to the 
jealouſy and diſagreement that ſubſiſted between 
the two commanders ;. the ſenate: therefore wiſhed 
to ſuperſede them both, by the appointment of a 
dictator ; but neither of the conſuls could be pre- 
vailed upon to name one: although at variance 
on every other point, they agreed on this ſubject, 
becauſe neither of them choſe to give up a primary 
for a ſecondary ſtation in the republic. In this 
dilemma the ſenate had recourſe to an expedient, 
which gave an unlooked-for advantage to the po- 
pular party, and derogated greatly from the power 

and 
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and dignity of the conſular appointment. The 
fucceſs of the enemy, and the obſtinacy of the con- 
ſuls, being equally preſſing, Q. Servilius Priſcus 
was induced to think of compulſatory means to 
oblige them to name a dictator; and in this view 
he had recourſe to the ſovereign authority of the 
people, making his application to the tribunes, 
who were preſent in the ſenate. The tribunes held 
themſelves competent, upon this application, to 
exert their own authority without troubling the 
people, and immediately ordered, that the two con- 
ſuls ſhould be conducted to priſon if they did not 
forthwith name a dictator. With this arbitrary 
mandate they found it neceſſary to comply; and 
the choice falling by lot to Quintius, he named his 
father-in-law, A. Poſthumius Tubertus, to the dic- 
tatorſhip. Tubertus was brave, experienced, and 
ſevere: he ſoon completed the neceſſary levies, 
engaged the enemy, defeated them in a bloody ac- 
tion, took poſſeſſion of their camp, and then re- 
turned with his victorious army to Rome, where 
he reſigned his appointment. 


After this conſuls were regularly choſen for 
three ſucceſſive years, without any occurrence hap- 
pening that materially affected the internal govern- 
ment of the ſtate; on the fourth, which was the 
eighty-firſt of the republic, a ſevere drought pro- 
duced a peſtilence that was ſeverely felt all over 
Italy; great alarms took place in Rome, and the 
ſpirit of ſuperſtition was rouſed, fo that the ma- 
giſtrates were obliged to interpoſe, to confine the 
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rites of religion to thoſe deities that were acknow- 


ledged by the ſtate. This calamity raged for a year 


and a half, and when 1t ceaſed the people obtained 
the election of military tribunes in place of con- 
ſuls; four of them were appointed, but all of them 
patricians. Theſe magiſtrates were unfortunate in 
the conduct of a war againſt the Veians; they dif- 
fered in opinion as to the meaſures to be purſued, 
and the enemy, taking advantage of their diſſen- 
tions, defeated them; recourſe was had to the ap- 
pointment of a dictator, and the wiſhes of all 
ſeemed to concur in the choice of the reſpectable, 
although degraded, C. Mamercus Emilius, who 
was accordingly named. His conduct verified the 
public opinion of his merit. In leſs than ſixteen 
days he reſigned the dictatorſhip, after having 
triumphed for a complete victory obtained over 
the enemy, which not only produced honour, but 
emolument, to the army he commanded. 


At the ſucceeding appointment of ſupreme ma- 
giſtrates, the tribunes of the people exerted them- 
ſelves ſucceſsſully in having military tribunes cho- 
ſen ; but, to the unſpeakable mortification of the 
leading plebeiaus, the choice ſtill fell upon parri- 
cians, four of whom were appointed, and among 
them was Appius Claudius, the fon of the decem- 
vir. The tribuncs of the people remonſtrated 
ſeverely with their conſtituents againſt this neglect 


of their own order; they ſaid it would be better 


to have the law entirely repealed, than that p/e- 
betans, who were entitled to be choſen, ſhould never 


receive 
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receive the honour of the appointment; they 
threw out lures to the people, talked of new colo- 
nies, of the agrarian law, and of a ſcheme for eſta- 
bliſhing pay for military ſervices. Theſe expecta- 
tions being raiſed, which were to be realized by 
plebeian magiſtrates, the ſenators became alarmed 
for the reſult of the next election, and bethought 
themſelves of an expedient to reftore the conſular 
appointment: a pretence was formed for a mili- 
tary expedition of confiderable extent, and care 
was taken to engage the principal p/cbetans upon it. 
Appius was left in charge of the city. During the 
ablence of his colleagues (as had been concerted) 
he held the comitia for the election of conſuls, 
and C. Sempronius Atratinus, and Q. Fabius Vi- 
bulanus, were choſen. By the time that the army 
returned, theſe magiſtrates were too firmly eſta- 
bliſhed to have their appointment called in queſ- 
on. 


The tribunes of the people were eager to ſeize 
an opportunity, which occurred, of proſecuting one 
of theſe conſuls for miſconduct in the field; and 
they were the more ſanguine in their hopes of ſuc- 
cels on this occaſion, from having ſucceeded in a 
imilar proſecution againſt C. Julius Mento, who 
was condemned to a fine of ten thouſand aſſes of 
braſs : he had been joint conſul with T. Quin- 
tius, who was alſo proſecuted, but excuſed on ac- 
count of ſervices performed before and imme- 
(lately after his defeat “, and, perhaps, in reſpe& to 


See page 292, 
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the memory of his virtuous father Cincinnatus (g). 
The conſul Sempronius, in the command of an 
army againſt the Volſcians (who appear to have 
been remarkably well appointed in a general) had 
erred effentially in the requiſite attentions which 
are neceſſary to enſure military ſucceſs, although 
he was by no means deficient in perſonal courage, 
or the hardyhood of fighting ; but the enemy had 
the ability to take advantage of all his defects, 
and ſucceſs would undoubtedly have attended 
their ſuperior diſcipline and ſkill, had not the com- 
manding officer of the Roman cavalry, Sextus 
Tempanius, who was placed in a fituation where 
horſes could not a&, diſmounted his ſquadrons, 
and led them on foot to the ſupport of his diſcom- 
fited countrymen, bearing down the oppoſing 
ranks of the Volſcians. The Volſcian general ſent 
orders for his troops to give way, that they might 
draw Tempanius to a diſtance from the other 
Romans, and then to cloſe, and attempt to cut 
him off, which was in part ſucceſsfully executed, 
and Tempanius was reduced to the neceſſity of 
taking poſt on a hill, to defend himſelf againſt ſu- 
perior numbers. In this ſituation the battle raged 
until night cloſed upon the combatants. In the 
morning, Tempanius, from his hill, could only per- 
ceive the dead and the dying lying ſcattered on 


(s) © Profuiſie ei Cincinnati patris memoria dicitur, venera- 

« bilis viri, et exactæ jam ætatis Capitolinus Quintius ſuppli- 
« citer orans, ne ſe brevi reliquo vitz ſpatio tam triſte nun- 
es cium ferre ad Cincinnatum paterentur.“ Liv. I. iv. ch. 41. 
the 


* 
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the field, but without any view of the oppoſing 
armies, as each of the camps was abandoned: 
uncertain where to look for friends or foes, he took 
the neareſt rout to Rome, where rumour had 
already reported his deſtruction, and his fellow citi- 
zens were overjoyed again to behold him with the 
brave men whom he commanded. He was urged by 
the tribunes to give a detailed account of the action, 
in hopes to find matter for the accuſation of Sem- 
pronius: he did ſo, in terms modeſt in reſpect to 
himſelf, and reſpectful in regard to his general; 
nor was his particular merit in the engagement 
fully known, until the conſul himſelf did him am- 
ple juſtice, in the recital he gave of the action. 
The people choſe Tempanius, with the three cen- 
turions who commanded under him, among their 
tribunes for the ſucceeding year; and when one of 
their number, L. Hortenſius, would have brought 
Sempronius to trial, after his conſulſhip had ex- 
pired, thoſe brave men interpoſed in behalf of their 
general, and prevailed to have the proſecution given 
up. The acknowledged bravery of Sempronius, and 
the affection which his ſoldiers bore him, rendered 
him a popular character, and became the means of 
eſtabliſhing a temporary harmony between the 
people and the ſenate, 


The conſulſhip of C. Sempronius and Q. Fabius 
was followed by the appointment of military tri- 
bunes, at the inſtance of the ſenate themſelves ; 
to them ſucceeded T. Quintus Capitolinus and 
Fabius Vibulanus as confuls ; they propoſed to the 

8 ſenate 
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{enate to create two additional queſtors, to be em - 
ployed with the army; and. this was at firſt re- 
liſhed by all orders in the ſtate, until the tribunes 
of the people claimed, that this new appointment 
might be open to plebeiaus as well as patriciaus; 
upon which the ſenate retracted their conſent to 
the appointment, and the molt violent contentions 
enſued between them and the tribunes of the peo- 
ple; the agrarian law was again talked of, the elec- 
tion of magiſtrates was interrupted, and recourſe 
was obliged to be had tothe limited appointment 
af an inter-rex (0, which was repeated in ſuc- 
ceſſion, until L. Papirius Mugilanus had the ad- 
dreſs, when in that office, to effect an agreement 
between the contending parties. It was determined 
that four queſtors ſhouid be appointed, who might 
be choſen, like the military tribunes, either from the 
order of patricians or plebeiaus; but when the elec- 
tions took place, firſt of military tribunes, and 
then of queſtors, the votes of the electors filled 
both appointments with patriciaus. This proved a 
double diſgrace and a great diſappointment to the 
leading p/cbeions, and particularly to two of the pre- 
fent tribunes of the people, Antiſtius and Pompilius, 
who had, the one a jon and the other a brother, 
among the candidates for the queſtorſhip : they 
ſuſpected A. Sempronius Atratinus (the military 
tribune who preſided at this election) of Having 
favoured his own order in collecting the ſuffrages, 
and as they could not proſecute him on account 


(:) By a conſtitutional law, the office of inter- rex could not 
axilt in the ſame perſon above five days. | 
ot 
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df his preſent ſituation, they determined to wreak 
their vengeance againſt his brother, the late con- 
ſal, who had failed in the war with the Volſcians. 
Canuleius, another tribune, who was in league 
with Antiſtius and Pompilius, ſummoned him 
anew to anſwer for his conduct befere the people, 
and in the hopes either of involving him in diſ- 
grace with his own order, or of irritating the peo- 
ple againſt him, they ſoon after agitated the queſ- 
tion of the agrarian law, to which he had formerly 

een very hoſtile (). He choſe to be conſiſtent 
in his public conduct, and continued his oppoſi- 
tion to the agrarian law, notwithſtanding his 1m- 
pending trial, the reſult of which was, that he 
was declared guilty, and fined fifteen hundred 
aſſes of brats (v). 


The ſubject of the agrarian law was more ſe- 
nouſly agitated in the following year by Micilius 
and Metilius, both tribunes of the people, who 
had held that appointment above three years in 
ſucceſſion, and whoſe object was to perpetuate 
themſelves in office, by 1ngratiating themſelves 
with the claſs of per/ous. The ſenators were under 
great apprehenſions that this formidable law might 
at laſt be ratified, when the advice of the youngeſt 
man of their body, Appius Claudius, grandſon to 

() Liyy remarks (in the perſon of Sempronius) that theſe 
three tribunes did not themſelves wiſh for ſucceſs to the agra- 


rian law, but introduced the ſubject merely to ereate a preju- 
dice againſt Sempronius. Lib. iv. c. 54. 


(v) By Arbuthnot's converſion this amounts to C. 48. 87. 
84, but its true value at that time would be better aſcertained 
by finding the quantity of corn which this ſam would then 
have purchaſed, See note to page 289. 
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the decemvir, extricated them from the threatened 
danger ; he recommended what, he ſaid, he had 
heard as a maxim in his family, that the beſt way 
to defeat the meaſures of the tribunes was to excite 
jealouſy among themſelves ; a ſingle diffenting 
voice being ſufficient for the purpoſe, he thought 
the preſent occaſion offered a proſpect of ſucceſs, 
when particular tribunes were affecting a ſuperior 
degree of popularity to the reſt. His ſuggeſtion 
was approved of, and upon being put into prac- 
tice, was attended with the defired ſucceſs. Six 
of the tribunes were gained to the intereſt of the 
ſenate, and the propoſed law of Micilius and Me- 
tilius was ſet aſide. In the ſucceeding year, the 
ſame influence produced a declaration from a ma- 
jority of the tribunes, that they would not permit 
any law to be propoſed to the people, which had 
not previouſly been approved of by the ſenate; 
but another year put an end to this extraordinary 
intercourſe, and eſtabliſhed the wonted unanimity 
of the popular tribunes in their oppoſition to the 
conſuls and the ſenate. 


Poſthumius Regillenſis, a military tribune, was 
in this year (the ninety- fifth of the republic) ap- 
pointed to command an army againſt the Veians, 
who had retaken Volæ from the Romans. To 
repoſſeſs this place was the object of Poſthumius, 
who, in order to encourage his ſoldiers in the in- 
tended aſſault of it, promiſed, if they were ſuc- 
ceſsful, to allot the ſpoil to the troops; but 


when he had attained his object, he forgot his 
promiſe, 
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promiſe, and appropriated every thing to the uſe 
of the ſtate, which completely irritated the army 
againſt a man, who was naturally proud, overbear- 
ing, and haughty, in command. When the army 
had returned to the vicinity of Rome, Sextius, one 
of the tribunes of the people, who was agitating 
the hackneyed fubject of the agrarian law, pro- 
poſed to the people, that, as a reward for their 
ſervices, and as a compenſation for their general's 
breach of promiſe, the ſoldiers of Poſthumius 
ſhould be recompenſed with the lands of Volz 
which they had conquered. Poſthumius, who was 
preſent at the meeting, dropped a threat of ven- 
geance againſt his ſoldiers, if they dared to inter- 
tere, which occaſioned diſguſt to all who heard it, 
and was reprobated even by the ſenators them- 
ſelyves. The tribunes of the people failed not to 
make ſevere animadverſions upon fo tyrannical a 
declaration; and when it came to be reported 
in the camp, a commotion enſued, which the 
queſtor, commanding, in abſence of the general, 
attempted in vain to ſuppreſs. Poſthumius re- 
paired thither, fully determined to quell the inſur- 
rection by exemplary ſeverity, and, carrying mat- 
ters with a high hand, a general mutiny took 
place; the military tribune was put to death by 


the troops whom he commanded. This appears 
to be the greateſt outrage againſt military diſci- 
pline that had ever been committed in a Roman 
army. As ſooh as the act was perpetrated the 
whole Roman people, and the ſoldiers themſelves, 
were 
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were ſtruck with horror and remorſe. After ſome 
contention between the tribunes of the people and 
the ſenate, A. Cornelius Coſſus and L. Furins 
Medullinus were named conſuls, to whom it was 
given in charge to puniſh the mutineers. By 
their great prudence, in only condemning thoſe 
who were notoriouſly guilty, and by ay oiding any 
enquiry that might extend crimination among the 
troops, tranquillity was ſoon reſtored, though 
not without complaints from the people, who 
alleged that they were puniſhed with alacrity, but 
that meaſures for their redreſs or recompence were 
flow of adoption and tardy in execution. 


Upon all occaſions the agrarian law was the ſub- 
ject to which the tribunes of the people reſorted 
for exciting contention ; it was the queſtion moſt 
highly intereſting to the claſſes of property and per- 
ſons, that is, the moſt wealthy and moſt deſtitute 
part of the ſociety ; and, as it excited the terrors 
and apprehenſions of the one, it raiſed the 
hopes and expectations of the other; the tribunes 
were therefore certain, by it, on the one hand to 
create alarm, and on tlie other to court popularity: 
if other matters of greater moment to themſelves 
were brought forward the agrarian law was a moſt 
uſeful accompaniment, becauſe, to avoid the 
greater evil, the leſſer was frequently adopted. It 
generally happened, however, at this advanced pe- 
riod of the republic, that the tribunes themſelves 
(who were wealthy plebeians) were very inſincere 


in their pretended attempts to eſtabliſn the agra- 
rian 
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nian law, which would have affected themſelves, 
in common with the other poſſeſſors of property. 
This meafure was therefore adopted by them, rather 
a5 a bugbear to their political rivals, and as a plea for 
popularity, than as a meaſure which they really 
wiſhed to accompliſh. To this cauſe TI principally 
attribute the invaried failure of every attempt to 
eftabliſh the agrarian law: it was the queſtion 
upon which that portion of property embarked in 
the cauſe of perſons mult ultimately deſert it, as 
repugnant to its own exiſtence. 


During two years, conſtant war, ſucceeded by 
peſtilence and famine, fo fully occupied the peo- 
ple, that their tribunes had no opportunity of 
influencing them. In the hundredth year of 
the republic, the return of peace and plenty 
awakened their attention to the harangues of 
their political adviſers. The Icilii were a diſ- 
tinguiſhed family among the p/ebetans, eminent, 1 
imagine, as well for wealth as for abilities. They 
had repeatedly preſided in the college of tribunes, 
and diſtinguiſhed themiclves by ſervices rendered 
to the order of plebeiuns. They confidered them- 
ſelves as entitled to a higher rank in the ſtate; 
and they viewed with indignation the limits which 
the prejudices of their own order had ſet to their 
ambition, after the more tormidable bars of the 
law had been removed. In this year three of the 
Icy were at the ſame time tribunes of the people; 
they laid their plan to carry, in the firſt place, the 
appointment of queſtor in favour of their own 

| order ; 
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order; concluding, that when the influence of 
habit was once removed, the future appointment 
would be more eaſily attained, and that this ſtep 
would lead the way to their acquiſition of the 
military tribunate. In this view they were ſuc- 
ceſsful in eſtabliſhing the election of queſtors to 
be made in the aſſembly by tribes, and three 
plebeians were in conſequence choſen to that ap- 

pointment, C. Fabius Ambuſtus being the only 
patrician on this occaſion elected. The innova- 
tion of plebeian queſtors was the cauſe of as much 
joy and exultation to the order of p/ebeians, as of 
ſorrow and depreſſion to the patriciaus. 


The tribunes of the people, and of them the 
Icilii in particular, regarded this ſucceſs as a deci- 
five victory, which opened to them not only the 
immediate proſpect of ſucceeding to the military 
tribunate, but the more diſtant expectation of at- 
taining even the conſulate itſelf. They took 
meaſures for enſuring the advantages which they 
expected immediately to reſult from it, by eſta- 
bliſning that military tribunes, and not conſuls, 
ſhould be elected for the enfuing year, and the 
Icil1 avowed themſelves candidates for the ap- 
pointment. The ſenate warded off this formi- 
dable attack by enacting two laws, which had the 
effect of defeating the preſent pretenſions of the 
Icilii ; every perſon who held the office of tri- 
bune of the people was declared incapable of 
being elected military tribune during the fame 


year, and no tribune of the people could continue 
in 


* 
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in office for two ſucceſſive years (ww). The Icilii 
perceiving that theſe edicts excluded them from 
the appointment, were not anxious to have it 
conferred on any other plebeian, probably wiſhing 
their own family to be the firſt who ſhould hold 
ſo dignified a ſtation. The ſenate, to throw a 
ridicule upon the pretenſions of the pleberans, 
which had been thus abandoned, inſerted into 
the liſt of candidates for the military tribunate 
the names of ſome low and contemptible plebeians, 
whom they introduced as rivals to the moſt illuſ- 
trious and eminent of their own order: the con- 
ſequence was, that only patriciaus were choſen, 


namely, C. Julius lulus, P. Cornelius Coſſus, and 
C. Servillus Ahala. 


Reſpectable as theſe magiſtrates were, they did 
not long enjoy the authority of their appointment. 
The information of extraordinary exertions making 
by the Volſcians determined the ſenate to have 
recourſe to the appointment of a dictator, to 
which Julius and Cornelius objected, conſidering 
themſelves as equal to the occaſion that called for 
this meaſure, which, they complained, would de- 
fraud them of the glory they might juſtly expect 
to acquire from military command. On this ac- 
count they refuſed to name a dictator ; and a diſ- 
pute aroſe between them and the ſenate, ſimilar 


(w) According to Livy theſe were conditional laws eſ- 
tabliſhed by the ſenate, upon agreeing to the requeſt of 


the people to have military tribunes rather than conſuls 
appointed. L. iv. c. 55˙ 
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to what had formerly taken place in the conſulate 
of L. Quintius and C. Julius Mento*. The 
ſame degrading expedient, which then diſgraced 
the ſenate, was had recourſe to again; they ap- 
plied to the tribunes of the people, to compel the 
military tribunes (as the confuls had formerly been 
compelled) to name a dictator; but upon this 
occaſion the popular tribunes refuſed to inter- 
fere, being averſe to extricate the ſenate from 
their preſent embarraſſments. Hereupon Servilius 
Ahala, the third military tribune, interpoſed, in- 
forming his colleagues, that he had hitherto kept 
aloof, in hopes that they would prefer the public 
good to their own private advantage; but as he 
found they were not diſpoſed ſo to do, he was de- 
termined to relieve his country, by naming a dic- 
tator, and he called P. Cornelius to that appoint- 
ment. The conſequences were favourable to the 
republic, the enemy being eafily overcome, with 
great advantage to the Roman army, ſo that the 
ſucceſsful dictator ſoon reſigned his dignity. The 
diſappointed military tribunes reſented the conduct 
of the ſenate towards them, by propoſing, in place 
of conſuls for the following year, that military tri- 
bunes ſhould again be elected, which occaſioned 
conſiderable apprehenſions to the ſenators, from 
which, however, they were relieved by the choice 
falling excluſively upon their own order: in like 
manner, for the ſucceeding year, the military 
tribunes continued to be choſen from the pa- 
triciaus. 


See page 292. 


The 
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The leading plebeians were now highly mortified 
and indignant at the event of theſe elections, 
and uſed every effort and device within their 
power to create diſcontent in the people againſt 
the meaſures of the fenate. Before hoſtilities 
had yet terminated with the Volſcians, againſt 
whom the Romans had latterly been ſucceſsful 
after having ſuſtained one diſaſter (x), the ſenate 
wiſhed to declare war againſt the Veientes, who 
had inſulted their ambaſſadors; but by the in- 
fluence of their tribunes the people were diſſuaded 
from giving their ſanction to this meaſure, A 
popular and ſpontaneous act of the ſenate, how- 
ever, brought about a cordial reconciliation be- 
tween them and the people, not more to the 
aſtoniſhment and ſurpriſe, than to the diſappoint- 
ment and vexation of the tribunes of the people. 
A ſenatus conſultum was paſſed, eſtabliſhing re- 
gular pay to the Roman ſoldiers, who had hitherto 
ſupported themſelves in the field at their own pri- 
vate expence. A {mall tax, which was general, 
but proportioned to the circumſtances of indivi- 
duals, was impoſed, to create a fund for this eſta- 
bliſhment. This circumſtance gave the tribunes 
2 pretence for excepting to the meaſure; but it was 
gratefully acknowledged as a benefaction by the 
people in general, and paſſed by them into a law. 
This remarkable event took place in the one hun- 
dred and third year of the republic. 


(x) Verrugo was taken by the Volſcians, and the Roman 
garriſon put to the ſword, Liv. I. iv, c. 58. 


X 2 The 
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The public meaſures which immediately fol- 
lowed the eftabliſhment of pay to the ſoldiers, 
manifeſted other motives than mere compaſſion to 
the people to have influenced the conduct of the 
ſenate. It was immediately determined to beſiege 
the city of Veia, the ſtrength and reſources of 
which required the continued military exertions 
of years to enſure ſucceſs to the enterprize, which 
never could have been undertaken by any army 
without pay. Such a diſcovery gave the tribunes 
a handle for declaring, that the ſenate had deluded 
the people by this ſeeming benefaction, for which 
their civil liberties and municipal privileges were 
bartered, ſince they were now to be detained 
perpetually in the field, under the rigour of mi- 
litary diſcipline. 


The detail of military exploits I purpoſely avoid, 
as foreign to my ſubject. The ſiege of Veia was 
continued for ten years, under the ſucceſſive di- 
rection of tranſient magiſtrates, and, of courſe, 
under the various circumſtances of diſcomfiture 
and ſucceſs. The firſt diſaſter that befel the be- 
ſieging army had an effect equally unlooked for 
by the ſenate or the tribunes of the people; for 
in place of rendering the war unpopular, as was 
expected, it kindled an enthuſiaſm in its favour, 
and alt orders of the ſtate offered themſelves as 
volunteers to recruit the army. Upon this occa- 
ſion pay was for the firt time voted to the 
knights, or the Roman cavalry. The defeat of 
Sergius's diviſion of the army, occaſioned by a 
diſagreement 
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diſagreement between him and his colleague Vir- 
ginius (both of them military tribunes) had an 


oppoſite tendency; expoſing the general conduct 
of the war, and the motives for its proſecution, to 


the cenſures of the tribunes of the people. The 
ſenate, on this account, ſuperſeded the appoint- 
ment of the preſent military tribunes before their 
term of ſervice was completed, and had others 
elected, all of them patricians, among whom was 
the afterwards ſo eminent M. Furius Camillus. 
The meaſures which theſe new magiſtrates were 
neceſſitated to take to recruit the army, gave the 
tribunes an opportunity to make a conſiderable 
impreſſion upon the minds of the people, ſo as to 
diſpoſe them to reſiſt the collection of the tax for 
military pay, the conſequences of which might 
have produced an inſurrection among the troops 
before Veia, had not the election, which took 
place, of military tribunes for the next year given 
a turn to the diſpoſitions of theſe perpetual ex- 
citers of contention. Among the military tri- 
bunes choſen was found a perſon of plebeian rank; 
and although all the reſt were patriciaus, this cir- 
cumſtance gave ſuch encouragement to the hopes 
and expectations of the tribunes of the people, 
that they deſiſted from objecting to the levying of 
the tax. The following year, which was the 
hundred and tenth of the republic, all the mi— 
litary tribunes were choſen from the order of pe- 
betas, excepting one; but the events of the 
war, under the auſpices of theſe plebeian magiſ- 
trates, proved unfortunate ; and a cruel peſtilence 
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following, the Romans had recourſe to the Sybil- 
line books, to unfold the cauſes, and apply the 
remedies which ſo many public calamities rendered 
neceſſary. The prieſts, who were the official inter- 
preters of the will of the gods, imputed their diſ- 
pleaſure to the groſs impiety of electing plebeiant 
into the firſt offices of the ſtate, and inſtituted the 
appropriate means of deprecation. The harangues 
of the tribunes were in vain oppoſed to the in- 
fluence of ſuperſt tion; and, by theſe religious 
ſuggeſtions, the next year's election was carried in 
favour of patricians. No great ſucceſſes, however, 
attended this interpretation of the will of heaven; 
and the election for the following year turning out 
equally unpromiſing, ſome exceptionable circum- 
ſtances, in point of ceremony or form, were detected 
to invalidate 1t, which might at any time be 
aſſumed when occaſion made it neceffary, and 
afforded a pretence for the nomination of a dicta- 
tor. M. Furius Camillus was raiſed to that dig- 
nified fituation. The courage and capacity which 
on all occaſions he had diſplayed, when employed 
on the public ſervice, concentrated in him the 
general hopes and expectations of the community, 
and every one was eager to ſerve under his auſpices. 
His conduct did not diſappoint the confidence of 
his countrymen. He firſt completely defeated the 
army which acted in the field in aid of the beſieged; 
and then, by carrying a mine ſucceſsfully into the 
heart of the citadel, and aſſaulting the place on all 
ſides at the ſame time, he ſucceeded in the enter- 
prize of ſtorming it, and, with the approbation 1 
the 
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the ſenate, gave the plunder to his army, which 
had been reinforced by the whole Roman citizens, 
publicly invited to partake in the capture, and ſhare 
in the riches of Veia. This happened in the one 
hundred and thirteenth year of the republic. 


To render an effential fervice to the ſtate, and 
thereby to become popular, was unavoidably to 
incur the envy and hatred of the tribunes of the 
people. When Camillus triumphed for the cap- 
ture of Veia, his chariot was drawn by white horſes. 
Such was the colour that royalty formerly affumed ; 
and, ſince that time, it had been appropriated to 
the ſervice of the gods. Here was a two-fold 
ſource of offence attributable to Camillus. He either 
affected the deteſtable diſtinctions of a king, or he 


was guilty of ſacrilege againſt the gods! His 


meaſure of guilt was completed in the eyes of the 
tribunes of the people, when he oppoſed the pro- 
poſal of one of their number, to have the city of 
Veia peopled with Romans, and put upon a foot- 


ing with the mother city. The reaſoning and the 


influence of Camillus completely defeated this 
ſcheme; and a well-timed diſtribution of the 
Veian territory, which he adviſed, to a certain 
extent, among the fathers of families, and ſuch as 
put themſelves in a ſituation to aſſume that uſeful 


and reſpectable character, reconciled the people to 


his ſentiments on this important ſubject. So much 
were they pleaſed by theſe benefactions, that for two 
ſucceſſive years conſuls were choſen as the firſt 
magiſtrates of the ſtate. As this unuſual harmony 
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between the higher and lower orders was derived 
from the prudent advice of Camillus, it rendered 
him {till more the object of tribunitian deteſtation. 


An occaſion ſoon offered, of which they availed 
themſelves, to create a prejudice againſt Camillus. 
A vow which he had made, to conſecrate a tenth 
part of the booty of Veia to Apollo, in caſe he 
ſucceeded in capturing the place, and which, at 
the moment of victory, had been forgotten, now 
recurred to his memory, and wounded his con- 
ſcience by its non- accompliſhment. He had re- 
courſe to the ſenate under this pious difficulty, 
who publiſhed an intimation to all the captors, 
who held the worſhip of the gods in reverence, 
requiring that they would pay back the value of 
a tenth part of their plunder, for the purpoſe of 
acquitting their general's vow. Such a demand 
ſoured the diſpoſitions of the parties concerned, 
who were diſpoſed to admit of the unfavourable 
interpretation which their tribuncs gave of Camil- 
lus's conduct. The four white horſes were now 
brought forward in judgment againſt him; and 
all, who were obliged to part with their money, 
faw his conduct in a very criminal point of view. 
Hereupon one of the tribunes indited him to ſtand 
trial before the people, for having appropriated to 
his own uſe two brazen gates from the plunder of 
Veia; and finding that on this charge he was 
likely to be condemned, , went into voluntary 
exile, rather than remain to be diigraced by a 
public condemnation. His trial took place in Jus 
| abſence, 
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abſence, and he was fined to the amount of fifteen 
thouſand aſſes. 


The exile of Camillus was ſo immediately fol- 
lowed by the capture and deſtruction of Rome by 
the Gauls, that hiſtory is at pains to impute this 
dreadful calamity to the vengeance of the gods 
againſt the Romans, who had treated with fo 
much ingratitude and injuſtice a citizen ſo merito- 
rious and deferving. It ought rather to be conſi- 
dered as the immediate puniſhment of that arro- 
cance and injuſtice which, on this occaſion, they 
practiſed without ſucceſs, but which afterwards 
conducted them to the conqueſt of the world. 
When Cluſium was befieged by an army of Gauls, 
under Brennus, the inhabitants applied to Rome 
for aſſiſtance. The Roman ſenate ſent the three 
Fabii, who were brothers, as ambaſſadors to medi- 
ate between the hoſtile parties. Theſe young men, 
irritated by the haughty demeanour of the Gaul, 
forgot the character in which they were employed, 
and, joining the Cluſians in a fally againſt the be- 
ſiegers, diſtinguiſhed themſelves by acts of ſuperior 
proweſs and valour. Brennus diſpatched an herald 
to Rome, to require that the ambaſſadors ſhould 
be delivered up to him, for the aggreſſion they had 
committed. The ſubject was debated in the ſe- 
nate, and remitted by them to an aſſembly of the 
people; where Fabius Ambuſtus, the father of the 
ambaſſadors, had ſo much influence, that he not 
only had the herald diſmiſſed without any fatis- 
{action or apology, but got his ſons named among 

the 
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the military tribunes who were to command the 
army deſtined to oppoſe the Gauls. On the re- 
turn of his herald, Brennus inſtantly raiſed the 
fiege of Cluſium, and decamped, to wreak his ven- 
geance on the Romans. 


This remarkable occurrence forms ſo important 
an era, and is ſo particularly narrated in every hiſ- 
tory of Rome, that it may be merely touched upon 
here, with a ſlight reference fo the date of events. 
Camillus went into exile in the hundred and eigh- 
teenth year of the republic, and in the following 
year the Roman army was defeated by Brennus, 
and the city taken and burnt by the Gauls. The 
capitol or citadel defended itſelf againſt theſe inva- 
ders, who found it neceſſary to inveſt it, in 
the view of carrying it by blockade. A part of 
the Gauliſh army, which was employed to forage, 
and to pillage the adjacent country, being remark- 
ably negligent in diſcipline, was cut off by Camillus 
at the head of a few volunteers. Immediately the 
Romans, who were diſperſed throughout the coun- 
try, wiſhed to rally under his ſtandard ; but he 
regarded himſelf as a baniſhed man, and refuſed to 
aſſume ſuch authority without the ſanction of 
the Roman government, the epitome of which 
was blocked up in the capitol. Thither, however, 
the wiſhes of their countrymen were conveyed, 
and they joyfully concurred in the adoption of 
Camillus, whom they inveſted with the ſupreme 
appointment of dictator. In a ſhort time he found 
himſelf at the head of forty thouſand men, either 

6 Roman 
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Roman citizens or their allies, who were eager to 


ſerve againſt the Gauls under fo diſtinguiſhed a 
commander. 


In the mean time another Roman citizen had 
an opportunity of diſtinguiſhing himſelf, by ſaving 
the capitol from a nocturnal attack of the enemy. 
This was the famous exploit of M. Manlius, who, 
being alarmed in the night time by the uproar 
made among the facred geeſe on the approach of 
the Gauls, ſtood ſingly, the bulwark of his country, 
and drove back the aſſailants as they appeared in 
ſucceſſion againſt him, until, the alarm being 


ſpread through the garriſon, his fellow-citizens run 


to his aſſiſtance, and the adventurous Gauls were 
precipitated from the precipice, which they had 
with fo much difficulty atcended. After this 
fruitleſs attempt Brennus determined to ſtarve the 
Romans into a ſurrender; but by this time Ca- 
millus, with a ſuperior army, had blocked up the 
Gauls themſelves, and brought upon them the 
ſame diſtreſſes which they impoſed upon the 
Romans in the capitol, who remained uninformed 
of theſe favourable circumſtances ; a negociation 
was therefore ſet on foot, and terms agreed upon 
between Brennus and the Roman garriſon, in the 
execution of which the inſolent injuſtice of the 
Gaul met, in its turn, with its proper puniſh- 
ment; Camillus arrived recrimination took 
place, which ended in the conflict of arms, and 


the Gauliſh army was completely defeated and 
deſtroyed. 
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BOOK FOURTH. 


FROM THE RE-BUILDING OF ROME TO THE 
FINAL DESTRUCTION OF CARTHAGE. 


HE total deſtruction of Rome left the Ro- 
man people without habitations, and their 
tribunes propoſed to abandon the city entirely, and 
to occupy Veia, where ſplendid buildings, already 
Prepared to their hand, invited their reſidence. 
Theſe obvious advantages, and the difficulty and 
expence of re- building houſes for themſelves at 
Rome, had a decided effect upon the minds of the 
populace, which the ſenators, and particularly Ca- 
millus, were at great pains to counteract by all the 
arguments which religious propenſities and local 
prejudices could inſpire. To theſe hiſtorians have 
ſuperadded the incitements derived from the pre- 
dicted greatneſs of the Roman name; but ] ſuſ- 
pect that the early circumſtances, which are ſaid to 
have foretold the pre- eminence of Rome, were at 
this time little regarded, being afterwards applied 
by fancy to the events which they were deemed to 
have announced. When the hand of time has 
perfected the work of ages, the finger of prediction 
is ſuppoſed to have pointed to the pile; but before 
the ſtructure be completed, the doubtful indica- 
tion hardly attracts attention, and never excites 
either conviction or confidence. It amuſes after- 

times 
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times to ſpeculate. on ſuch ſubjects, and national 
vanity is always ready to cheriſh every topic that 
magnifies its own importance. To the agency of 
ſuperſtition, which is much more powerful than 
reaſon upon uninformed minds, the ſenate were in- 
debted for their ultimate ſucceſs in fixing the peo- 
ple at Rome. When aſſembled in the Curia Hoſ- 
tilia to deliberate on this important ſubject, the 
cohorts which were returning from guard paſſed 
through the forum, and the centurion who com- 
manded the detachment happened to make uſe of 
theſe, or ſimilar words, to the enfign-bearer-=— 
stop here—this is the propereſt place for us. 
which were diſtinctly heard in the ſenate.—< Let 
«* us accept the omen (exclaimed Lucretius) it is 
the counſel of the gods! -The whole ſenators 
applauded, and quitting the temple, announced 
to the people the mandate they had received from 
heaven. The multitude. concurred in acknow- 
ledging its ſanctity; the operation of re- building 
was no longer oppoſed; in the courſe of one year 
the inhabitants were again provided with houſes, 
and, like the fabled phenix, the city aroſe from its 
aſhes. 


Before Rome had yet recovered from her recent 
diſaſters, the neighbouring ſtates, who had ſo often 
experienced the ſuperiority of her arms, conſpired 
to accompliſh her deſtruction. The Tuſcans, the 
Equi, the Volſcians, in concert with the Latins 
and the Hernici (her late allies) joined in a general 
contederacy againſt her, and invaded her territories. 


The 
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The military tribunes marched out againſt them; 
but their army was unable to cope with ſuch 
numerous enemies, and they were obliged to take 
poſt on a hill in the neighbourhood of Rome, 
where they were cut off from ſupplies of every 
kind. Under theſe difficulties the Romans had 
recourle to the genius and abilities of their late de- 
liverer, and named Camillus, for the third time, 
dictator. His prudent and deciſive meaſures 
turned the fortune of war againſt the enemies of 
Rome, over whom he ſucceſſively triumphed, and 
raiſed the reputation of his country to its former 
pre-eminence and ſplendor. 


The reſpect and admiration which Camillus ſo 
juſtly acquired, kindled envy in the aſpiring mind 
of M. Manlius Capitolinus, who thought his ſcr- 
vices neglected, while thoſe of Camillus were fo 
much the fubje& of praiſe. He remarked, that 
Camillus could never have been the reſtorer of 
Rome, if by his hand the capitol had not been 
ſaved; and as he could not hope to eclipſe Camil- 
lus in the eſtimation of his fellow-ſenators and pa- 
tricians, he determined to reſt his expectations and 
hopes upon the favour of the populace. To ingra- 
tiate himſelf with them, he renewed their claim to 
the agrarian law, and ſet forth their additional pre- 
tenſions to exemption from the debts they had 
contracted by rebuilding their houſes. His com- 
paſſion, or the affectation of it, induced him to {el 
his own lands, that he might relieve the poorer citi- 
zens, and ſave them from the oppreſſions of their 

creditors, 
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creditors, out of whoſe hands he even uſed com- 
pulſatory means to remove them. The conſequence 
was, that the deſtitute, the idle, and the diſſolute, 
attached themſelves to him, and he endeavoured 
to inflame the reſt of the people, by railing againſt 
the ſenators and patricians, The ſenate took 
alarm at theſe proceedings, and had recourſe to the 
nomination of a dictator, under the pretence of a 
war with the Volſcians. A. Cornelius Coſſus was 
raiſed to this dignity. He took the field, and de- 
feated the enemy; but the increaſed diſturbances 
in the city occaſioned his recal ; and upon his re- 
turn he firſt adviſed with the ſenate, and then pro- 
ceeded, attended by them and moſt of the patri- 
cians, to the forum, where he ſummoned Manlius 
to appear before his tribunal. Manhus came at- 
tended by fuch a crowd of followers as ſeemed to 
enable him to diſpute the authority of his judge. 
The dictator required him to make good the accu- 
ſations with which he had aſperſed the characters 
of ſeveral ſenators reſpecting Gauliſh gold and 
plunder, and to name the perſons whom he acculed, 
otherwiſe to be conducted to priſon as a calumni- 
ator. He refuſed to comply with this requiſition. 
The lictors were ordered to ſeize his perſon, and 
the populace did not interfere, notwithitanding he 
called upon them for aſſiſtance. He was conveyed 
to priſon. Cornelius having triumphed for his 
victory, reſigned the diftatorſhip. 


The populace ſhewed their ſympathy for Man- 


lus by affuming the habit of mourning, a cuſ- 
tom 
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tom reſerved for the greateſt public calamitics, 
They extolled his ſervices and his benefactions, 
and rendered the ſenate apprehenſive for the conſe- 
quences of their attachment ; under the .dread of 
which Manlius was hberated. This was regarded 
by him as a triumph; and he now thought he had 
only to profecute his popular meaſures to become 
the ſovereign of his country. Not fatisfied with 
| juſtifying the claims of the people to an equal divi- 
ſion of the public lands, he advanced the prepoſte- 
rous doctrine, that, in a republic, all property ought 
to be equally divided; and in order to attain theſe 
objects, he ſuggeſted to the people, that they 
ought to chuſe a chief who would level all other 
diſtinctions, by becoming at once the ſuperior of 
the patricians as well as of the plebeians; affuring 
them, that if their choice ſhould fall upon him, his 
conduct would manifeſt, that he only wiſhed for 
authority to render them rich and happy. Such 
are ſaid to have been the ſchemes and machinations 
which were agitated among the crowds that fre- 
quented his houſe upon the capitol, where none of 
his brothers or kindred were ever ſeen or conſulted. 
Like Cafhus, he was blinded by ambition, and over- 
looked the dangers that beſet him, until he found 
himſelf involved in deſtruction. 


The ſenate paſſed the authoritative edict “ that 
ce the military tribunes (then the chief magiſtrates) 
* ſhould take care the republic ſuſtained no inju- 
« ry.” —But this was not the only quarter from 
whence Manlius had cauſe to apprehend danger. 

Who- 
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Whoever attempted by popular means to attain 
authority in the ſtate, without making the tribunes 
of the people his coadjutors or agents, could only 
ſucceed by ſupplanting their popularity and influ- 
ence, and of courſe muſt excite their jealouſy and 
enmity. When the ſenate were deliberating upon 
the means by which they ſhould proceed againſt 
Manlius, M. Menenius and Q. Publilius, two of 
the tribunes of the people, propoſed that he ſhould 
be arraigned before an aſſembly of the people, for 
conſpiring againſt the liberty of his country, and 
offered to be his proſecutors, and to make good 
the accuſations againſt him. The ſenate gladly 
accepted the propoſal ; and on the day of his trial 
Manlius appeared attired as a culprit, unſupported 
and uncountenanced by any of his kindred. To 
the accuſations of the tribunes he only oppoſed an 
enumeration of his paſt ſeryices, and pathetically 
drew the attention of the people to the capitol, 
which was in their view. The tribunes perceiving 
how much they were affected by this circumſtance, 
took occaſion to adjourn the trial to another day, 
and to a place where this intereſting object could 
not be ſeen. In this ſituation they had no diffi- 
culty to eſtabliſh his guilt; and by the votes of 
the centuries he was condemned, like Caſſius, to 
be thrown from the top of the Tarpeian Rock; 
which ſentence was executed upon him. His 
houſe was ordered to be raſed, and an interdict 
was paſſed, prohibiting any patrician from ever 
again poſſeſſing a houſe in the capitol. The con- 

55 demnation 
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demnation of Manlius happened in the tundred and 
twenty-ſixth year of the republic. 


The views of Manlius were founded on the ſup- 
port of the claſs of perſons, wholly detached from 
property. In the ſpeech which is attributed to 
him by Livy *, he reckons upon their numbers, 
and urges them to confide in their own ſtrength, 
under the conduct and direction of him, whoſe 
Zeal for their intereſt had been ſo frequently mani- 
feſted. But his levelling ſyſtem, by the propoſed 
diviſion of lands, and extinction of debts, produced 
a complete combination of the claſs of property 
(whether of the order of patricians or plebeians) 
againſt him ; to which was added the whole influ- 
ence of the tribunitian college, whoſe envy and 
jealouſy he had excited. No wonder then, that 
when he came to be tried by the comitia centu- 
riata, where property had ſo completely the aſcen- 
dancy, he was convicted and condemned, without 
compunction or remorſe, notwithſtanding of his 

merit in having preſerved the commonwealth, by 
ſaving the capitol, upon which, it is evident, he 
had placed much confidence and reliance. 


The death of Manlius was followed by grievous 
lamentations for his fate. The ſervices he had re- 
cently rendered to the ſtate and to individuals were 
notorious. The crime for which he had ſuffered 
was unaccompliſhed and problematical ; and in 

ſuch circumſtances it is natural for compaſſion to 


* L. VI. e. 18. 
ſucceed 
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ſucceed the ſacrifice which juſtice, or ſtate neceſſity, 
required. But the great body of the indigent po- 
pulace might, in reſpect to Manlius, be actuated 
with the ſame feelings both before and after his 
condemnation and execution; for, although in 
point of numbers they were probably equal to all 
the reſt of the inhabitants of Rome, they could 
only vote as one century, and their voice was, 
therefore, as nothing in the deciſion of his fate. 
This circumſtance appears to have eſcaped the at- 
tention of hiſtorians, when they remark the ſudden 
change of ſentiments in the people after the death 
of Manlius. I muſt, however, repeat the obſerva- 
tion, which ſtrikes me forcibly, that, upon this oc- 
caſion, as upon every former one where an indivi- 
dual attempted, by means of popularity, to ſeize 
the reins of government, the ſenate and the patri- 
cians were indebted to the influence of the tribunes 
of the people for the preſervation of the republican 
torm of government. 


The following year a peſtilence, which afflicted 
Rome, was imputed, by the ſuperitition of the vul- 
gar, to the reſentment of Jupiter for the condem- 
nation and execution of Manlius, who had de- 
tended the capitol, which was the ſanctuary of the 
gods! A ſucceſſion of wars with the neighbour- 
ing ſtates gave full employment to the Roman 
arms for nearly ſix years afterwards, interrupting 
the rival contentions between the different orders 
of the ſtate. The return of peace, ſays the French 
hiſtorian, occaſioned new diſſenſions; as if the 
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deſtiny of Rome had rendered it incapable of pre- 
ſerving, at the ſame time, internal and external 
tranquillity (). The truth is, that internal tran- 
quiltity was altogether incompatible with the ge 
nius and conſtitution of the Roman republic, 
compoled of the hoſtile clafles of property and ber- 
ſons, without any controuling power to regulate or 
reſtrain them; and as the claſs of per/ors was now 
in the progreſs of recovering the ufurped dominion, 
which the claſs of property had formerly aſſumed, 
and, perhaps, in its turn, of encꝛoaching upon the 
proper rights and privileges of the other, the claſs 
of property embroiled the ſtate perpetually in war, as 
the only means of ſuſpending the attacks of their 
domeſtic enemies and rivals; and this perpetual 
ftate of foreign hoſtility brought the Romans to 
excel in the arts of war and policy, which in pro- 
greſs of time produced victories and conqueſts, and 
in the end, univerſal empire. This exalted fupe- 
riority and celebrity of the Roman goverment has 
rendered it the admiration of after- times, as the 
greateſt, the wiſeſt, and the moſt happy of all human 
inſtitutions! but in my view of the ſubject, not 
the perfection, but the defects of its internal con- 
ſtitution, produced all thefe wonderful conſe- 
QUENCES. 


( 3) De nouvelles guerres qui s'allumerent ſueceſſivement 
« contre les Volſques, les Circèiens, & les Preneſtins, et qui du- 
« rent 'pres de fix ans, etoufferent ces bruits populaires. La 
« paix fit renaitre de nouvelles diflentions, comme fi c'efit Ete la 
« deſtinee de Rome de ne pouvoir conſerver en mEme temps la 
« tranquillite au dedans et au dehors de Vetat.” Vertot, I. vi. 


By 


My 


By the proſecution of wars attended with ſucceſs, 
many plebeians now became diſtinguiſhed and en- 
riched; which, by adding to the numbers of that 
order, who conſidered themſelves as entitled to the 
higher offices of the ſtate, rendered the artificial 
diviſion of the community, into patricians and ple- 
beions, more and more at variance with the natural 
one, into property and perſous; and the latter, 
therefore, preſſed forward for that aſcendency which 
nature always aſſumes over art. In this part of 
the Roman hiſtory there appears to be ſome per- 
plexity : the poorer citizens are repreſented as la- 
bouring under great difficulties from debts they 
had contracted by rebuilding their houſes, and 
from the uſurious practices and oppreſſive ſeveri- 
ties exerciſed by their creditors. As wealth was 
not at this time confined to patriciaus, T ſuſpect 
that rich plebeiaus were equally diſpoſed with the 
1Mtricians to enforce the ſeverity of the laws againſt 
their debtors ; and that, in this inſtance, it was 
not the oppreſſion of patricians over plebeiaus, but 
of the claſs of property in general (whether patricians 
or p/obetaus) over the claſs of perſons, that conſti- 
tuted the ſufferings of the poorer citizens. By at- 
tempting, or pretending, to reliere theſe ſufferings, 
Manlius aſpired at popularity, and thereby ex- 
cited the deteſtation of the rich plebeians, as well 
as of the patricians, which, with the jealouſy of 
the popular tribunes, accompliſhed his deſtruction. 
The fate of Manlius deterred others from interfer- 
ing between debtors and their creditors; and the 
unrepealed laws in ſupport of uſury, which had 
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been eſtabliſhed by the influence of property, at the 
firſt inſtitution of the republic, were now exerciſed 
without remorſe or controul. | 


This union of the intereſts of the rich plebeians 
and the parricians (forming the claſs of property), 
in oppoſition to the inferior plebeiaus, or the claſs 
of perſons, diveſted the latter of that adventitious 
aid from property, which the views of individuals 
generally brought to their ſupport, and overbore 
them with the whole combined force of property 
acting againſt them, Under theſe circumſtances 
the people were reduced to that ſtate of depreſſion, 
which is mentioned by Livy * ; and the reaſon 
that the higher offices of the ſtate were at this time 
conferred ſolely upon patricians, and that plebeians 
did not even offer themſelves as candidates for them, 
appears to me to be another effect of this union of 
the intereſts and views of the claſs of property, 
which brought their ſuffrages to be decifive in 
every election; whereas, when a rich plebeian offer- 
ed himſelf as a candidate for a high office (and 
ſuch only could have pretenſions) his expectations 
of ſucceſs were principally founded on the ſupport 
of his own order, wluch was acquired by popula- 
rity ; but a rigorous creditor could have no claim 
to this character, and would therefore chule to 
decline {o vain a competition (2). 


L.. v. ch. 34 and 35. 

(z) The conjecture I have hazarded on theſe ſubjects ſeems 
corroborated by the laſt mentioned circumſtance, which ap- 
pears defectively explained by the Roman hiſlorian. L. vi. 


c. 34 
About 
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About the hundred and thirty-third year of the 
republic, an extraordinary effort was ſet, on foot to 
break through that reſtraint which had hitherto 
prevented plebeiaus from holding the conſular ap- 
pointment, and which, in the end, proved ſucceſs- 
ful; and this effort is ſaid to have been produced 
by the envy of one fiſter at the more dignified 
ſituation of another: theſe were the daughters of 
M. Fabius Ambuſtus, an eminent and much- 
reſpected patrician; the younger of whom was 
married to a rich plebeian, named L. Licinius Stolo; 
whereas her elder ſiſter was the wife of Ser. Sul- 
picius, a patrician, who was at this time one of 
the military tribunes. The reſpect which the 
younger beheld the elder to enjoy from the dig- 
nified fituation of her huſband, affected her ſo 
much, and ſuch, it ſeems, was her influence over 
her father and her huſband, that, for her gratifica- 
tion, they are ſaid to have undertaken to make the 
office of conſul acceſſible to plebeians. The ſtory is 
not altogether conſiſtent ; for the office of military 
tribune, which was the alleged object of her envy, 
was at this time attainable to plebeians as well as 
patricians, and at the diſtance only of three or 
tour years back an equal number from each order 
was appointed, namely P. and C. Manlii, and L. 
Julius, patricians; and C. Sextilius, M. Albinius, 
and L. Antiſtius, p/ebeians. Of this nomination, 
it may be further remarked, that, according to 
Livy, the plebeians acquitted themſelves, at leaſt, 
with leſs cauſe for reproach than their patrician 
colleagues; but however that matter may be, it 


14 appears 
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appears that the patrician, M. Fabius Ambuſtus, 
joined his ſon-in-law, L. Licinius Stolo, and an- 
other diſtinguiſhed plebeian, L. Sextius, in a plan 
for entitling plebeians to hold the office of conſul. 


Fabius Ambuſtus was the ſame perſon formerly 
mentioned as the father of the three Fabii, who 
were the ambaſſadors ſent to the Gauliſh army 
before Cluſium, and who involved their country in 
the ruinous war with that barbarous people *. Im- 
mediately on the re- eſtabliſnment of the city, Q. 
Fabius was proſecuted before the people, by one 
of their tribunes, for his miſconduct on that occa- 
ſion; and the ſenate refuſing to interfere in his 
behalf, a voluntary death prevented the appre- 
hended conſequences of the trial. Probably re- 
ſentment for the fate of that ſon might now de- 
termine the conduct of Fabius Ambuſtus. Lici- 
nius and Sextius, by the addition of his influence, 
found little difficulty in being choſen tribunes 
of the people, for whoſe intereſt they aſſumed the 
pretence of great zeal. A law was framed by them 
for the attainment of their own favourite object ; 
but that it might be ſeconded by their conſtitu— 
ents (the claſs of perſous) who felt themſelves little 
concerned in the attainment of the conſulate, two 
other laws were conjoined with it, which directly 
applied to their grievances and expectations; the 
firſt of theſe was intended to regulate the payment 
of debts, enacting that all uſurious exactions 


See page 313. 1 5 
Ou 
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mould be deducted from the principal of the debt, 
and that the balance ſhould be payable by three 
equal payments, in the courſe of three years; the 
ſecond law reſpected landed property, and limited 
every citizen to the poſſeſſion of five hundred 
jugera (A). The third law, which was the imme- 
diate object of Licinius and Sextius, aboliſhed the 
office of military tribune altogether, and reſtored 
the appointment of conſul, enjoining one to be al- 
ways choſen from the order of patricians, and the 
other, as invariably, from the order of plebeiaus &. 


The commotion occaſioned by theſe propoſi- 
tions was violent in the extreme ; the paſſions of 
men were agitated, as their different intereſts were 
affected; and hiſtory remarks, that on this occa- 
ſon there were deſerters from the party of the 
patricians to that of the plebeians, and from the 
#/cbeians to the patriciaus (n). The touch-ſtone 
here was property! and, without regarding artifi- 
cial diſtinctions, individuals now arranged them- 


(a) Reckoned about three hundred acres by Dr. Ferguſon, 
Hiſt of the Roman Republic, vol. 1. page 61. 
* Liv. I. vi, c. 38. 


(3) « Tout le corps des patriciens s'eleva contre ces propo- 
* fitions; le peuple de ſoa cote ſoutint les tribuns avec cha- 
« leur; il y eur. meme des transfuges dans les deux partis ; le 
riche plebeien devenu contraire aux interets de ſon ordre 
« par ſes acquiſitions, craignoit qu'on ne lui enlevat une par- 

tic de ſon bien; et le patricien qui ne ſe trouvoit de fonds de 
terre que la quantite preſcrite par le lot, Papprouvoit dans 
la vie de fe rendre agreable au peuple, et de parvenir par fa 


« faveur aux premieres dignitez de la republique.“ Vertot, 
Hitt, I. vii. N 


cc 


(e 


ſelves 
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{elves with the claſs of property or perſons, as their 
immediate intereſts prompted. The great majo- 
rity of the ſenate, with the generality of the patri- 
ciaus, and the richeſt of the plebeiaus, were againſt 
the propoſed laws; theſe formed the claſs of pro- 
perty; but the claſs of perſous became ſtrengthened 
by the junction of ſome of the patricians, and al 
the pleheiaus, whote property would not be affected 
by the reſtraining law. The wiſh is natural of re- 
taining what we poſſeſs; it is almoſt as natural to 


deſire the reduction of that ſuperiority in others 
which excites our envy ! 


Under theſe circumſtances it was obvious that 
the comitia tributa, the legiſlature congenial to the 
tribunes of the people, and where the claſs of per- 
fons had a decided aſcendency, muſt confirm theſe 
popular laws, and therefore that the ſenate had no 
means of preventing them, but by the negativing 
voice of ſome of the tribunes of the people. To 
this expedient they had recourſe ; and on ſuch an 
occaſion their ſucceis is not to be wondered at; 
but the tranſaction was conducted with ſo much 
addreſs, that the propounders of the laws were un- 
{uſpictous of the intention, until by a vero from 
their colleagues the propoſed laws were pro- 
hibited to be laid before the people. Sextius ac- 
quieiced in the legality of this obſtruction ; but 
alleged that theſe tribunes had been influenced by 
the ſenate to betray the intereſts of their conſtitu- 
ents; he therefore declared, that he would follow 
this example of exerciſing his negative, and ſhew 


the 
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the conſcript fathers the full effect of the veto of a 
tribune. Accordingly, when the time arrived for 
chooſing military tribunes, Sextius and Licinius, 
by their vero, interdicted the election. The fol- 
lowing year, being continued tribunes of the peo- 
ple, they exerciſed the ſame privilege with the 
{ame effect; and in this manner, for five ſucceſ- 
five years, they not only prevented the election of 
military tribunes, but of every other curule magiſ- 
trate. In all this time no foreign war occurred, 
and the community ſubſiſted without any oſtenſi- 
ble executive power (c). 


At laſt the hoſtilities of the petty colony of Veli- 
tre, which made incurſions on the Roman terri- 
tory, and dared to lay ſiege to Tuſculum, the ap- 
proved and confederated ally of Rome, made the 
meaſure of arms neceſſary and even popular, and 


(c) I beg the attention of the reader to the following reflec · 
tions upon this occurrence, in Doctor Ferguſon's Hiſtory of 
the Progreſs and Termination of the Roman Republic, v 
page 02. 


« An anarchy of five years enſued, during which time the 
„ republic, bereft of all its officers, had no magiſtracy beſides 
« the tribunes of the people, who were not legally veſted 
« with any degree of executive power. Any alarm from 
abroad mutt have ſuſpended the conteſt at home, and forced 
« the parties to a treaty ; but they are ſaid to have enjoyed, in 
this {late of domeſtic trouble, uninterrupted peace with their 
« neighbours, a circumſtance from which we may infer, that 
„in moſt of their wars they were themſelves the aggreſſors, 
and owed this interval of peace to the vacancy of the con- 
« ſulate, and to their want of the prompters, by whom they 
« were uſually excited to quarrel with their neighbours,” 
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the two perſevering tribunes found it expedient to 
withdraw their oppoſition to the appointment of 
curule magiſtrates. Military tribunes were elect- 
ed; an army was ſet on foot; the enemy was 
beaten; the fiege of Tuſculum raiſed, and Velitræ, 
in its turn, beſieged. The continuation of this ſiege 
rendering a new election of military tribunes neceſ- 
ſary, Sextius and Licinius exerted their influence 
to get Fabius Ambuſtus choſen one of the num- 
ber. His continuance in this elevated ſtation en- 
abled them to recommend their propoſed laws 
with more effect, and enfeebled the oppoſit ion 
from the tribunes in the intereſt of the ſenate; but 
the deciſion of this important point was neceſſarily 
deferred until the army ſhould return from Veli- 
tre ; before which time a new election of military 
tribunes took place. Sextius and Licinius, who 
were ſtill tribunes of the people, now ſummoned 
the tribes to decide upon their laws, being either 
freed from the oppoſition of their colleagues, or 
determined to diſregard it (p). In this extremity 


the 


(v) According to Livy, there was. ſtill an oppoſition from 
ſome of the tribunes of the people to paſſing theſe laws, but 
the number who objected to them was reduced from eight to 
five, and Sextius and Licinius determined to carry through 
their laws, notwithſtanding the negative of theſe tribunes; the 
object of the appointment of a dictator was therefore to pre- 
vent this illegal proceeding; and the purport of the ſpeech, 
attributed by him to Camillus, is to this effect. L. vi. ch. 36. 
and 38. 

The following is the ſtatement of Vertot.— En meme tems 
« que Sextius, par de pareils diſcours, fomentoit l'animoſite 


« des 
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the ſenate had recourſe to the appointment of a 
dictator, and the great Camillus was once more 
named to this dignified ſtation, The tribunes, un- 
reſtrained by this formidable meaſure, determined 
to proceed in eſtabliſhing their laws, and the tribes 
being aſſembled, were actually in the proceſs of 
giving their votes, when the dictator interpoſed to 
prevent them. Some time was ſpent in conten- 
tions between him and the tribunes; at laſt he 
threatened to iſſue an edict, or actually did pub- 
liſh it, for ſummoning the people to repair to the 
Campus Martius to take the military oath, and 
follow him to the field, which was not complied 
with (E). But the time being in this manner con- 
ſumed, and the paſſing of the law thereby pre- 
vented, the principal object of the dictator was 
attained ; he pretended ſome informality in the 


des plebeiens contre le ſenat; ſes amis et ſes partiſans gagne- 
rent ſes collegues qui Jeverent enfin leur oppoſition ; Sextius 
* debaraile de cet obſtacle, convoca Paſſemblee du peuple.” 
Liv. vii. 

(E) According to Vertot the edict or ordinance of the dicta- 
tor was publiſhed. ——*« Le dictateur, pour gagner du temps, fit 
publier une ordonnance, par laquelle il etoit ordonne au 
« peuple Romain de ſe trouver au Champs de Mars pour le 
« ſuivre a la guerre,” - But in Livy, he only threatened ſuch 
a meaſure, which put the people in a "vx L. vi. c. 38. 

The tribunes threatened to fine Camillus to the amount of 
50,000 drachmas, if he did not revoke his edict, ſays Vertot. 
Livy makes them to have paſſed a law, by the authority of the 
people, that in caſe Camillus ſhould on this occaſion exerciſe 
any part of the diQtatorial office, he ſhould be fined to a certain 
mount. 
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ceremonial of his appointment, and reſigned his 
charge. 

The ſenate, thinking themſelves unſafe at this 
juncture under any other form of government, had 
recourſe to the appointment of another dictator, 
and Publius Manlius was nominated ; but in the 
interim between the reſignation of Camillus and 
the new dictator's entering upon the diſcharge of 
his official duty, Sextius and Licinius aſſembled 
the people to decide upon the merits of their pro- 
poſed laws, when thoſe which regarded uſury, and 
the diſtribution of lands above the reſtricted quan- 
tity, were highly approved of ; but that which or- 
dained the election of one of the conſuls from the 
order of the plebeiaus was rejected. This produced 
much mortification and diſappointment to the 
tribunes, who expreſſed the higheſt indignation at 
what they termed the ingratitude of the people, 
who could not be brought to take an intereſt, ia 
oppoſition to long eſtabliſhed prejudices, where 
they expected to reap no particular benefit or ad- 
vantage. Theſe circumſtances clearly point out 
the natural diſtinction which property had intro- 
duced among the individuals compoſing the order 
of plebeiaus, now become a forced combination of 
the two difcordant claſſes of property and per/ons, 
which had, each of them, its ſeparate and oppoſite 
views and intereſts. 


The new dictator offended the ſenate greatly by 
naming a plebeian for his maſter of the horſe; an 
5 innovation 
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innovation which indicated a very different diſpo- 
ſition from what was ſuppoſed to have recom- 
mended him to the dignified office he filled. His 
apology was, that this plebeian, in ſome degree, was 
ennobled, by having exerciſed the appointment of 
military tribune ; and that he was a relative of his 
own, In the mean time Sextius and Licinius, 
upon this diſcovery of the diſpoſitions of the peo- 
ple, adopted a new plan of conduct for accom- 
pliſhing their favourite purpoſe; they ſeemed 
highly to reſent the behaviour of their conſtitu- 
ents ; and renouncing all intentions of intereſt 

themſelves further in their behalf, refuſed to ac- 
cept the tribunician appointment; from which 
determination, however, they ſuffered themſelves, 
by entreaty, to be prevailed upon to recede, and 
they were choſen tribunes of the people for the 
tenth time in ſucceſſion. They had obſerved, that 
prejudice and ſuperſtition formed the moſt power- 
ful engines their opponents employed againſt them, 
reſting upon the ſuppoſed defects of the plebeian 
character, which excluded them from religious 
tranſactions and ceremonies. To this object they 
bent their attention, and laying aſide for the pre- 
lent all views to the eſtabliſhment of the conteſted 
laws, they only required a law might be paſſed, 
appointing, in place of duumvirs, decemvirs to 
be choſen for inſpecting the ſacred rites, and that 
thele officers ſhould be named equally from the 
patriciaus and the plebeiaus. As this propofition 
did not affect temporal intereſts, and its intended 
influence was not generally obvious, poſſibly too 
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in conſideration of the abandonment of the more 
exceptionable laws, 1t was adopted without much 
difficulty; and the tribunes, ſeemingly contented 
with ſo moderate a boon, gave no further oppoſi- 
tion to the appointment of military tribunes. 


The attention of the Romans was at this time 
ſuddenly called off from their internal conteſts, by 
the alarming intelligence that an army of Gauls 
was on its march, a ſecond time to attempt the 
deſtruction of Rome. Immediately every breaſt 
was filled with apprehenſion, and every eye was 
turned upon Camillus, who, for the fifth time, 
was named dictator. He conducted an army, with 
his uſual diſcernment and capacity, to meet the 
invaders, whom he completely defeated; but on 
his return to the city he found himſelf unequal 
to the taſk of ſubduing the imperious and deter- 
mined ſpirits of Sextius and Licinius, who ſum- 
moned an aſſembly of the people to decide upon 
their favourite law, and without any previous dil- 
cuſſion of the ſubject, they began immediately to 
colle& the votes of the tribes. The dictator, at- 
tended by the ſenate, interpoſed to prevent theſe 
proceedings, upon which the tribunes ordered a 
lictor to teize and conduct him to priſon. The 
patricians drove off the lictor, and arranged them- 
ſelves in ſupport of the ſovereign magiſtrate, in 
oppoſition to the people, headed by their tribunes. 

Il was tumult and diſorder, and the diſpute was 
about to terminate in violence, when the dictator 
requeſted that the tribunes would for a ſhort time 

ſuſpend 
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ſuſpend their animoſity, until he conſulted with 
the ſenats,, whom he aſſembled in an adjoining 
temple. The reſult of this conſultation was, 
that finding it in vain to attempt longer to exclude 
plebeians from the confulate, the neceſſary ſacri- 
fice ſhould be made upon the beſt terms poſſible; 
and, as they could not preſerve the whole, they 
ought to endeavour to appropriate a part of the 
conſular power excluſively to the patricians. The 
conſuls being neceſſarily abſent from the city 
when armies were in the field, it was impoſſible 
for them at all times to exerciſe their juridical 
functions. The creation of a curule magiſtrate, 
who ſhould rank next to the conſuls, for ex- 
ercifing this important part of the conſular duty, 
teemed to be called for; and this appeared a fit 
occaſion to make the propoſal ; when, in return 
for the conceſſion which was about to be yielded 
to the plebeian order, they might require that a 
pretor, or ſupreme judge, thould be appointed 
excluſively from the order of fatricians. Theſe 
terms were propoſed, and agreed to by the tri- 
bunes on the part of the people. At the fame 
time another office was eſtabliſhed, excluſively, to 
patricians, which ſeemed only a balance to what 
the plebeians already held; and the propoſition 
appeared to originate in the motive of giving 
relief to theſe laſt officers from the multiplicity 
of burdenſome duties they had to diſcharge *; 
this was the appointment of curule ediles. Theſe 


» Lav. I. vi. ch. 42. 
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important inſtitutions were made in the hun- 
dred and forty-fifth year of the republic, when 
P. Sextus, the late tribune of the people, who 
had the principal merit of eſtabliſhing the ap- 
pointment, was choſen the firſt p/ebeian conſul, 
and Sp. Furius, ſon of the dictator, was appointed 
the firſt pretor. 


There is ſome difference in the ſtatement of 
authors reſpecting the enactment of the three 
original laws propoſed by P. Sextius and C. Li- 
cintus Stolo, which were certainly at firſt intended 
to be paſſed at the ſame time. The laws which 
reſpeced debts,, and the limitation of landed 
property, being meant as a temptation to in- 
duce the body of the people (the claſs of 
perſons) to intereſt themſelves in the third law, 
the object of which was, the attainment of the 
conſular office to the ſuperior plebeiaus, who 
were, in fact, a portion of the claſs of property. 
| underſtand from Livy, either that the two 
firſt of theſe laws were paſſed, when; approved of 
by the people, at that aſſembly which was called, 
after the reſignation of Camillus, and before Man- 
lius began to officiate as dictator, but which re- 
jected the law for the appointment of a p/ebeiar 
conſul, or that all three laws were paſſed, at the 
ſame time, by the laſt aſſembly of the people, 
which acted in oppoſition to the authority of Ca- 
millus the dictator, whom the tribunes would 
have impriſoned, and whom they reduced to the 
neceſſity of yielding conditionally to the ordinance 

| or 
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vr ordinances they had eftabliſhed (27). However 
this may have been, Licinius was afterivards con- 
demned, by his own law, to a fine of ten thouſand 
aſſes, and to loſe the half of his land, which was 
diſtributed to the poorer citizens, in terms of the 
inſtitution, for having been found poſſeſſed of 
double the reſtricted quantity, under the ptetence 
that half of it appertained to his ſon, whom he 
had emancipated for the purpoſe of covering this 
fraud. The law in this inſtance was rigorouſly 
applied, becauſe this was the firſt detected in- 
fringement of it, and alſo becauſe the framer of 
it was the culprit, to whom tnany would owe a 
ſpite for having inſtituted ſo incommodious à re- 
gulation. It was not long when much more pal- 

(r) * While the patricians continued to reject this propoſal, 
on account of the effect it was likely to have on their pre- 
© tenſions in general, they gave way ſucceſſively, and at the 
interval of ſome years, firſt; to the acts that were deviſed 
« in favour of inſolvent debtors; next to the agrarian law, 
&© or limitation of property in land; and laſt of all, to the 
© new eſtabliſhment relating ta the prieſthood, and to the 
% communication of the conſulate itſelf to perſons of ple- 
« beian rank.” Ferguſon's IIiſt. vol. i. p. 63. 

« Enfin apres l'eſtabliſſement des conſuls, du preteur, & 
« des ediles curules, la loi qui concernoit les terres publiques 
fut regue, comme le ſeul moyen d'appaiſer la multitude, 
„ & de retablir union dans l'etat. Vertot. 1. vii 

Neither of theſe authors quote authorities for theſe oppo- 
ſite ſtatements. 

Hook, in his Roman Hiſtory, makes all the three laws to 
have been paſſed at the ſame time. 

« After warm debates in the ſenate about the 8 
« proper to be taken, it was at length reſolved to comply 
„with the people's deſires, and to accept the three laws in 
« queſtion, as the only means to extinguiſh their obſtinate 
% fury.” V. i. b. ui. ch. iv. page 434. 
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-pable breaches of 1t were overlooked, and the in- 
flux and influence of wealth, which the extended 
acquiſitions of the e ne e gs 11 
into ta * 


The eien tranquillity that followed theſe 
attainments of the pleheiaus was rather a conſe- 
quence of the ſucceſſion of foreign wars, which 
the hoſtile policy of the Romans, from the im- 
perfection of their government, produced, than 
any ſtable improvement allaying the diſſentions 
inſeparable from an unbalanced and unharmo- 
nized ſociety, compoſed of domineering property, 
and the unreatonable, unregulated multitude, 
which formed the clats of perſons. Theſe perpe- 
tually -contending diviſions, which naturally exif} 
in every civilized community, monarchical autho- 
rity, under legal reſtraint, is alone competent to 
controul. In the Roman republic, all grants, all 
acquititions, to either fide, but increaſed their 
natural propenſity to aſſume and aſpire at more. 
When the confulate was acquired by the plebeiaus, 
which conferred upon them dignity and command, 
their tribunes diſcovered that the parricians ſtill 
appropriated to themſelves all juridical authority, 
which ought likewiſe to be equally divided; and 
the field was as open to contention as ever. Con- 
ſequent ſtruggles could only be prevented by put- 
ting arms into the hands of the multitude ; per- 
matting them occaſionally to taſte the ſweets of 
plunder, and feeding their national vanity with 
the atchievements of military fame. This was a 


perpetually- 
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perpetually operating cauſe, which, 1 in the end, 
produced its effect. The Romans, for ever fight. 
ing, became more expert than other nations, both 
in the theory and practice of war. Hence their 
political wiſdom, which conſiſted in making dupes 
of leſs experienced nations, and their heroical ex- 
ertions, which have been ſo enthuſiaſtically ad- 
mired ! 


At firit, from motives of jealouſy, the ſenate 
avoided entering upon any hoſtile enterprize, leſt 
the plebeian conſul ſhould acquire honour and re- 
nown; but when the tribunes began to ſet on 
foot new claims and pretenſions, they were glad to 
reſort, as formerly, to arms. A peſtilence gave 
them ſome reſpite, which, among its extenſive 
ravages, terminated the glorious career of the life 
of Camillus. The ſuperſtitious means employed 
in the view of counteracting or aſſuaging this 
calamity occupied the attention of the Romans 
for fome years; and upon this occaſion were 
firſt introduced among them the rudiments of 
dramatic entertainments *, A war with the 
Hernici, in the conſulate of L. Genucius and 
E. Servilius Ahala, was the firſt in which a p/e- 
beian conſul commanded in the field. The eager- 
nels of Genucius to engage the enemy led him 
into an ambuſcade, where he periſhed. This oc- 
caſioned much triumph to the parricians, who 
inferred from it the interpoſition of the gods to 
avenge the facrilegious appointment of plebeian 


* Liv. I. vii. ch. ii. 


Z 3 conſul. 
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conſuls. A dictator was named, and a bloody 
battle gave victory to the Romans. Next year an 


army of Gauls gave occaſion to the nomination of 


another dictator, and produced particular diſtinc- 
tion to T. Manlius, who, from the trophy of his 


proweis, acquired the ſurname of Torquatus, 
The Gauls were obliged to retirg. Every ſucceed- 
ing year was fertile in wars, and gave conſtant 
employment to the Roman arms, producing 
triumphs to their generals, whether conſuls or 
dictators. In the conſulate of C. Marcius and 
Cn. Manlius, a law was inſtituted by the tribunes 
Duilius and Mznius, notwithſtgnding the oppo- 
ſition of the patricians, which reduced the legal 
intereſt of money to one per cent monthly (e). 
Cn. Manlius introduced an extraordinary i innova- 
tion, by paſſing a law in his camp for levying a a 
tax on the emancipation of flaves, which was con- 
firmed by the ſenate; but the tribunes of the 

ple, to prevent ſuch a proceeding in future, 
inſtituted a law, which made it capital for any 
perſon to ſummon aſſemblies of the people at a 
diſtance from Rome +, 


In the ſucceeding conſulate of M. Fabius Am- 
buſtus and M. Popilius Lznas, the Plebeians at- 


() Fenus unciarium wel unciæ uſuræ held to be the fame 
with ufurg centgima, where one as was paid monthly for the 
uſe of a hundred; which was at the rate of 12 per cent, 


per annum. Adam 's Roman Antiquities, p. 300. 


* Liv. I. vii. 16. 
tained 
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tained a new henour, by the nomination of a 
Aiftator from their order. C. Martius Rutilus 
was advanced to this dignity; and he named a 
plebeian for his maſter of the horſe. The patricians 
felt great indignation at theſe appointments, and 
endeavoured to impede the neceſſary preparations 
for the war, which had the effect of animating the 
plebeians to expedite them. The dictator was ſoon 
capacitated to act againft the enemy, whom, by a 
tract of prudent and ſpirited conduct, he com- 
pletely defeated, taking eight thouſand priſoners, 
and, by an ordinance of the people, without the 
concurrence of the ſenate, he obtained a triumph, 
Theſe mortificat ions ſeem to have rouſed the pa- 
tricians to an extraordinary exertion of their in- 
fluence. To prevent a plebeian dictator or a p/e- 
bejan conſul from holding the comitia for the 
election of conſuls, they ſuffered an interreguum to 
take place, and then obtained the election of two 
patricians, C. Sulpicius Pæticus and M. Valerius 
Publicula, to be conſuls. The tribunes proteſted 
againſt this ele&ion, as a breach of the late regu- 
lation for the appointment of plebeian conſuls ; but 
the interrex obſerved, that a law of the twelve tables 
enjoined the laſt decree of the people to be in 
force “ and (ſaid he) the preſent appointment is 
* certainly the laſt decree of the people;” the 
election was therefore held valid, which 3 
ſays Livy, four hundred years after the building of 
the city, thirty-five after its recovery from the 
Gauls, and eleven ſince the firſt appointment of 

2 4 lebeian 
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flebeian conſuls *, being the hundred and leventy- 
ſixth year of the republic. 


The next election of conſuls produced another 
ſtruggle, in which the pairiciaus were again ſucceſsful, 
by having two of their order choſen. The hoſtili- 
ties of this year occaſioned a dictator to be named. 
T. Manlius was advanced to that dignity, When 
the election of conſuls came on, a violent diſpute 
took place between him and the tribunes of the 
people, who inſiſted upon proceeding in terms of 
the Licinian law; but the dictator would admit 
only of patrician conſuls. The election was ſuſ- 
pended, and an interregnum took place. The 
office of inter- rex was eleven times changed before 
the election was accompliſhed, when the tribunes 
carried their point, by the admiſſion of a plebeian: 
P. Valerius Publicula and C. Marcius Rutilus 
were choſen conſuls. For the relief of debtors, 
they concurred in appointing public bankers to 
apply money from the treaſury to the aid of indi- 
viduals; and by taking the moſt lenient mode of 
ſecurity for the public, were the means of removing 
much private diſtreſs. The occurrences of this year 
occaſioned the appointment of another dictator, 
when the ſame diſpute recurred on the ſubject of 
chuſing conſuls. The people (who were never ſo 
zealous on this head as their tribunes) were diſ- 
poſed, from the late favour they had received, to 
make {ome conceſſion to the ſenate. 


A pauſe to hoſtilities occurring, a cenſus was 
deemed neceflary, which the Jate changes in the 


Liv. I. vii. ch. 19. 


poſſeſſion 
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poſſeſſion of property ſuggeſted. An election of 
cenſors therefore impended, and C. Martius Ru- 
tilus, the only plebeian who had ever been a dicta- 
tor, offered himſelf as a candidate for this dignified 
appointment. The indignation of the patriciaus 
was highly excited by ſuch unparalleled preſump- 
tion, which, nevertheleſs, was attended with ſuc- 
ceſs, and Manlius Cnæus, a patrician, was choſen 
for his colleague. The conſular election next 
became a ſubje& of diſpute; but it alſo termi- 
nated in favour of the plebæians. M. Popillius 
Lenas and L. Cornelius Scipio were choſen. An 
army of Gauls called forth the Romans to the 
held, and, Scipio being ſick, the plebeiau conſul 
had the honour of dcicating the barbarians. He 
had been wounded in the battle, which afforded a 
pretence for naming a dictator to hold the comitia 
to ele& new conſuls. L. Furius Camillus, in this 
dignified ſtation, acquired great credit with the 
ſenate, by procuring the choice to fall upon patri- 
cans, He was himſelf appointed, with Appius 
Claudius. The death of Appius gave him the 
chief command of the army againſt the Gauls, 
whom he defeated. Upon this occaſion M. Va- 
lerius acquired renown, and the ſurname of Corvus, 
by killing a Gaul who had challenged the Romans 
to produce a champion that would fight him. 

Camillus named a dictator to hold the comitia for 
electing new conſuls, and Valerius Corvus was, in 
his abſence, choſen along with a plebeian colleague. 


Soon after theſe events peace 1s ſaid to have been 
reſtored to the Romans, and the armies were diſ- 
charged: 
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charged: at the fame time it is obſerved that 3 


plague was prevalent. It ſhould ſeem that only 


peſtilence or war could eſtabliſh internal quiet in 
Rome! In the conſulate of T. Manlius Torquatus 
and C. Plautius, the legal intereſt of money was 
Further reduced from one to a half per cent month- 

ty, which was equivalent to fix per cent. per an- 
num, and debtors were allowed to diſcharge their 
debts within three years, by paying one fourth part 
immediately, and a fourth at each of the ſucceed- 
ing years *. This happened in the hundred and 
fixty-fourth year of the republic (u). Under the 
farue conſuls foreign iſtilities were recommenced, 
and in a few years all the ſtates in the immediate 
neghbourhood of Rome were rendered completely 
ſubſervient to her, either in the quality of depend- 

ants or allies. 


At this period of the hiſtory the following re- 
flections occur. The artificial divifon of the 
community into patricians and plebeiaus, which, at 
the commencement of the republic, correſponded 
with the natural 'one of property and perſons, was 
now in a great meaſure done away. At Erſt the 


* Liv. l. vii. ch. 27. 


(½) This ſeems to be preciſely, or nearly, the terms of the 
Jaw for the diſcharge of debts, which was propoſed by Sextiuf 
and Licinius [ſee page 328]. Are we from hence to ſuppoſe 
that fuch a law did not paſs till now, or that, at this time, it 
was only enforced or renewed? If the former, the people 
wee made the dupes of theſe tribunes, who, when they had 
attained their own object (the conſulate) paid no more atten» 
uon to the grievances of the people. 


on 


I . 9... Ak. 
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patricians, who were alſo the claſs of property, poſ- 
lefled, excluſively, all the powers of the ſtate, le- 


347 


giſlative as well as executive, and carried their 
oppreſſions of the claſs of perſaus to ſuch a height, 
that a criſis was produced, which, in place of 
terminating in a deſpotiſm (the uſual effect of ſuch 
a cauſe) occaſioned the appointment of plebeian 
magiſtrates or leaders, to combine and direct the 
force and influence of this diviſion of the ſociety 
againſt their natural rivals and oppreſſors, the claſs 
of property. By degrees wealth came into the 
poſſeſſion of individuals, who, under the common 
deſignation of plebeiaus, were aſſociated with the 
claſs of perſons, and a double effect was from 
hence produced. This portion of property being 
excluded from its natural fituation in the ſociety, 
was obliged to act in aid of the claſs of perſons, by 
whoſe means its claims might be attained ; and 
the influence of the claſs of perſons was hereby 
greatly augmented. The double operation of 
theſe combined cauſes, in proceſs of time, levelled 
all diſtinction between the orders of patriciaus and 
plebeians, who now ſhared alike all the offices of 
the ſtate. They were equally eligible to the con- 
ſulate: a plebeian had been named dictator, and 
choſen cenſor; the office of prætor came alſo to be 
filled by a plebeian *; and the curule edileſhip was 
no longer excluſively poſſeſſed by patricians (1). 


| Even 
Liv. I. viii. ch. 18. 

(1) « C'eſt ainſi que le peuple entra inſenſiblement en par- 
tage avec la nobleſſe, de tous les honneurs, & de toutes les 
dignitez de la republique. II ctoit deja en poſſeſſion de 
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Even ſacerdotal appointments were ſharcd by ple. 
beians, and, not long afterwards, were made com 
mon to both orders. By the fame combined 
influence the claſs of perſons had attained a legiſla- 
ture, where its tribunes preſided, and its numbers 
were aſcendant, the comitia by tribes, competent 
to enact laws that were binding upon the whole 
community, by means of which the oppreſſive 
ſtatutes of the claſs of property were counteracted 
or reſcinded, and laws were inſtituted to reftrain 
its influence, and even to curtail its rights. At 
the ſame time (it is curious to remark) the comitia 


by centunes, where property had the aſcendancy, 
continued to be aſſembled by the curule magj- 


ſtrates, for the inſtitution of ſuch laws as this por- 
tion of the ſociety demanded; ſo that cach of 


the claſſes (property and perſons) had its diſtinct and 


ſeparate legiflature, which could enact laws bind- 
ing upon its opponent, and which they exerciſcl 
with hoſtile intentions againſt one another, like 
the batteries of modern armies. 


As there was no regulating power in the Roman 
republic to reſtrain and balance theſe contending 
diviſions of the ſociety, the ſenate and the patri- 
ciaus, who at firſt uſurped all authority, had no 
means of retaining their power but by interrupting 


« Pedilite curule, quotque les hiſtoriens ne marquent point le 
* nom des deux premiers plebeiens qui en furent revctus, 
% Philon autre plebeien parvint quelque tems apres à la pre- 


« teur, &c.“ Vertot, J. viii. 


the 
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the meaſures of their opponents, which could only 
be done by.engaging them continually in foreign 
hoſtilities; and this perpetual ſtate of warfare made 
them more expert and more formidable in arms 
than their neighbours, whom by degrees they com- 
pletely ſubdued. By this means territory and 
wealth were acquired to the ſtate, individuals at- 
tained riches and renown, and the whole commu- 
nity was influenced by the animating enthufiaſm 
o national diſtinction. Theſe adventitious cauſes 
concurred with the original motive, which did not 
ceaſe to operate, to engage the Romans ſubſe- 
quently in more diſtant military eaterpriſes, and 
to extend the ſphere of their political purſuits. 


In the hundred and ſixty- ſeventh year of the re- 
public they firſt engaged in war with the Samnites, 
ior the acquiſition of Capua. This war produced 
a more formidable enemy than they had hitherto 


contended with, and carried their arms to a more 


remote diſtance from Rome. It continued, from 
irit to laſt, for ſeventy-one years, with occaſional 
interruptions, which were generally filled up with 
other wars; for while Rome had to contend with 
the Samnites, her nearer neighbours coaleſced againſt 
her, and ſhe had often to employ, at the {fame time, 
conſular armies in different countries againſt diffe- 
rent enemies, ſo that the conſuls of the preced- 
ing year were frequently continued in command, 
under the name of proconfuls, while the preſent 
confuls, and even a dictator, might at the ſame 
time be employed, and each at the head of a dil- 
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tin& army. In general ſucceſs attended their arms 
wherever they fought, and when an occaſional dif: 
aſter happened, it acted like a ſtimulus upon the 
pride and magnanimity of the nation. 


Such conſtant and extenſive exeftion was, dui: 
ing its continuance, ſuppreſſive of internal diſcord; 
but any ſhort intervals of peace that occurred 
were immediately productive of new claims among 
the two claſſes that divided the ſociety. A truce 
with the Samnites gave the Romans leiſure com- 
pletely to humble and ſubdue the Latins and 
Campanians, a part of whoſe lands was diſtributed 
among the poorer citizens of Rome. At this 
ſhort pauſe of hoſtilities three laws were inſtituted 
in favour of the plebeiaus: 1. That all decrees made 
by the people ſhould be binding upon every order 
of the ſtate (x): 2. That the ſenate ſhould pre- 
viouſly ratify the edicts that were brought before 
the aſſemblies by centuries, which gave the people 
the ultimate deciſion: and, 3. That one of the 
cenſors ſhould always be choſen from the plebeians; 
A ſhort time afterwards, in the conſulate of L. Fu- 
rius Camillus and Junius Brutus Scæva, the liberty 
of the people was founded, or, in the words of the 
hiſtorian, © had a new beginning,” (I.) by the 


(x) This indicates, what was very likely to happen, a diſre- 
gard of ſome popular ordinances to have taken place during the 
continuance of foreign hoſtilities, which made a repetition of 
this law in ſupport of the plebi/ciea, or ordinances of the comitia 
by tribes, negeſlary. 


(L) © Eo anno plebi Romanæ velut aliud initium libertat 
« factum eſt, quod ligari nexi defierunt.” Liv, I. vüi. c. 28. 
2 enact- 
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enact tent of a law which prohibited debtors to be 
adjudged to ſervitude for the payment of their 
debts. This emancipation is faid to have origi- 
nated in the abuſes of an infamous uſurer againſt 
C. Publilius, a youth, who was enſlaved on account 
of the debts of his father. The atrocity of the 
cale, and the ſeverity of the treatment of the young 
man, attracted the ſympathy of the people, who 
beſet the ſenate for redreſs. A law in conſequence 
was paſled, which reſtricted creditors to the at- 
tachment of effects, and protected the perſons of 
their debtors (4). Immediately all debtors in the 
cultody of their creditors were releaſed *. 


After this, other wars broke out, and hoſtilities 
with the Samnites were again renewed, which in- 
zolved other ſtates, ſo that the whole ſtrength of 
the Roman republic was brought into exertion for 
many years ; but a ſhort relaxation from hoſtilities, 
during, the conſulate of M. Valerius and Q. Ap- 
puleius Panſa, gave room for a claim on the part of 
the plebeians, which, Livy obſerves, engaged the 
principal men among them to take part in it: 
the truth is, the principal men were chiefly inte- 
reſted in the buſineſs, which the inferior p/ebetans, 


(A This was certainly a very important law in favour of the 
elaſs of perſons, obtained in an unuſual way, by a grant of the 
ſenate. It ſeems to have been carried from the impreſſion made 
dy the atrocity of the particular caſe, and the urgency of the po- 
palace. It was ſoon afterwards neglected, which appears to have 


deen the principal cauſe of the ſeceſſion to Mount Janiculum. 
Liv. J. viii. c. 28. 


a 
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or thoſe conſtituting the claſs of perſons, had little 
concern with, although they were induced by their 
tribunes to conſider it as their own cauſe. A law 
was propoſed for doubling the number of prieſts 
and augurs, the half of whom were to be choſen 
from the order of p/evcians. This was violently con- 
teſted, but in the end it was adopted. The ſame 
year a law paſſed for ſecuring the privilege of ap- 
peals more effectually to the people“. A year or 
two afterwards, during the progreſs of the war which 
re-commenced with the Samnites and the Etru- 
rians, in the conſulate of Q. Fabius Maximus and 
P. Decius, the curule ediles impeached a great 
many citizens for poſſeſſing more than the legal 
allotment of land, none of whom were acquitted-þ ; 
and on another occaſion the ſame magiſtrate cited 
for trial before the people ſome uſurers, whole ef 
fects were confiſcated 4. 


The endleſs detail of battles and military ex- 
ploits, which almoſt uninterruptedly fill ſo many 
pages, makes the Roman hiſtorian exclaim—— 
« What man would not be tired either with writ- 
ing or reading the hiſtory of theſe tedious wars, 
« which the Romans did not become weary of 
ce proſecuting!” & The following confiderations 
may partly account for the perſeverance they diſ- 
played. By proſecuting theſe wars, the ſenate and 
the claſs of property were ſecured againſt the claims 
and encroachments of the people, or the claſs of 


* 
* 


Liv. I x e. 9. + Ibid. I. x. c. 13. f bid. l. x. c. a3. 
& Ibid, J. x. c. 31. 


perſons 5 
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2 


2®rſors : the advantages of command and autho- 
rity being now no longer confined to one order in 
the ſociety; but open to all, the levies were there- 
fore no more obſtructed by the interference of the 
tribunes; and the people, befides ſharing in the 
glory, being frequently rewarded by plunder and 
other caſual emoluments, had an intereſt and a 
pride in the ſucceſſes of the ſtate. At this time it 
became common, upon granting a truce to a diſ- 
comfited enemy, to ſtipulate for an advance of 
pay, proviſions, and cloathing to the troops. 


The emulation which in theſe wars took place 
between the patrician and plebeian generals was fa- 
vourable to the diſplay of heroic exertion and vir- 
tuous reſerve ; and never, at any period of the re- 
public, did there appear more ſhining examples of 
public and private virtue (n). The character of 
L. Poſthumius was a contraſt to that of his cotem- 
poraries; he was inſolent, overbearing, and proud. 
In his conſulate he conteſted the authority of the 
ſenate, and diſregarded their orders; he was, how- 
ever, ſucceſsful in his military operations againſt 
the Samnites; and when the term of his official 


(n) This is the era of the republic alluded to in the Preface, 
when, by the removal of the reſtraints which artificial diſtinc- 
tion had laid upon the pleberars, property was allowed to pro- 
duce its natural effect upon ſociety ; when the two claſſes of 
froperty and perſons were brought nearly to a level in the go- 
vernment ; and when civilization and public and private virtue 
were in conſequence in their higheſt ſtate of perfection. 


Aa appoint - 
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appointment expired, upon being refuſed a triumph 
by the ſenate, he divided the whole of the booty 
he had taken among his troops, whom he diſ- 
. banded, and afterwards he obtained a triumph 
by the authority of the people“; but upon being 
brought to trial for having employed two thouſand 
of his ſoldiers to grub up a foreſt on his own eſtate, 
he was condemned, by the votes of the tribes, to a 
fine of two hundred thouſand ſeſterces +. 


In é the fifty- fourth year from the firſt commence» 
ment of the war with the Samnites, which was the 
two hundred and twenty-firſt of the republic, that 
people was reduced to ſolicit peace, for the fourth 
time, from the Romans, which was granted. This 
partial reſpite from hoſtilities was preſently produc- 
tive of internal difcord at Rome ; the people be- 
came clamorous on the ſubject of their debts, and 
their clamours increaſed during two ſucceſſive con- 
ſulates, their claims or pretenſions being oppoſed 
and thwarted by the whole weight and influence 
of their creditors. This was properly a diſpute be- 
tween the claſſes of property and perſons, as, doubt- 
leſs, among the oppoling creditors were included 
many rich plebeiaus as well as patricians. The peo- 
ple conſidering themſelves as aggrieved and op- 
preſſed, ſeceded to Mount Janiculus, on the op- 
poſite fide of the river, as they had formerly done 
to Mount Sacer. The tenate had recourſe to & 
creation of a dictator, and Q. Hortenfius was ap- 


*Freinſhiem's Suppl. to Livy, l. xi. c.13, 4. 1665 115. 84. 
5 pointed. 
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pointed. From the remedy which he ſucceſsfully 
applied, and which was, to paſs a law, affirming the 
ordinances of the people to be binding upon all members 
of the ſtate, it would appear that the cauſe for this 
commotion was an infraction of the Publilian law 
for the liberation of debtors, fo named from the 
perſon who was the cauſe of enacting it “. The 
people hereupon returned fatisfied to their houſes. 
After this ſucceſs they are repreſented as having 
exerciſed their legiſlative powers indiſcretely, by 
ſanctioning improper laws, at the inſtigation of 
deſigning and ambitious men + ; abuſes to which 
fuch popular legiſlatures muſt ever be liable ! 
From theſe internal diſſentions the government 
was relieved by the re-commencement of foreign 
hoſtilities. | 


With the ſucceſsful exertion of their arms, the 
views of the Romans extended. The city of Ta- 
rentum next attracted their attention: perhaps 
the indiſcretion of that devoted people might draw 
upon them the juſt reſentment of the Romans ; it 
was but accelerating the fate that eventually 
awaited them; for the ſpreading conqueſts of 
Rome were unavoidably to envelope all Italy. This 
war brought Pyrrhus as an ally to the Tarentines, 
and the Samnites joined in the league ; but the 
hardihood and perſeverance of the Romans over- 
came all the enemies that oppoſed them : Pyrrhus 
was driven back to his native dominions; the Sam- 


See pages 350 and 351. + Freinſhiem's Suppl. I. xi, 
c. 25. and 26. 
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nites were reduced to the laſt extremity ; and Ta- 
rentum was taken, and diſpoſed of at the will of the 
conquerors. So ended, after ſeventy-one years pro- 
traction, the war between the Romans and the Sam- 
nites, who were completely ſubdued; and all Italy 
ſoon became bound in allegiance (under the ſpecious 
names of friends and allies) to the Roman. ſtate. 


By theſe wonderful ſucceſſes, and this expanſion 
of power, the Roman name became known to the 
tranſmarine ſtates and governments, and attracted 
their attention. After the expulſion of Pyrrhus 
from Italy, the Romans were not a little elated 
by an embaſſy, which they received from the ſove- 
reign of Egypt. The Carthaginians had for ſome 
years kept up with them the ſemblance of an ami- 
cable intercourſe ; but theſe proud maſters of the 
ocean now, with jealouſy, beheld the Romans in 
poſſeſſion of a maritime city, which might entice 
them to the element they held in ſubjection, and 
carry their purſuits beyond it. In truth, the feeds 
of enmity were already ſown between theſe rival 
republics, which were ſpeedily to riſe into a plenti- 
ful harveſt of hoſtilities. | 


During the progrels of this ſtruggle for the em- 
pire of Italy, the Roman character appeared to 
much advantage, proceeding principally. from the 
emulation which at this time exiſted between the 
patrictans and pleberans, upon the recent advance- 

ment of the latter to the command of armies and 
the government of the ſtate. As the two orders 
became 
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became rivals for public eſteem, which could only 
be attracted by public exertion and private mode- 
ration, acts of heroiſm and virtue were excited: 
hence the devotement of the Decii, and the ſplen- 
did poverty of Fabius and Fabricius. But hiſtory 
is herſelf in error, and ſhe miſleads others, when ſhe 
repreſents theſe men as only examples of the gene- 


ral character of Roman republicans. Even at this 


time, when there was an obligation to affect the 
ſemblance of virtue, becauſe it had currency and 
influence, Fabius, Fabricius, and Curius Dentatus, 
are repreſented as ſingular characters. The ſame 
page that ſtates the rejection of Pyrrhus's preſents 
by Fabricius, informs us, that they were ſucceſs- 
fully diſtributed by Cineus among all the families 
of diſtinction at Rome (M). It is recorded, that 
Fabius, after enjoying the firſt offices of the ſtate, 
died poor; that Fabricius lived in a cottage, de- 
ſpiſing proffered riches; and that Curius, when of- 
fered fifty jugera of land as a reward for his public 
ſervices, would only accept of ſeven: but the ſame 
hiſtory, at the ſame period, mentions the conduct 
of Poſthumius, who employed two thouſand Ro- 
man ſoldiers to grub up the trees on his own el- 


(u) This was the firſt time that Cineus viſited Rome in 
quality of ambaſſador from Pyrrhus. When he went a ſecond 
time, in the ſame capacity, after the battle of Aſculum, and when 
the ſenate had ſet an example, by refuſing the Roman priſoners 


lent by Pyrrhus but upon the footing of an exchange, all the 


Romans, both men and women, copied the conduct of Fabri- 
eius, and rejected the preſents that were proffered them. Frein- 
ſluem's Suppl. 1. xxili. c. 31. and c. 46. 


A a 3 N tate; 
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tate; and of P. Comelius Rufinus, of whom Fa- 
bricius ſaid, after having, on account of his abili- 
ties, contributed to appoint him to the conſulate 
* that he choſe rather to be fleeced by a conſul 
than ſold by an enemy.“ — The fame Rufinus 
was afterwards degraded from the rank of a ſena- 
tor, by the ſame Fabricius when cenſor, becauſe he 
was found to poſſeſs ten pounds weight of filver 


plate for his table; but this circumſtance muſt not 


lead to a falſe conclufion ; it applies to the cuſtoms, 
not to the virtues of the age: a man may covet and 
acquire wealth improperly, although he do not lay it 
out on ſilver plate. 


Eight years were employed by the Romans, af- 
ter the termination of the war with the Samnites 
and Tarentines, in completely ſubduing and effec- 
tually eſtabliſhing their empire over Italy, and in 
ſettling the ſolid advantages to be derived from their 
conqueſts, which might enable them to proſecute 
the ſyſtem they had ſucceſsfully adopted, at once 
{o conducive to the internal quiet of their on go- 
vernment, and fo gratifying to public and private 
ambition (x). The rigid manners, which the pe- 
culiar fituation of the ſociety, and the exampleof 
eminent individuals, had impoſed, began gradually 
to relax. At an carly period of the Samnite war, 


(x) Three years after the termination of the war with the 
Samnites and Tarentines, filver was firſt uſed by the Romans as 
money, being coined into denarii and guinarii, equivalent to ten 
and five aſſes or pounds of braſs; and ſeſterces, which were equal 
to two and a half aſſes of brais. 


© the 


* 
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the curule ediles had proſecuted and convicted 
many citizens of a breach of the Licinian law for 
limiting the extent of property in land“, which 
ſhowed the diſpoſition at that time to infringe it. 
This was, in fact, an edict of the claſs of perſons 
againſt the claſs of property, although it was at firſt 
obtained through the aid of the rich plebeians, 
whoſe motives involved other objects; and theſe 
being now attained, they followed naturally the 
bent of their own inclinations in wiſhing to rid 
themſelves of this diſagreeable reſtraint. In gene- 
ral the ſenators and the magiſtrates (whether patri- 
cians or pleheians) who were, notwithſtanding what 
hiſtorians allege, very different men from Fabius, 
and Fabricius, and Curius, took advantage of the 
acquiſitions of the public to enlarge their own pri- 
vate acquiſitions ; and in a ſhort time individuals 
became poſſeſſed of eſtates reſembling principali- 
ties, which they cultivated by numerous bands of 
ſlaves captured in war, to the expulſion of the in- 
duſtrious huſbandman (o), fo that the law of Li- 
cimus became virtually annulled. 


| muſt beware of being ſeduced by warlike en- 
terpriſes, the dazzling allurements of which ſeem 


See page 252, 


(o) © Les grands par une colluſion reciproque s' emparerent 
d'une partie de ces terres. Leurs domaines devinrcht inſenſi- 
blement de petits etats, qu' ils peuplerent de ce nombre infini 
d'eſclaves qu'ils avoient fait pendant une fi long guerre, et 
les laboureurs originaires depouillez de leurs terres, aban- 
© donnoient la campagne ou ils ne pouvoient plus ſubſiſter.“ 
Vertot, Hit, 1. viii. 
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to have totally blinded ſome authors to the real 
objects of government, which, in place of inter- 
nal regulation for the preſervation of property and 
Pera liberty, they have miſtaken for ſucceſsful 
aggreſſion againſt other ſtates, and the attainment 
of foreign dominion (2). The progreſs of the 
Roman arms, in their firſt extended war in Italy, 


has claimed my attention only to ſhew, that at 


every diſengagement or relaxation from hoſtile 
purſuits, their inteſtine diviſions recurred, which 
in ſome meaſure compelled their executive go- 
vernment (compoſed from the claſs of property) to 
have recourſe to hoſtilities for employing a people, 
who were, from the dee unſtable con- 
ſtitution of their republic, ungovernable and diſ- 
ſatisfied. 


The progreſs and effects of the civil government 
of the Romans, not the ſplendid atchievements of 
their arms, being the ſubject of my enquiries, the 
buſy period of the firſt Punic war, from their firſt 
aggreſſion upon Meſſina to their proud eſtabliſh- 
ment of peace with the vanquiſhed and humiliated 
Carthaginians which added ſuch a range of in- 
creaſed dominion, and ſo much wealth, and power, 


(yp) « Yet under all theſe defects, as we have repeated occa- 
** ſion to obſerve, they enjoyed the molt envied diſtinction of 
< nations, continual proſperity, and an almoſt uninterrupted 
« ſucceflion of ſtateſmen and warriors, unequalled in the hil- 
** tory of mankind,” Ferguſon's Hift. vol. i. p. 72. 


and 
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and influence to Rome (q), preſents but a blank in 
my inveſtigations ; becauſe ſuch a conteſt, ſo ar- 
duous on the part of the Romans, required the 
exertion of every nerve of their ſtrength, and of 
courſe completely occupied the whole community, 
or the claſſes of property and perſons extrancouſly, 
and left the internal government unaltered and 
undiſturbed. In other words, foreign war produc- 
ed (what nothing elſe could produce) domeſtic 
peace. The claſs of property (now formed in com- 
mon of the patricians and the principal plebeiaus) 
contrived to intereſt even the claſs of perfons, in 
proſecuting hoſtile enterpriſes, which, at the ſame 
time that they reheved themſelves from internal 
conteſts, gratified their ambition, their love of 
fame, their luſt of power, and their avarice. 


1 I muſt not, however, paſs without remark the 
ſingular inſtance of great poverty and great virtue, 
which was on this occaſion advanced to command 
in the perſon of Regulus : his ſtory is well known, 
and need not be repeated here; but the reflec- 


(Q) The terms of this peace are thus lated by Dr. Fergu- 
ſon : 

That the Carthaginians ſhould evacuate Sicily, and all the 
iſlands from thence to Africa, 

That they ſhould not for the future make war on Hiero, 
king of Syracuſe, nor any of his allies : 

That they ſhould releaſe all Roman captives withqut ran- 
ſom : 

And, within twenty years, pay to the Romans a ſum of three 
touſand Euboic talents——about two hundred and ſeventy- nine 
thouſand pounds, Hiſt, Progr. and Term, R. Republ. vol. 
3. p. 97. 
tions 
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tions of writers upon it appear to me unſupported ; 
they apply to the Romans in general what was 
peculiar to this great and exemplary character; as 
it every Roman in authority had at that time been a 
Regulus, which was by no means the caſe. One of the 
great advantages the Romans, as a warlike people, 
deriyed from their form of government was, that 
all their citizens were brought forward into action 
as ſoldiers; and the buſineſs of war being inceſſantly 
purſued, great military talents had always the op- 
portunity of diſtinguiſhing themſelves, and never 
tailed to be advanced to their proper ſphere of 
action, however they might be circumſtanced as to 
poverty or riches : hence virtuous poverty was 
frequently at the head of armies ; but to infer that 

every man who commanded an army was therefore 
in a ſtate of trugal poverty, like Regulus, is ſurely a 
very falſe concluſion. The firſt war with Carthage. 
which commenced in the two hundred and forty- 
fixth year of the republic, and ended in the two 
hundred and fixty-eighth, employed the arms of the 
Romans for twenty-two years. 


Foreign war being abſolutely requiſite to harmo- 
nize the two diſcordant claſſes which compoſed the 
Roman republic, on the termination of this conteſt 
with Carthage, they employed their legions againſt 
ſome of the Italian ſtates, particularly the Ligu- 
rians, who had become refractory while their arms 
were otherwile engaged ; they alio advanced north- 
ward, and contended with the Gauls, ſituated on 
both ſides of the Po, where they received a check, 
but 
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but were afterwards victorious. To the ſouthward, 
their arms were employed in reducing the iſlands 
of Sardinia and Corſica, which by ſecret encourage- 
ment from Carthage were diſpoſed to revolt as often 
as they were ſubdued. This occaſioned ſome ſpar- 
ing with the Carthaginians, who were glad to pur- 
chaſe tranquillity until better prepared for action. 
But notwithſtanding theſe foreign occupations, 
diſſentions began to appear within the city. In the 
conſulate of M. Æmilius Lepidus and M. Publi- 
cius Malleolus, the tribune Flaminius propoſed a 
law for dividing certain lands, taken from the Se- 
nones, among the people, contrary to the inclina- 
tion of the ſenate, who did their utmoſt to oppoſe 
it: it was, indeed, at firſt prevented by the inter- 
poſition of the father of the tribune, who dragged 
his ſon from tlie roſtra; but it was ſoon afterwards 
revived, and carried in ſpite of the ſenate “. 


The Romans next found a pretence for carrying” 
their arms into Illyricum, the principal places of 
which they got into their poſſeſſion; and from 
thence they opened a friendly intercourſe with the 
Grecian ſtates, whom they cajoled, and by whom 
they were treated with great reſpect. But the 
Gauls, who are ſaid to have been offended by 
the Flaminian law diſpoſing of a portion of 
their lands, determined to ſave the Romans the 
trouble of employing their troops at a diſtance 
from Rome, by advancing in great force to in- 
vade the Roman territory, The rumour of this 


* Frienſhiem's Suppl. I. xx. ch. 18. and 19. 
invaſion 
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inyaſion ſpread terror throughout Italy, and the 
Roman army was voluntarily reinforced by all the 
neighbouring ſtates, notwithſtanding which they 
were much indebted to chance for the victory, 
which, after a hard conteſted battle, they obtained, 
This happened in the conſulate of L. Æmilius 
Papius and C. Atilius Regulus, the latter of whom 
was killed in the action. The Romans then re— 
taliated, by invading the Gauls, which continued 
to give occupation to their legions, until they 
hecame again at variance with Carthage. 


J have thought it neceſſary to ſhew how the 
interval between the firſt and ſecond Punic war 
was unremittingly employed in hoſtilities by 
the Romans, which foſtered their military ſpirit, 
and prevented internal diſcord from diſtracting 
their government. It is true that a remarkable 
occurrence happened in this time, which was the 
mutting of the temple of Janus (R); but it is 
equally true, chat the teeming tranquillity which 


\ 


(n) * Soon after the Romans had reconciled theſe new 
acquired ſubjects to their government, had quelled a revolt 
in Tuſeany, and vanquiſhed ſome cantons in Liguria, 
« whom it is ſaid they brought to ſubmit as faſt as the accels | 
to that country could be opened, they found themſelves at 
«© peace with all the word, and in token of this memorable 
« circumitance ſhut the gates of the temple of Janus, a ce- 
% remony which the continual ſucceſſion of wars, from the 
« reign of Numa to the preſent time, had prevented, during 
« 2 period of four hundred and thirty years; a ceremony 
ce Which, when performed, marked a fitnarion as tranſient as it 
« was Arange and uncommon.” Ferguſon's Hitt, vol, i. page 
103. 

l gave 
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gave occaſion to this ceremony did not pals te 5 
limit of a few months. 


Aſter a peace of twenty-three years between the. 
Carthaginians and Romans, the ſecond Punic war 
commenced with the fiege of Seguntum in Spain, 
by Hanibal, in the two hundred and ninetieth 
vear of the republic. All that I have to ſay on the 
ſubject of this memorable war, ſo fertile of great 
events, and ſo inviting to the pen of the hiſtorian, 
is to mark the period of its duration, which was 
ſeventeen years, in all which time the Roman 
conſtitution remained ſtationary, the contending 
claſſes of which it was compoſed being effectually 
reſtrained and curbed, in their mutual tendency to 
encroachment, by the iron rod of Mars. The bat- 
tle of Zama terminated the war, in the three hun- 
dred and eighth year of the republic, upon condi- 
tions which were dictated by the conqueror (s). 


As 


„% (s) That Carthage ſhould continue to hold in Africa all 
that ſhe had poſſeſſed before the war, and be governed by 
* her own laws and inſtitutions:— That ſhe ſnould make im- 
r mediate reſtitution of all Roman ſhips, or other effects, taken 
in violation of the late truce — Should releaſe os deliver 
up all captives, deſerters, or fugitive ſlaves, taken or received 
during any part of the war: — Surrender the whole of her 
fleet, ſaving ten gallies of three tier of oars :—Deliver up 

all the elephants ſhe then had in the Ralls of the republic, 
and refrain from taming or breaking any more of theſe ani- 
mals: — That ſhe ſhould not make war on any nation What- 
ever, without conſent of the Romans: — That ſhe ſhould 
* indemnify Matinifa for all the lofts he had ſuſtained in 


* the 
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As the Romans proſecuted every war till it ter- 
minated in ſucceſs, they in the end attained an 
ample reward for all their toils and dangers ; and 
paſt advantages induced them inflexibly to per- 
ſevere in their purſuits; every individual too, be- 
ing practiſed and experienced in the trade of war, 
was habituated to the viciſſitudes which inſepera- 
bly attend it; and hence they became colleCtively 
prepared to ſtruggle with adverſity, and to bear 
up againſt misfortunes. - Nurtured in the ſchool of 
Mars, they were taught to ſuffer defeat, as well as 
to attain victory Such men were repeatedly beaten 
by Hanibal, but they never would be ſubdued. 
The final reſult of this alarming and eventful war, 
by adding lo extenſively to the wealth, the power, 
and the dominions of the Romans, proved a new 
incitement to their ambition, and urged them to 
proſecute their ſyſtem of aggreſſion, by extending 
their influence and multiplying their conqueſts. 


Their ſucceſs againſt the Carthaginians contri- 
buted greatly to increaſe their intercourſe with 
other ſtates and nations. King Philip of Macedon 
had aided Carthage, and his conduct in other re- 
ſpects afforded a pretence for war; his kingdom lay 
conveniently, in contact with Illyricum, and adjoin- 
ing to the Grecian ſtates, for opening a proper 
field to employ the Roman arms. Some reluct- 


«« the late war: And, to re-imburſe the Romans, pay a ſum 
« of ten thouſand talents [near a million ſterling] at the 
rate of two hundred talents a year, for fiſty years,” Fergu- 
ſon's Hiſt. vol. i. p. 167. 

ance, 
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ance, however, to this meaſure was teſtified by 
the people, at the inſtigation of one of their tri- 
bunes, who accuſed the ſenate of ſyſtematically en- 
gaging them perpetually in war; but an artful 
ſpeech from P. Sulpicius Galba, the conſul, alarm- 
ing their apprehenſions, by imputing to Philip an 
intention, like Hanibal, to invade Italy, procured 
their aſſent, and the Macedonian war was in due 
form ſanctioned by the conſtitutional determina- 
tion of the people. During the proſecution of 
this war, hoſtilities became requifite likewiſe 
againſt the Gauls and in Spain; ſo that the le- 
gions and the arms of the republic had ſufficient 
employment. Having in five years reduced Phi- 
lip to a proper ſtate of humiliation, acquired a 
complete aſcendency over the Grecian ſtates, un- 
der the pretence of reſtoring their liberties, by 
protecting them againſt every other power but 
themſelves ; and having laid the foundation of a 
future war with Antiochus king of Syria, they con- 
ciuded a peace with Philip, or rather, they dic- 
tated the conditions by which he might retain the 
name of king of Macedon, under their authority, 


This peace made little difference in the occupa- 
tion of their troops; it was found expedient to 
protect the Peloponeſus, or more properly, to 
oyerawe it with an army, and to watch the mo- 
tions of Antiochus. The northern provinces of 
Italy continued to demand exertion and defence 
againſt the Ligurians and the Gauls. © Here 
* (fays a modern hiſtorian} and in Spain, during 

. 
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« the receſs of other wars, there was a continual 
tc ſervice for, the confuls and prætors, and a 
« continual exerciſe to the legions *.” About 
five years after the ratrfication of peace with 
Philip, the Romans and Antiochus came to 
open hoftilities, which carried their arms into 
Aſia, where, in proportion to the numbers, the 
tplendour, and the riches that abounded, they 


found the conqueſt eaſy, the unſubſtantial Aſiatic 


multitude yielding readily to the efforts of diſci- 
plined valour. The vanquiſhed monarch was glad 
to ſubmit to the terms which the Romans fhould 
dictate, who circumſcribed his territory, and re- 
quired a pecuniary compenſation for the expences 
of the war (T). In other reſpects the terms were 
ealculated to recompenſe thoſe allies who had 
teſtified, by their conduct, an entire reſignation to 
the will of the Roman ftate. The Etolians were 
of an oppoſite defcription, having fided with An- 
tiochus, and they were now obliged to purchaſe 
peace by the payment of five hundred talents (v), 
and other conditions which the Roman policy 
dictated. King Philip, by his conduct on this 
occaſion, recommended himſelf to the forbearance 
of the Roman ſtate ; his ſhackles were looſened, 
{o that he was permitted to fill his treaſury, and 
to increaſe and diſcipline his army. 


Dr. Ferguſon's Hiſt. vol, i. p. 186. 
(r) Five thouſand talents, which was about 160, oool. 


(v) If they chofe to make theſe payments in gold, rather 
« than ſilver, the proportion ſnould be one of gold to ten of 
* ſilver.“ Ferguſon's Hiſt. vol. i. p. 202. 


Theſe 
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Theſe meaſures of the Macedonian monarch + i 
paved the way for the reſiſtance afterwards made, 9 
by his ſon and ſucceſſor Perſeus, to the arms of + 
the republic, in the ſecond Macedonian war, which | 
happened in the three hundred and thirty-ninth 1 
year of the republic. In the firſt and ſecond years bt | 
of this war the Roman arms received ſome checks, 4 
and many of the neighbouring ſtates, and even 
ſome of the more attached dependants ot Rome, 
manifeſted diſaffection to their cauſe. Their ulti- | 
mate ſucceſs, however, as upon all former occa- | 
ſions, only rendered this oppoſition the means of 1 
more firmly rivetting their power, which they bl 
now openly exerciſed, by inflicting exemplary pu- 4 
niſhment upon thoſe who had dared to diſregard 
it. The ſecond Macedonian war was terminated 


in the three hundred and forty ſecond year of the 29 
republic, #08 


The next object that attracted the jealouſ of 


rity of Carthage. Under the ſhade of peace, and bl! 
without the aſſumptions of power, the had accu- 1 
mulated wealth, which drew upon her the watch- 370 
ful, or the avaricious, eyes of Rome. By a daſ- {4 
tardly conduct, the Romans drove a ſubmiſſive jill 
people to deſpair, and experienced defeat and diſ- 
grace before they could wreak unprovoked and 
implacable vengeance on a vanquiſhed rival. In 
the three hundred and ſixty-third year-of the re- 
public, the Carthagimans were, by an edict of the 
ſenate of Rome, extirpated from the face of the 

| B b earth, 
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earth, and not a veſtige was left, to mark to future 
ages the place where ſo renowned a city had 
ſtood. 


In the courſe of a hundred and ſeventeen years, 
which clapſed from the commencement of the firſt 
Punic war to the deſtruction of Carthage, ſo con- 
ſtantly had the Romans been engaged in foreign 
hoſtilities, either in extending their dominions by 
unparalleled ſucceſs, or in defending their territo- 
ries from formidable invaſion, that inteſtine con- 
tentions between the oppoſing claſſes of property 
and perſons were, from this cauſe alone, ſuppreſſed, 
and by this means, and no other, internal peace 
was preſerved. Almoſt the only new regulations 
adopted were the increaſe of magiſtrates, and of 
civil and military appointments, which the immenſe 
increaſe of their eſtabliſhments, by ſuch extraordi- 
nary attainments of wealth, dominion, and empirc, 
rendered neceſſary. 


During the calamitous circumftances of the re- 
public, when Hanibal had defeated their armies in 


Italy, and their ſtrength and reſources were reduced 


to the loweſt ebb, C. Oppius, a tribune of the 
people, pailed a law reſtricting the ladies to half 


an ounce of gold in their dreſs, interdicting them 


from wearing cloaths of different colours, and pro- 
hibiting to them the uſe of carriages drawn by 
horſes within the limits of the city, or a mile round 
it. The circumſtances under which this law was 
paſſed ſufficiently explain its object. After the 


ſucceſsful 
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ſucceſsful termination of the ſecond Punic war, 
and after the reduction of king Philip of Macedon 
and of the Grecian ſtates to the condition of de- 
pendants upon the republic, when wealth had 
flowed abundantly, both through public and pri- 
vate channels, into Rome, M. Fundanius and L. 
Valerius, tribunes of the people, propoſed the re- 
peal of the Oppian law. M. and P. Junius Brutus, 
alſo tribunes, oppoſed it. The ladies uſed all their 
influence by petition, and by perſonal application 
to the conſuls, the chief magiſtrates, the ſenators, 
and even the people, to regain their former privi- 
leges; but M. Portius Cato, one or the conſuls, a 
ſtern ſupporter of diſcipline in every department, 
an hoſtile opponent to the encroachments of lux- 
ury, and a rigid and exemplary ſtickler for the 
temperance of former times, ſpoke with great 
aſperity againſt the ladies and their cauſe; to 
whom Valerius replied with ſo much effect, that 
they attained their wiſhes, and the law was repeal- 
ed *. A few years afterwards, before the com- 
mencement of the war with Antiochus and the 
Etolians, a law was enacted to put a ſtop to the 
practice of an uſurious fraud, by lending money in 
the name of allies, to whom the limitation of in- 
tereſt did not apply. By this law the regulation 
of intereſt was extended to the Latins and other 
allies, as well as the citizens of Rome . Competi- 


tions for the conſulate and other principal offices 


occaſioned conteſts, when the people were courted 


* Livy, I. xxx. c. 1. to 8. + Livy, l. xxxv. c. 7. 
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by each of the parties. Some years after the ter- 
mination of the war with Antiochus, the two 
Scipios, Africanus and Aſiaticus, the former the 
conqueror of Hanibal and Carthage, and the 
latter of Antiochus, were ſucceſſively arraigned 
by two tribunes of the people. Africanus dif- 
dained to make any defence, and left Rome, 


never to return to it again. After his death Aſia- 
ticus was accuſed of having received money from 
Antiochus as a bribe, to the amount of fix thouſand 


pounds weight of gold, which, at four pounds ſter- 
ling per ounce, makes two hundred and eighty- 
eight thouſand pounds. He was condemned by 
the people, and fined fo highly, that upon confiſ- 
cating his effects all that he poſſeſſed was not 
und adequate to the payment of the fine (v), 
ſo that there did not remain a doubt of his hay- 


ing been unjuſtly accuſed and condemned. Theſe 
accuſations appear to have originated in jealouſy, 
envy, and malice *. In the conſulate of P. Clau- 
dius and L. Porcius, upon the death of one of the 
prætors. Q. Fulvius Flaccus, who had been choſen 


curule edile, offered himſelf as a candidate for the 


vacant pretorſhip. The ſenate regarded him as 
diſqualified, and therefore objected to his preten- 
ſions ; but he perſiſted ; and reſting his cauſe upon 
the favour of the people, who were difpoſed to 
ſupport him, the ſenate came to the refolution 


(v) This fine is ſaid to have been forty thouſand, or tue 
hundred and forty thouſand, ſeſterces, Livy, l. xxxviii. c. 


* Ibid I. xxxvili, c. 50. to 60. 
that 


— — 


it 
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that a ſecond prætor, for the remainder of that year, 


ſhould be deemed unneceffary T. Theſe are the 


principal occurrences recorded in this long period 
of hoſtilities, which in any degree involved civil 
conteſt. 


13 « 
* - 


While arms, and triumphs, and' conqueſts, en- 


gaged the whole attention of the ſtate, the execu- 
tive power, which was veſted in the claſs of property, 


very much influenced the laws and inſtitutions that 


were adopted. Peculation, extortion, and bribery, 
from the profuſion of riches abounding in the new 
dominions of the Romans, became prominent 
crimes ; and the tribune, Culpurnius Piſo, during 
the laſt Punic war, inſtituted a law for puniſhing 
theſe offences by reſtitution and fine; but theſe 
crimes, and afterwards the crimes of murder, 
breach of faith, robbery, aſſault, poiſoning, inceſt, 
adultery, &c. in place of being tried by the peo- 
ple, as formerly, or by quæſitors of their appoint- 
ment, were now to be judged by a jury of ſenators 
under the prætor, who upon this occafion aſſumed 
the name of quæſitor + The Licinian law, 
which had been regularly inſtituted by the comitia 
tributa, was now totally n ng and virtually 
repealed. 


The wealth which had been carried into Rome, 
and exhibited in the triumphs of her generals, 
aſtoniſhes the mind at the recital. Scipio Afri- 
canus, after the firſt capture of Carthage, put one 


* Livy, I. xxxix. c. 39. 


+ Livy, l. xxxix. c. 39. Ferg. Hiſt. vol. 1. p. 26g and 270. 
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hundred and twenty-three thouſand pounds weight 


of filver into the treaſury; Cato brought from 
Spain fourteen hundred pounds weight of gold, 


and a large quantity of bullion and filver ; Quin- 


tius, from Greece, produced of bullion and of 
money, in converted value, to the amount of two 
hundred and fifty-four thouſand eight hundred 
and thirty-nine pounds ſterling, beſides vaſes, 
ſhields, &c. of gold and filver, and to the 
number of a hundred and fourteen crowns of 
gold preſented to him by the different cities; L. 
Scipio, ſurnamed Afiaticus, who conquered An- 
tiochus, exhibited at his triumph twelve hundred 
and twenty elephants teeth, two hundred and 
twenty-four crowns of gold, one hundred and 
thirty-ſeven thouſand four hundred and twenty 
pounds weight of filver, one thouſand and twenty- 
four pounds weight of gold plate, and fourteen 
hundred and twenty-four of filver plate, and mo- 
ney to the value of a hundred and fixty-one thou- 
ſand pounds ſterling ; Manlius, on ſubduing the 
Gallo-Greeks, diſplayed two hundred crowns of 


gold, two hundred and twenty thouſand pounds 


weight of ſilver, two thouſand two hundred and 
three of gold, and to the value of thirty-five thou- 
ſand pounds ſterling in money. The. triumph of 
ZAmiltus for the conqueſt of Perſeus king of Ma- 
cedon was remarkably ſplendid, in which there 
were exhibited a number of enormous veſſels of 
gold and filver. Valerius Antias fays, that the gold 
and filver amounted to one million and two hun- 
dred thouſand ſeſterces, or nine hundred and fixtv- 

eight 
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eight thouſand ſeven hundred and fifty pounds 
ſterling ; but Livy obſerves, that from the number 
of waggons employed in the conveyance, and the 
weight which 1s mentioned in general terms, the 
value muft have conſiderably exceeded that 
amount *, Such was but a ſmall portion of the 


treaſure, which, in the courſe of theſe ſucceſſive - 


and ſucceſsful wars, found its way to the Roman 


treaſury, 
* Livy, I. xly, ch. 40. 
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BOOK FIFTH. 


FROM THE RETURN OF HER ARMIES, AND THE 
RESORT OF THE COUNTRY INHABITANTS 


TO ROME. TO THE FINAL SUBVERSION OF 
THE REPUBLIC. 


HIS gigantic republic, extending its avowed 

and acknowledged empire over Italy, Greece, 
Illyricum, Macedon, part of Africa, Luſitania, and 
Spain, was now arrived at the maturity of its 
ſtrength ; and theſe countries, being completely 
ſubdued, were without much exertioa retained in 
ſubjection, eſpecially after ſome ſevere examples 
had been made of ſuch as dared to manifeſt the 
ſmalleſt tendency to reſiſtance, The ſuperfluous 
legions had returned to the capitol, which was 
alſo filled with inhabitants from the country, whoſe 
labour was ſupplanted by the' multitude of flaves 
which Roman victories had imported into Italy, 
and whom the rich, every where the proprietors of 
land, now employed in cultivating their fields. 
The influx of wealth, from the conqueſt of ſo 
many opulent countries, by enriching individuals, 
had added to the diſparity between the contending 
claſſes 
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claſſes of property and perſons, and rendered their 
oppoſing intereſts more apparent (v). 


At this period of the Roman hiſtory, authors 
are at great pains to point out the revolution that 
had taken place in the manners and morals of the 
Romans, from the recent effects of luxury, which 
they heighten by the contraſt of former times, 
falſely appreciated from individuals who were- 
recorded, not as examples, but as exceptions to 
the character of the times in which they lived (). 
To this exaggerated cauſe is ſolely imputed the 
violent conteſt that aroſe upon. the attempt of 


(v) By the immenſe and diſproportionate fortunes which 
the generals in theſe wars acquired, the natural gradation of 
property in ſociety, ſo neceſſary to the eſtabliſhment and 
preſervation of civil liberty, was broken, and the effect of this 
cauſe was powerful in producing and accelerating the abuſes 
ef government which ſoon afterwards followed. 

(W) Detailed explanations have been adopted to account 
for an effect, which uniformly and univerſally proceeds from 
the ſame ſimple cauſe—the influence of property on ſociety. 
The following is Doctor Ferguſon's ſtatement : 

« Two hundred and thirty years had elapſed ſince the ani- 
* moſities of patrician and plebeian were exinguiſhed by 
the equal participation of public honours, This diſtinction 
« 1tſelf was in a great meaſure obliterated, and gave way to a 
% new one, which, under the denominations of nobles and 
* commons, or illuſtrious and obſcure, without involving any 
legal diſparity of privileges, gave riſe to an ariſtocracy, 
* which was partly hereditary, founded in the repeated ſuc- 
** ceſhon to honours in the ſame family, and partly perſonal, 
founded in the habits of high ſtation, and in the advantages 
« of education, ſuch as never fail to diſtinguiſh the conditions of 
men in every great and proſperous ſtate.” Hiſt, of the Pro- 
greſs and Term. &c. vol. 1. p. 277. The ſpecialities here 
enumerated are the general attendants on property. 


8 
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Tiberius Gracchus to re-eſtabliſh the Licinian law. 
Doubtleſs the manners of the Romans were much 
altered, and their morals not amended ; but, 
without reſpect to either, the nature of their go- 
vernment muſt have produced internal diviſions 
upon the change of circumſtances. which had 
taken place. To me the whole tranſaction appears 
a natural effect from an exiſting cauſe. The abate- 
ment of hoſtilities, the return of the people to the 
city, and the leiſure they enjoyed, muſt infallibly 
have revived the contentions between property and 
perſons, without regard to the refinements of lux- 
ury ; and the oppoſition of the former would now 
be ſtronger than when the Licinian law firſt 
paſſed, becauſe the diſtinction of patricians and 
plebeians being entirely done away, the whole 
influence of the claſs of property was united to 
reſiſt it. | | 


When the city was again filled with the claſs of 
perſons, they would become 1mpatient to regain the 
footing they had loſt by the long continuance of 
the war, and the influence which, in its manage- 
ment, the claſs of property had acquired. The law 
of Licinius for limiting the extent of property in 
land had been fairly eſtabliſhed and acted upon, and 
many (and among the reſt its original inſtitutor) had 
been proſecuted, convicted, and puniſhed, for its 
infraction : no regular repeal had ever taken place, 
but it had been ſuffered (clearly from the influence 
of property) to go into deſuetude. The reſumption 


of this law was an alluring object to any perſon 
| who 
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who wiſhed to benefit the people, or to court po- 
pularity as the means of aſpiring to higher attain- 
ments, In one or other of theſe views Tiberius 
Gracchus appeared: on a critical occaſion he had 
ſucceſsfully appealed to the people, who had ſaved 
him from the effe& of a decree of the ſenate, con- 
demning him, as queſtor, to be delivered up along 
with the conſul Mancinus, for a diſgraceful treaty 
they had been under the neceſſity of concluding 
with the Spaniards to fave a Roman army, and 
which the ſenate would not confirm. This favour 
is ſuppoſed to have influenced Tiberius with ſenti- 
ments of gratitude towards the people, and of 
enmity to thoſe who had devoted him to de- 
ſtruction. 


However that may have been, Tiberius, when 
tribune of the people, propoſed to renew the Lici- 
nian law for limiting property in land, with ſome 
ameliorations to render it leſs exceptionable (x). 
The meaſure was eagerly embraced by the people, 
or the claſs of perſous, and as violently oppoſed by 
the ſenate and the wealthy, or the claſs of property. 
The conteſt became exactly fimilar to what had 
formerly taken place when the agrarian law was agi- 


(x) © He propoſed to make ſome abatements in the rigour 
of the Licinian law, allowing every family, holding five hun- 
« dred jugera in right of the father, to hold half as much in 
** right of every unemancipated fon ; and propoſed that every 
* perſon, who ſhould ſuffer any diminution of his property in 


** conſequence of the intended reform, ſhould have compenſa- 


tion made him; and that the ſum neceſſary for this purpoſe 
- * thould be iſſued from the treaſury.” Ferg. Hiſt, vol, i. p. 283. 


tated, 
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tated, only there was no mention of patriciaus and 
plebeians, and the claſs of perſons, on this account, 
derived leſs ſupport from property; but the aſſem- 
bly by tribes, where the claſs of perſons by their 
numbers preponderated, were to decide the impor- 
tant queſtion, and of courſe there was only one 
mode of defence left to the claſs of property, which 
they adopted. Octavius, one of the tribunes, was 
gained by them to put his negative upon the mea» 
ſure. This was a complete conſtitutional bar; but 
Tiberius would not acquieſce in it. His conduct 
after this appears to me to invite ſuſpicion, being 
dictated by perſonal motives and paſſion; he laid 
aſide all the gratifying circumſtances for ameliorat- 
ing the law, and adopted it as formerly eſtabliſhed 
by Licinius. Upon failing in his endeavours to 
perſuade Octavius to with-hold his oppoſition, he 
purſued a more violent plan of conduct, inter- 
dicted all public buſineſs, and affected to be in fear 
of his life, which procured him a guard from the 
populace. At laſt he inſiſted, that either he or 
Octavius ſhould be depoſed by the votes of the 
tribes. This proceeding was altogether new and 
unprecedented; and as he was well aſſured of the 
ſupport of the tribes, it amounted, on his part, to 
violating the appointment of a tribune, which the 
laws had conſecrated. The matter was, however, 
brought to this iſſue, and Octavius was degraded, 
and had nearly fallen a victim to popular vengeance. 
The law was then paſſed, and Tiberius him- 
ſelf, Appius Claudius his father-in-law, and Caius 

Gracchus 
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Gracchus his brother, were appointed commiſſioners 
for carrying it into execution. 


The influence of this meaſure was extenſiye and 
univerſal, affecting not only all the citizens of 
Rome, but the whole inhabitants of Italy, who be- 
came involved in it, as their intereſt attached them 
to the claſs of property or the claſs of perſons. The 
ſenate procraſtinated the execution of the law, in 
the hopes that ſome occaſion might offer for de- 
teating it. 'Tiberius, who was now embarked in the 
cauſe. of the people, and had no ſafety but in 
their ſupport, proſecuted other meaſures to ingra- 
tiate himſelf with them ; he moved, that the ad- 
miniſtration of the bequeſt of king Attalus, who 
had left his dominions and treafure to the Roman 
ſtate, ſhould be taken from the ſenate and placed 
in the people; and that his treaſures ſhould be diſ- 
tributed among the poorer citizens, to enable them 
to ſtock the land, which, by the limitation of pro- 
perty, would be divided among them. Theſe pro- 
poſals were confirmed by the tribes ; the tendency 
of which, in reſpect to the propoter, was evident. 
He alſo obtained another act for joining the equeſ- 
trian order with the ſenators in forming the juries 
which conſtituted the tribunals of juſtice ; and 
he gave the people to underſtand, that it was his 
intention, among other popular acts, to ſhorten the 
term of military ſervice, and to eftabliſh an appeal 
from the ſentence of the preſent courts to the peo- 
ple, in terms of the Valerian law, which, by this 
new inſtitution, had been ſet aſide. 
Tiberius 
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Tiberius found, however, that the ſtep he had 
taken, of depoſing a tribune, was generally con- 
demned as a dangerous innovation in the govern- 
ment, and that even the people themſelves were 
ſtaggered by its enormity. He foreſaw, therefore, 
that as he was ſituated, there was no ſafety for him 
in a private ſtation, and he determined to be re- 
elected tribune, although this was contrary to an 
eſtabliſhed rule, which had, indeed, in former times, 
been groſsly violated. Upon this important point 
the two parties were at iſſue, and each of them 
exerted itſelf to the utmoſt. When the day of 
election arrived, the friends of Tiberius were diſap- 
pointed of the numbers whom they expected to 
attend, occaſioned by the operations of harveſt: 
they ſpun out the time in expectation of attend- 
ance, and at laſt obtained an adjournment till the 
following day. By this protraction the paſſions of 
men were wound up to the higheſt pitch. Tibe- 
rius took every ſtep to engage the {ympathy of the 
multitude. The ſenate aſſembled to refolve on 
meaſures for the preſervation of their property, and 
(as they might believe) of the conſtitution of their 
government ; and upon finding the conſul, Mu- 
cms Scævola, who had given countenance to Ti- 
berius's firſt plan of reform, averſe to go all the 
lengths which their indignation dictated, Scipio 
Naſſica exclaimed “ Since the conful deſerts 
« the republic, let thoſe who wiſh to preſerve it 
« follow me.” ——The event was ſuch as this de- 
termination indicated, and ended in the murder of 
Tiberius. His body“ (ſays the reſpectable mo- 

9 dern 
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dern hiſtorian whoſe general account I have fol- 
lowed) © as being that of a tyrant, together with the 
« killed of the party, amounting to about three 
hundred, as accomplices in a treaſonable deſign 
c againſt the republic, were denied the honours of 
« burial, and thrown 1ato the river. Some of the 
% moſt active of his partizans that eſcaped, were 
« afterwards cited to appear, and were outlawed or 
condemned“. The bloody victory was thus 
complete on the part of the claſs of property, 


The reflections which occur to me on this occa- 
ſion are different from thoſe of the learned hiſtorian 
] have quoted. The whole of this tumult J con- 
ſider as a natural conſequence of the defects of the 
civil government of Rome, ſimilar in cauſe and 
effect to the tumults which ſo frequently occurred in 
the earlier periods of the hiſtory, and uniformly in- 
duced by the oppoſition of the two contending 
claſſes which compoſed the community, unbalanced 
and unreſtrained by any regulating power in the 
conſtitution. Such internal conteſts, therefore, 
never could ceaſe, but from the interruptions 
which foreign wars occaſioned, by removing the 
people from the ſeat of government. Previous to 
this event, a long ſuſpenſion from civil feuds had 
occurred, only becauſe a long tract of foreign hoſti- 
lities had occurred, as unparalleled in its duration 
as in its effects: ſo long, and no longer, was do- 
meſtic quiet preſerved in Rome. When at laſt 
there ſucceeded ſuch a relaxation of hoſtilities as 


* Ferguſon's Hiſt, vol. i. p. 298. 


occaſioned 
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occaſioned the city to be again filled with people, 


the contentions were revived, and the Preſent tu- 
mult was the reſult. 


With reſpect to the views of Tiberius Gracchus, 
different opinions have prevailed : the excellence 
of his private character and the ſeverity of his fate 
have diſpoſed mankind to judge favourably of him; 
but whatever might have been his original inten- 
tions, it appears to me, that if he had-prevailed in 
his plan of being re- elected tribune, he would have 
been placed in a ſituation from whence he could 
not have receded with ſafety, of courſe he muſt have 
advanced, and the conſequences might have 
abridged the duration of the Roman republic; 
in the three hundred and ſeventy-ſixth year of 
which he fell. 


Caius Gracchus, who was but twenty-one years 
of age when his brother was killed, brooded oyer 
the means of avenging his death. His determina- 
tion was to ſupport the party, or the diviſion of the 
community, which his brother had adopted, and 
by walking in his ſteps, and at the ſame time avoid- 
ing his errors, to carry his ſchemes into execution, 
and at once to gratiſy his own ambition and re- 
venge. In this view he remained for ſome years 
fecluded, during which tune, whilit his enemies 
were lulled into ſecurity, he was engaged in im- 
proving his talents and acquirements, to quality 
himſelf for the part he intended to act. When in 
ſome meaſure prepared, he made his firſt appear- 
ance in the defence of Vectius, a friend of his bro- 

ther's, 
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ther's, whom the oppoſite party accuſed and wiſhed 
to ruin, and whom Caius fo ably defended, that he 
was acquitted by the ſuffrages of the aſſembly. 
After this ſucceſsful diſplay of his abilities, which 
excited the admiration, and rouſed the expectations 
of the populace, he was readily gratified in his de- 
fire to go queſtor to the army employed in Sardinia, 
where he wiſhed to eſtabliſh his character in the 
diſcharge of a public employment. The ſenate 
were not averſe to gratify him in a fituation which 
removed him ſo far from the city. In the three 
hundred and eighty-third year of the republic, 
ſeven years after the death of Tiberius, he entered 
upon this office, and in the diſcharge of it was fo 
correct and attentive both to his public and private 
conduct, that his fame, heightened perhaps by be- 
ing contraſted with the general conduct and beha- 
viour of others, ſpread not only to Rome, but to 
the provinces dependent upon her government, 
the report of which is ſaid to have excited the ap- 
prehenſions of the ſenate. Micipſa, king of Nu- 
midia, ſupplied the Roman army in Sardinia gra- 
tuitouſly with corn; and he inſtructed his ambaſ- 
{adors at Rome to inform the ſenate, that the vir- 
ues of their queſtor, C, Gracchus, had occaſioned 
this donation. A motive may be imagined to in- 
duce a dependant upon the government of Rome 
to mark with diſtinction the upright conduct of an, 
officer, who had much in his power: and this cir- 
cumſtance evinces the abuſes which at that time 
were re prevalent 5 N that may have been, 

the 


(r) This idea is confirmed by what Caias afterwards aſſerts, 
Cc on 
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the compliment to Gracchus was not at all reliſhed . 
by the ſenate, whoſe jealouſy it rouſed, which they 
vented- in indignatiqn againſt the aſtoniſhed am- 
baſſadors, who, probably, were not aware of the of- 
fence they had committed. The marked enmity 
which the ſenate diſplayed againſt Gracchus deter- 
mined him to return to Rome, where he ſuddenly 
appeared, when it was not known he had left Sar- 
dinia. For this he was accuſed; but the defence 
which he made afforded him an opportunity of 
raiſing his character, by ſnewing the diſintereſted 
conduct he had purſued, and eſtabliſhing that he 
had ſerved as queſtor for three years, which was 
two years longer than the law required. Upomof-: 
fering himſelf to the people as a candidate for the 
tribunate, the community was immediately thrown 
into combuſtion by the oppoſing intereſts of pro- 
perty and perſous; but the numbers of the latter, 
notwithſtanding the united influence of the for- 
mer, carried the election in favour of Caius. 


He had now attained the ſituation in which he 
was to open his plan of hoſtility againſt the ſenate 
and the claſs of property, by the ſupport and aid of 
the claſs of perſons, or, through them, to aſpire at 
ſovereign authority. His whole tribuneſhip was 


on comparing his own conduct with that of other queſtors— 
Il ajouta qu'il etoit revenu de Sardaigne ſans argent, au lieu 
«« que tous ceux qui Vavoient precede dans le meme ,Emploi, s'y 
« etoient enrichis, et qu'ils avoient rapportẽ non ſe lement leurs 
% bourſes pleines d'or & d'argent, mais qu' ils en aden encore 
« rempli les cruches & les vaſes qui leurs avoĩent ſervi en paſ- 
« {ant dans cette iſle pour y porter du vin,” Vertot, Hiſt. liv.ix. 


a ſeries 


«7 
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a ſeries of popular acts, to ingratiate himſelf with 
the claſs of perfous, and to rivet their attachment. 
He fixed the price of corn at a low rate to accõm- 
modate the poor; ſome ſay, he diſtributed it gra- 
tuitouſly to them out of the public granaries. He 
changed the adminiſtration of juſtice, by removing 
it from the ſenate entirely to the kniglits, of whom 
three hundred were ſelected to ſerve as aſſeſſors to 
the ſenate, to ſupply juries for the deciſion of 
all cauſes tried before the prætor. In this law 
the ſenate, aſhamed of the detected abuſes of for. 
mer courts, concurred; and as the knights formed 
the middle rank in the ſociety, and might be 
equally attached either to the claſs of Property or 
perſons, 1t was certainly the moſt impartial appoint- 
ment that could be adopted: but the claſs of per- 


fons, whoſe numbers were deciſive in the aſſembly 


by tribes, gave to Caius the nomination of the three 
hundred aſſeſſors, and he choſe only ſuch perſons 
as were attached to himſelf (z). He propoſed the 
conſtruct ion of public granaries for the preſerva- 
tion of grain againſt years of ſcarcity; and the 
meaſure being adopted, the buildings were con- 

ſtructed, under his immediate direction, in a ſtyle 
of magnificence correſpondent to the greatneſs of 
the Roman republic. Indeed, under the pretence 
of attending to the intereſts of the people, he aſ- 
ſamed to himſelf the management of all public 


2) Elle paid toute d'une voix, et le peuple plus puiſſant 
* que le ſenat par le nombre de ſes ſuffrages, & qui idolatroit 
* Caius, remit à lui ſeul le choix de ces trois cent chevaliers qui 
* devoit entrer dans les magiſtratures de la ville: il ne nomma 
due ſes amis & ſes createurs.” Vertot, Hiſt. liv. ix, 
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affairs, and the diſcharge of all the duties of go- 
vernment (a); and, however his conduct might in 
other reſpects be cenſured, the activity and ability 
he diſplayed in the execution of ſuch a variety of 
buſineſs attracted univerſal admiration. Such an 
aſſumption of power excited the jealouſy and the 
indignation of the ſenate and the other magiſtrates, 
who waited with impatience for the time when a 
new election of tribunes might bring it to a pe- 
riod. That time at laſt arrived ; and Caius, aware 
of the ſtep which had brought on the ruin of his 
brother, kept entirely aloof at the election, and did 
not appear as a candidate. But he had done what 
was much more effectual, in eſtabliſhing his credit 
ſo completely with the people, by the benefits he 
conferred upon them, that in the expectation of 
deriving further advantages from his adminiſtration, 
they continued him in the tribunate (b). 


The 


(a) «„ Et ſous pretexte de veiller a ce qu'il ne fe fit rien 
& contre les interets du peuple, il rapelloit à lui toute Vauto- 
« rite du governement. On le voyout environne d*ambaſſadeurs, 
« de magiſtrats, de gens de guerre, d'hommes de lettres, 
«© artiſans, & d'ouvriers, fans que le nombre & la difference 
« des affaires Ver barraſsment.*” Vertot, liv, ix 


(b) « Caius ne fit aucun mouvement pour y avoir part, mais 
« le peuple qui ſe flattoit d'obtenir de nouveaux privileges 
„ fon habilite, le nomma tribun pour la ſeconde fois; & on 
«« remarqua qu'il avoit ete le premier citoyen qui fut parvenu 
«© 2 cette dignite ſans Pavoir brigute.“ Vertot, J. ix. 


Doctor Ferguſon ſays, that Caius Gracchus “ proceeded to 
% offer himſelf as a candidate to be re- elected into the office 
«« of tribune. In this he followed the example of his brother 
« Tiberius in a Kep which, being reckoned illegal as well as 


e alarming» 
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The ſenate were equally aſtoniſhed and vexed 
at this diſappointment : they faw the meaſure 
that had proved fatal to Tiberius carried ſeem- 
ingly without effort by Caius, which they regarded 
as the eſtabliſhment of his tyranny againſt, them 


and the claſs of property, and they deliberated 


upon the means of defeating it. There were but 
two opinions; whether to proceed openly and by 
violence againft him, or by policy to endeaypur 
to undermine and ſupplant him ; the latter opi- 
nion prevailed. They made choice of M. Livius 
Druſus, one of the tribunes of the people, to rival 
Caius in acts of popularity, ſanctioned by the ap- 
probation of the ſenate; and he entered into their 
views, and executed their plan with conſiderable 
ſucceſs. Whenever any popular meaſure was pro- 
poſed by Caius, Druſus went a ſtep further, and 
propoſed ſomething ſtill more popular and more 
advantageous | to, the people, which the ſenate 
authorized, Theſe acts produced the effects in- 
tended upon the multitude, many of whom began 
to prefer Druſus to Caius, who experienced much 
inward vexation on this account, although he 
affected to treat Druſus as a dependant of the 
ſenate. In the mean time Caius ſet about exe- 
cuting his favourite plans. The firſt was, to carry 
into effect the agrarian Jaw of Tiberius, which 
involved the gratification of his private reſentment 


* alarming, was that which haſtened his ruin.“ Hiſt. Pro- 
greſs, &c. vol. 1. p 322. 
Tbeſe repreſentations are ſomewhy: different ; 3. [the ert 
appears to me beſt ſupported. 
S and 
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= revenge. In this view he affociated with him- 
If in the triumpirate, for « executing the law, Ful- 
vius Flaccus and 'Papirius Carbo, who did not add to 
the credit of his adminiſtration, an 10 ſet imme - 
diately about a rigorous diſcharge of this invidious 
duty; | but at this s time violent diſputes exiſted among 
Fi roprietors land about the limits of their Pro- 
Scipio Afficanus, who was the adopted 

rH of the conqueror of Hanibal, and, though 
married to the ff fi ſter of Gracchus, a great ſup- 
porter of the claſs of property, being at this time 
1 high eſtimation at Rome, took occaſion from 
eſe diſputes to wake a propoſal, which had the 

effe&t of ſtopping | the violent neaſures of the 
triumvirs, and thwarting the execution of their 
law. He obſerved t toan aſſembly of the : people, that 
the duty of the, triumvirs conhlted, in reſtricting 
every individual's property in land to hve hundred 
Jugera, and in dividing the overplus' among the 
poor 3 but before this could be properly per- 


formed, it was bighly neceſſary to ſettle the diſ- 


putes among individuals, about the extent and 
boundaries of their reſpective properties, for which 
purpoſe 3 ſpecial commiſſion was requiſite, as the 
triumvirs had no authority to inteffere in that 


| buſineſs, The people acquieſced in this propoſal; 


and the conſul Turdianus, who was regarded as a 
man of great moderation, was appointed to this 
new charge, which, in the mean time, ſuſpended 
the proceedings of the triumyirs.  Turdianus 
applied, with ſeeming diligence, to the buſineſs en- 
truſted to him, and made e 121474 in aſcer- 

5 tt,ãining 
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taining the rights of individuals, by which he 
completely blinded both the people and che tri- 
umvirs, who expected ſoon to be enabled to pro- 
ceed in the execution of their commiſſion; but 
when his buſineſs was near à cloſe, the conſul had 

a ſudden call to the province of Illyricum, and 
was indiſpenſably detained there. The aun G 
found themſelves completely duped; and felt the 
moſt violent reſentment againſt Scipis, as the 
author of this deceit, which, for the preſent, 
fruſtrated the agrarian law, To involve him in à 
dilemma between the people and the ſenate; Carbs 
required him to declare aloud, before an aſſembly 
of the people, what was his opinion of the murdet 
of his brother- in- law Tiberius? —“ If he aſpired 
to be the tyrant of his country (replied Scipio) 


« that it was juſt!“ A violent agitation took 


place among the people, which Scipio did not re- 
gard. Fulvius Flaccus vented threats: Caius 
laid nothing. The next mann "Ow was 
found dead in his bed “. 

But the meaſure of greateſt rilgnittwns, ond 
Caius Gracchus proſecuted with perſevering in- 
duſtry, was to Khor the rights of citizenſhip. to 
all the inhabitants of” Ttaly. At firſt, and { 
after his advancement * to the tribunate, he mr 
obtained this advantage for the inhabitants of 
Latium; but he — extended it to all the 
Italian ſtates (c), not Rhone ann oppo- 


a 3 
© Venot's Hitt Liv. ir. * 23 
(e) « Ce fut dans cet vde qu'il fit un A dit your 


Cc4 % donner 
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ſition from the Roman citizens, whoſe importance 
was thereby very conſiderably diminiſhed. Hiſ- 
torians have remarked, that by this meaſure 
Gracchus greatly increafed his influence; becauſe 
all the new citizens, who ſo much out- numbered 
the old, deriving their privileges from him, were 
ready at all times and on all occaſions to ſupport 
him. This was, perhaps, all that Gracchus had 
in view; but a conſequence much more general 
and important reſulted; from it. Whilſt only the 
reſident inhabitants of Rome were her citizens 
and legiſlators, a foreign war had always the effect, 
by removing them from the capital, to interrupt 
the contention between property and perſons, before 
it had proceeded fo far as totally to unhinge the 
conſtitution; but when all the inhabitants of 
Italy became citizens and legiſlators, this effect 
could no longer be produced, becauſe no war 
could occupy the whole of them, and the city was 
at all times liable to be crammed with the claſs of 
perſons, to elect and to legiſſate, fo that internal 
conteſts hereafter withſtood foreign hoſtilities, the 
80 curb which had formerly reſtrained them. 


The meaſure of ſending a colony to rebuild 
an which was propoſed by the tribune Q. 
Rubrius, and ſupported by Gracchus, was carried; 
and he, with Flaccus, was appointed to conduct 


donner le droit de bourgeviſie & le titre de citoyens Ro- 
% mains à tous les habitans du Latium, & il ẽtendit depuis 
e ce * juſques aux 4 »” Vertot, liv, ix. 


the 
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the colony for rebuilding the city whicli Scipio 
had deſtroyed. . They tranſported thither ſix thou- 
ſand families; but during their abſence the cha- 
racter of Flaccus was openly attacked, and the 
reputation of Gracchus was ſullied with ſuſpicions 
on the ſubje& of the murder of Scipio. _ Caius 
found it neceſſary to return to Rome to ſupport 
his party, which was upon the wane. On this 
account he invited Italians to the city to exerciſe 
their right of ſuffrage in the public aſſemblies. 
The ſenate took the alarm, and inſtructed the 
conſul Fannius to publiſn an ordinance, requiring 
all ſtrangers to remove, which Caius oppoſed, 
with a public invitation for them to remain, pro- 
miſing them the ſupport of the laws and of the 
people againſt the authority of the conſul (d); 
but he found himſelf unable to make good luis 
promiſes, and was neceſſitated to ſubmit to ſee a 
friend of his own, who had been his hoſt, ſeized 
by the lictors of the conſul and maltreated, without 
daring to reſent it. He found alſo that his popu- 
larity, or the authority which in conſequence of 
it he had aſſumed, had excited the , envy of the 
other tribunes, who uſed their influence at the 
next election to exclude him from the tribunate, 
notwithſtanding he had the greateſt number of 


(d) « Caius pour ne pas laiſſer penetrer la diminution de 
« fon credit, quoique depuis ſon retour d' Afrique il ſe ſentit 
« moins autoriſe, fit publier une ordonnance toute contraire, il 
* 1nvitoit ces peuples à reſter dans la ville, et il leur promet- 


„toit le ſecours des loix, et la protection du peuple contre le 
* decret du conſul,” Vertot, liy, ix 


ſuffrages, 
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baffrages, which they found means to ſuppreſs. 
The reflection ſtill recurs, that the tribunes of 
the people proved the moſt effect ual protection 
of the ſtate againſt the aſſumption of arbitrary 
power through the influence of popularity. Ti- 
bers Gracchus received the blow which brought 
him to the ground, and cauſed his deſtruction, 
from the hand of a tribune; and Caius was diſ- 
appointed of his third tribunitian en 
by: the an 4 his fellow tribunes. 15 


The Fas pen this ten obtained u dete 
victory's firſt, by the diſappointment of Caius, in 
his hopes of being continued tribune ; and ſe- 
condly, by the appointment of Opimius, his 
avowed enemy, to the conſulate. Opimius had 
been the accuſer of Caius, as accellary in the 
guilt of Frigelle, which place, when prætor, he 
had razed for diſaffection to the Roman ſtate. 
The ſenate and the claſs of property having now 
attained an aſcendency in the government, deter- 
mined forthwith to cancel all the popular laws 
of Gracchus. - The edict for rebuilding Carthage 
was immediately annulled by the authority of 
the conſul, who further determined to proſecute 
Caius perſonally to deſtruction. The late pro- 
ceedings againſt Tiberius had introduced violence 
and murder into civil conteſts, and the perſon 
now at the head of gov ernment, and of the claſs 
uf property, prepared himſelf for aggreſſion as well 
as-detence, He ANIORIEe. hired troops into the 

| city. 


— 
1 
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city (e), and was accompanied by a guard of them, 
as well as by ſome of the richeſt individuals, with 
their attendants, wherey er he went, and thus 
eſcorted, he took all occaſions of inſulting Gracchus, 
in the hopes of occafioning a feud, that might 
give an opportunity of putting him to death; 
but Caius was guarded in his conduct, and did 
not reſent the injuries that were offered. Flaccus 
felt other diſpoſitions, and urged the neceſſity of 
repelling force by force. | 


On the day appointed for ing upon the 
laws of Gracchus, each of the parties muſtered 
their forces, and the claſs of perſons food oppoſed 
to the claſs of property. As the conſul preſided 
at this aſſembly, the auſpices preceded the diſ- 
cuſſion of buſineſs; when one of the lictors, of- 
ficiating in theſe ceremonies, ſpoke injurieuily to 
ſome of Carus's party, who, with more zeal than 
diſcretion, put him to death. Immediately the 
ſenate was aſſembled by the conſuly. and the affair 
laid before them, who, regarding it as an attack 
upon the government, voted the ſtate to be in 
danger, and armed the conſul with authority to 
protect the commonwealth, This was the edi& 
which -made him abſolute. He ſummoned the 
whole -patricians and knights to meet him armed, 
and with armed attendants, in the market place 
next day. Flaccus urged the populace to prepare 
for their defence, Caius ne the extremi- 


(e) © Il fit entrer dans la ville un corps de troupes de 9 
& gdiots qui etoient a la (09 de la republigue. »” Vertot, liv; ix. 


ties 
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ties to Which matters had been driven, and ſeemed 
to foreſee the conſequences that were to follow, 

but determined to recommend ſubmiſſion rather 
than oppoſition. Opimius was reſolved upon the 
deſtruction of the leaders of the popular party. 
Rome ſtood now divided, and armed againſt it- 
felf. In the morning the popular party took poſ- 
feſſion of the Wegting Hill; and, at the inſtance 
of Caius, fent an offer to treat with the conſul, 
to prevent the effuſion 'of blood. He would ac- 
cept only of unconditional ſubmiſſion from crimi- 
nals to the judgment of the ſenate, interdicted 
any further intercourſe except upon theſe terms, 
fet a price upon the heads of Caius and Flaccus, 
threatened condign puniſhment to their adherents, 
and offered indemnity to all who would abandon 

them, upon which their party was preſently di- 
miniſhed in numbers. They were then attacked 
by the conſul and diſperſed. Flaccus was taken 
and put to deathl. Gracchus ſell by the hand of 
himſelf, or of his flave Philocrates, whom he en- 
joined to perform this laſt duty. When Tiberius 
was murdered, three hundred citizens were faid to 
have been ſlain ; but, upon this occafion, upwards 
of three thouſand periſhed, whole bodies were 
thrown into the Tiber. This inſurrection hap- 
pened in the three made —_ Pt Rte year 
of. the republic. | 


- The fate of the, Gracchi, and the erecntind of 
fo many who had been concerned or involved 
with them, deterred every perſon from following 

their 
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their example, or attempting to oppoſe the mea- 


ſures of the claſs of property, now maſters equally 
of the government and the legiſlature (f). Pa- 


pirius Carbo, who had been the co-adjutor of 


Caius and Flaccus in the commiſſion for enforcing 
the law of Tiberius, became a convert to the 
prevailing party. He undertook the defence of 
Opimius, when arraigned for having put ſo many 
citizens to death without the forms of law, and 
ſucceeded in obtaining his acquittal, for which 


purpoſe he ſeems to have been gratified with the 


conſulate; but he was afterwards accuſed as 
having been concerned in the death of Scipio, 
and no one appearing in his defence, he was con- 


demned, which occaſioned him to put an end to 


his own exiſtence. Even the tribunes elected by 
the people took part with the claſs of property, 
and aboliſhed the law for regulating the diviſion, 
of the conquered lands, the property of which 
they ſanctioned to the preſent poſſeſſors, by a law 
eſtabliſhing a quit-rent to be paid for them, which 
was deſtined to benefit the poorer citizens; but 
this quit-rent was ſoon afterwards done away alſo 
through the intervention of a tribune of the 
people. | : 

The picture which hiſtory preſents, a few years 
after theſe occurrences, of the corruption of the 


leading men in the ſenate, in their negociations 
with Jugurtha, previous to the war with that 


prince, derogates ſo much from the character of 


(f) See note to page 217. 


virtue 
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virtue and magnanimity, miſapplied to Roman ſe- 
nators in general, that it offers a ſtrong preſump- 
tion of their preceding degeneracy; for it is hardly 
poſſible that. of a ſudden they could have become 
ſo completely and ſhameleſsly abandoned. Of 
three commiſſions which were ſucceſſively ſent to 
Jugurtha, (the firſt conducted by the late conſul 
Opimius, and the laſt by Amihus Scaurus, the 
prince of the ſenate) and an army under the com- 
mand of a conſul, each, in its turn, was bribed to 
betray the honour of the Roman ſtate, and coun- 
tenance and abet the perpetrator of murder and 
injuſtice. It is the province of hiſtory to brand 
with infamy ſuch delinquents, and tranſmit their 
crimes to the deteſtation of future ages | Doubtleſs 
the majority of the ſenate, from the conduct they 
purſued at this time, were participators in this 
guilt, notwithſtanding the gloſs winch a modern 
hiſtorian gives to theſe tranſactions, as if Jugurtha 
had been diſappointed in his attempts to influence 
this body with his gold. It was after a full ex- 
perience of their diſpoſitions, and a train of repeated 
negociation with the Roman ſenate, that he ex- 
claimed“ Here is a city to be fold, if a N 
« ſer could be found.“ 


The indignation of the Roman people was rouſ- 
ed by the wicked audacity of Jugurtha, and the 
proſtituted acquieſcence of their own government. 
Their tribunes dared at laft, ten years after the 
death of Caius Gracchus, to arraign the conduct 
of the ſenate and the claſs of proferty, of whom to 

| n many 


many had proved themſelves notoriouſly corrupt. 
There {till however remained unbribed a ſufficient 
number to join in the cauſe of right and juſtice 
with the claſs. of perſons, whoſe influence now pre- 
ponderated. Jugurtha. was brought to Rome, 


under the pledge of public faith; but more ef- 


fectually enſured by the purchaſed protection of 
one of the popular tribunes, whoſe negative re- 


pelled all the interrogatories of his brethren. For 


the atrocious murder of a prince, alſo under the 
protection of the Roman government, he was ex- 
pelled, or permitted to quit Rome. It was 1m- 


poſſible now to countenance him longer, and 


war was at laſt NIE. determined upon againſt 
him. 


The I EY Mamilius took the lead | in proſe- 
cuting the delinquents accuſed of bribery and cor- 
ruption. A court was inſtituted for their trial, 
and Opimius was among the firſt convicted, and 


condemned to baniſhment (g). According to the 
repreſentation of the hiſtorian of the progreſs and 


termination of the Roman republic, this was 
altogether an oppreſſive meaſure, inſtituted for the 
gratification of popular reſentment againſt the no- 


(g) © Opimivs eſt cite devant Paſſembice du peuple. On 
« lui fait ſon proces, il eſt banni de Rome par un decret ſo- 
© Jemnel. Le ſouvenir de ſes cruautez, dit Valeins Patercu- 


« Jus, fit qu'il n'y eut pas un plebeien qui eut pitie de ſa diſ- 
« grace, et il fut oblige, ajoute Plutarque, de paſſer fa vieilleſſe- 


« dans le deſhonneur, et dans la honte que lui attités fon 
% avarice & ſa corruption.” Vertot, I. in. 
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bility -(h) ; yet he admits that individuals had 
been corrupt. Does he mean that the crime itſelf 
was venial, and ought not to have been proſecuted 
or puniſhed ? I wiſh not to inculcate this doc- 
trine ; doubtleſs, however, the influence of party 
zeal might aggravate theſe proceedings. 


The conſul Albinus, commanding the army i in 
Numidia, was foiled by the arts and the addreſs of 
Jugurtha; and his brother, who was left as his 
lieutenant to command in his abſence, was com- 


pletely over- reached by the wary and enterpriſing 


Numidian, and reduced to grant ſuch terms as his 
conqueror was pleaſed to dictate, and to undergo 
the ignominy of paſſing with his army under the 


yoke. The terms conceded by him were rejected 
by the ſenate, and the new conſul, L. Metellus, 
every way qualified for ſuch a charge, was ap- 
pointed to carry on the war againſt Jugurtha. 


) The cry of corruption, which had been raiſed againſt 
many of the nobles, on account of their ſuppoſed correſpon- 
« dence with Jugurtha, gave an advantage to the popular party, 


_ « and they determined to improve it, by raiſing proſecutions 


« to the ruin of perſons, either odious to the people, or ob- 
« nox10us to the equeſtrian orders, who then had the power of 
« judicature in their hands, Three inquiſitors were accord-- 
« ingly named by ſpecial commiſſion to take cognizance af 
« all complaints of corruption that ſhould be brought before 
* them, and this commiſſion was inſtantly employed to haraſs 


« the nobility, and to revenge the blood which had been ſhed _ 
in the late popular tumults, Lucius Culpurnius, Piſo, 


„ Beſtia, C. Cato, Spurius Albinus, and L. Opimius, all of 
% conſular dignity, fell a ſacrifice, on this occaſion, to the po- 
« pular reſentment.” Ferguſen's Hiſt. vol. 1. p. 343. 


The 


9 
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The ferocious Marius, who had recommended, 
himſelf, when tribune of the people, by his in- 
trepid deſpite of the ſenate, was, through popu- 
lar influence, ſent as lieutenant to Metellus, who, 
knowing his merit as a ſoldier, employed him to 
advantage. Marius had riſen from the loweſt rank 
in ſociety, which was his boaſt, as it was his paſ- 
ſion to deteſt all the higher orders; he was equally | 
hardy and brave, experienced in war, and qualified 
to enforce diſcipline by example ; what the com- 
mon ſoldier ſubmitted to from neceſſity, he un- 
derwent from choice; and he was anxious to ap- 
pear the fellow of the loweſt man in the tate, 
wiulſt he aſpired at the higheſt offices and digni- 
ties of the commonwealth. This rendered him the 
hero of the claſs of perſons, who, while they raiſed 
him to authority and command, thought they 
elevated themſelves. On all occaſions his merit as 
an officer and a ſoldier was conſpicuous ; and upon 
this he founded his ambition, which could only 
be equalled by his arrogance, The ſucceſs of Me- 
tellus's operations he attributed to himſelf, who 
had a principal hand in the execution of them ; 
the protraction of the war he imputed to the con- 
ful. Theſe reports were circulated among the po- 
pulace at Rome, and prepared the way for his at- 
taning the conſulate, for which he offered him- 
ſelf as a candidate, and was, by their influence, 
elected, and appointed to ſupplant Metellus in the 
command of the army in Numidia. 


In raiſing recruits for his army, Marius intro- 
duced a dangerous innovation, which probably 
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had conſiderable effect in forwarding the ſubſe- 
quent diſaſters of the ſtate. Hitherto legionary 
ſoldiers were only raiſed from among tlie citizens 
of ſome property and character in ſociety: Ma- 
rius made bodily ſtrength the only requiſite, and 
entered into his rolls the moſt indigent perſons 
that offered themſelves, provided they were quali- 
tied to bear arms; by which means his numbers 
were ſoon completed, and he was enabled to enter 
forthwith upon action. L. Cornelius Sylla was 
appointed queſtor to his army; a man in moſt 
points directly the oppoſite of himſelf: he was 
born of a noble family, addicted to falhionable 
diſſipations, poliſhed in his manners, cloquent, 
and a proficient in letters, with natuial talents 
| equally qualified for military enterpriſe or ſecret 
negociation. Under Marius he ſoon became ex- 

rt in the practice of war; in every other reſpe& 
1 was his ſuperior. Such were the two men deſ- 
tined to unſheath the weapons of the oppoſing 
claſſes of property and perſons againſt each other, 


and to give mortal agency to the radical defects of 
the Roman republic. 


Although Marius had the glory of terminating - 


the Numidian war, in the four hundred and third 
year of the republic, Sylla had the merit of cap- 
turing Jugurtha, which was deemed the moſt dif- 
ficult enterprize, and the moſt eſſential ſervice at- 
tending it, and upon which he ever after plumed 
himſelf. This circumſtance was the foundation 
of the rivalſhip and hatred between them, pro- 

ductive 
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duc̃tive of ſuch dreadful conſequences to their 
country | 


1 


In the meantime the Romans, under the im- 
preſſion of terror from the approach of ſwarms of 
barbarians, whoſe multitudes and ferocious man- 
ners made them tremendous in the mouth of fame, 
repoſing confidence in the military reputation of 
Marius, concurred in appointing him conſul, al- 
though only two years had elapſed ſince he held 
that office, which was contrary to the eſtabliſhed 
law, requiring ten years to intervene before the 
ſame perſon could be again choſen conſul. The 
apprehended invaſion not having taken place in 
the courſe of this year, but ſtill being threatened 
and expected, he was a third and a fourth time 
appointed conſul. In his fourth conſulate he had 
an opportunity of oppoſing the barbarians, whom 
he completely defeated, adding thereby greatly to 
his military reputation. In conſequence of this 
ſucceſs he was a fifth time elected conſul, and 
continued in his nulitary command, becauſe an- 
other body of barbarians ſtill threatened the domi- 
nions of the republic. They were defeated by the 
combined armies of Maris and his late colleague 
Catulus, who had at leaſt an equal ſhare with him 
in the victory. 


Sylla ſerved in theſe wars, where his object 
probably was to improve his military experience, 
and eſtabliſh his reputation and intereſt with the 
army. He was at firſt lieutenant with Marius, 
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which ſituation he quitted, or was obliged to 
quit, and afterwards ferved in the capacity of 
queſtor with Catulus, where, more confidence 
being repoſed in "Ex he rendered conſpicu- 
ous and important ſervices; in particular, through 
his means, the army of Catulus was plentifully 
ſupplied with proviſi ions, while that of Marius was 
in great want, which is ſaid to have aggravated 
the hatred of Marius toward Sylla. 


During the five years of Marius's conſular com- 
mand, although all parties concurred in confiding 
the defence of the ſtate to his military capacity 
and abilities, the claſs of perſons, whom he patro- 
niſed, had the aſcendency i in the commonwealth. 
Not fatisfied with fame, Marius became inſatiably 
covetous of power, and ſtood candidate a fixth 
time for the. conſulate, which by his influence 
with the people he obtained, in the four hundred 
and ninth year of the republic. The character 
of Metellys, which ſo much eclipſed his own, 
excited his jealouſy and enmity : he oppoſed the 
election of Metellus as his colleague, and ſucceed- 
ed in getting Valerius Flaccus appointed ; he 
then combined with Saturninus and Glaucia, two 
violent and unprincipled men, to accompliſh the 
baniſhment of Metellus, in which they ſucceed- 
ed, by a feries of flagitious conduct, beginning in 
the murder of Nonius, elected a tribune of the 
people, to make room for Saturninus, who was 
protected by the ſacred law he had violated. An 


oppoſition to a ſtring of popular laws, calculated 
by 
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with an obligation on the ſenate to confirm them 
in five days, gave occaſion to the baniſhment of 
Metellus, which Marius diſplayed ſome ape at 
the expence of character, | in accompliſhing. 


The murder of a ſucceſsful competitor” for the 
conſulate againſt Glaucia, which was perpetrated 
at the place of election, and in the midſt of the 
clectors, occaſioned the deſtruction of him and 


Saturninus with their confederates. 


Marius, as 


the preſent contul, was obliged by the ſenate to 
act officially aint them; and the people, enraged 
at the atrocity and the repetition of their crimes, 
executed ſummary juſtice upon them, by break - 
ing into the place of their confinement, and putting 
them to death. This produced the recal of Me- 
tellus, and once more gave the claſs of property the 
aſcendency in the ſtate. Marius feigned a pre- 
tence for viſiting Aſia, and ſpent ſome time at 
the court of Mithridates, in contemplation, it is 
ſuppoſed, of one day — the Roman armies 


againſt him. 


During this aſcendency of the claſs of craters 
ſeveral laws were paſſed favourable to their general 
intereſts, or - detrimental to their opponents ; par- 
ticularly, in the four hundred and eleventh year 
of the republic, the conſuls Q. Celius Metellus 
Nepos and T. Didius enacted a law for reviving 
the cuſtom of giving public intimation for three 
market-days beforehand (which made in all twenty - 
ſeven days) of every intended decree to be ſubmit- 
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ted to the ſuffrages of the people; and alſo a law 
enabling the people to adopt or reject partially ſuch 
decrees as conſiſted of ſundry articles. In the 
four hundred and fourteenth year of the republic 
a law was paſſed by the conſuls for the excluſion of 
aliens from the rights of citizenſhip, which gave 
offence to the Italians, who were in the habit of 
claiming, and ſometimes of exerciſing, thoſe privi- 
leges. Two years afterwards Sylla was appointed 
prætor, without having previouſly filled the office 
of edile, which was contrary to cuſtom ; and the 
year following he was ſent by the ſenate upon, a 
reſpectable commiſſion into Aſia. bats 


5 


Theſe ſeveral occurrences ſufficiently indicate the 
influence of the ſenate and the claſs of property 
during the period in which they happened. In 
the four hundred and eighteenth year of the re- 
public, the tribune M. Livius Druſus, ſon of a 
former tribune of that name who acted in concert 
with the ſenate againſt C. Gracchus, diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf by a variety of laws, calculated in general 
to cajole the populace, although ſome of them 
ſeemed intended for the gratification of the ſenate. 
His popular laws in general were founded upon 
thoſe which C. Gracchus had enacted; and it is 
unneceſſary to enumerate them, as thy were can- 
celled upon his death (which ſoon happened) by a 
convenient authoritative edict of the ſenate, finding 
them to have been paſſed contrary to the auſpices. 
The laſt law he attempted to enact was alſo the 
revival of a meaſure of C. Gracchus, to extend the 
rights of citizenſhip to all the inhabitants of Italy 

an 
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and it claims our particular attention, becauſe it 
ſeems to have been the immediate cauſe of the 
ſocial war. On the occaſion of agitating this im- 


portant ſubject before an aſſembly of the people 
he loſt his life, being ſtabbed by an unknown hand 
in the midſt of the meeting. The account of his 
death was received by the different Italian ſtates as 
a ſignal to arm, in vindication of what they con- 
ſidered to be their right, the privileges of Roman 
citizens; and as they now deſpaired of attaining it 
in any other way, they determined to have en 
to hoſtilities. 


There is ſome difficulty attending this ſubject. 
It is allowed, that on occaſion of the ſecond Punic 
war, when Hanibal was ſo formidable in Italy, 
the rights of citizenſhip were conceded to the allies 


of Rome *; but this was a meaſure prompted by the 


neceſſity of the occaſion. At other times the conſuls 
and the cenſors capriciouſly admitted of the votes 
of the allies in the aſſemblies of the people, as the 
particular magiſtrate happened to be diſpoſed, or 
as he might have ſome particular purpole to anſwer 
by it +. The language held by both the Gracchi 
was, that all the inhabitants-of Italy ought to be 
citizens of Rome; they pledged themſelves to this 
meaſure ; and Caius is ſuppoſed by ſome writers to 
have eſtabliſhed a law to this effect (Kk), which 


* Vertot's Hiſt, liv. x. + Ferguſon s Hiſt. vol. i. p. 310. 
(k) * And, if we may credit ſome writers, he actually ob- 

« tained the right of Roman citizenſhip for the Latins and the 

other Italian allies” Hook's Rom. Hiſt. v. ii. b. vi. eh. 


*. p. 554. 
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greatly augmented his influence in the popular. 
aſſemblies. His oppoſition to the edict of the 
conſul Fannius ſeems to be founded on the 
operation of ſuch a law, to which, by Vertot's 
repreſentation, he refers ; and I am, diſpoſed 
to believe this ſtatement from the. extremity to 
which the Italian ftates were now driven, who 
therefore appear to me to have acted from the ſenſe 
of an injury received by the deprivation of a right 
acquired, rather than from the deſirè of attaini 


a new privilege, which they had not before 
poſſeſſed. 


However that may have been, a general con- 
federacy took place among the Italian ſtates, which 
produced the moſt formidable war that Rome had 
ever experienced, and which obliged her to de- 
part from her uſual maxim, of never yielding any 
point but to an enemy ſubdued. Theſe hoſtilities 
commenced in the four hundred and nineteenth 
year of the republic. As the war was waged by 
Roman armies, Roman diſcipline, and Roman 
commanders on both ſides, it was proſecuted with 
great effect and with various ſucceſs. Whatever 
fide prevailed, the Roman relources were equally 
duniniſhed. This ſuggeſted to the {ſenate of Rome 
the expediency. of terminating their differences, 
which could only be done by giving up the point 
in diſpute, and this they determined to do with 
as good a grace as poſſible, by firſt admitting to 
the rights of citizenſhip ſuch of the Latins as had 


See page 391, and note. 


not 
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not joined in the confederacy, and by offering the 


ſame privileges to ſuch of the other ſtates as would 
lay down their, arms. The effect intended was 
ſoon produced by this meaſure; 3 the. different 
ſtates ſubmitted upon theſe terms; and the rights 
ef citizenſhipwere conceded to the whole inhabitants 


of Italy. The policy of Rome ſuggeſted that the 


Italians ſhould not be incorporated generally into 
the thirty-five tribes, which the inhabitants of the 
city compoſed, but be formed into eight addi- 


tional or ſupplementary tribes, to rank after them, 


which was for the preſent adopted. The ſocial 
war laſted upwards of two years, in the courſe of 
which Marius only acted ſubordinately, and did not 
particularly diſtinguiſh himſelf. The activity and 
gallantry of Sylla was much more conſpicuous, and 
recommended him 1 to the notice of his 
countrymen. 


In the four hundred and twentieth year of the 
republic, immediately ſucceeding the termination 
of the {ocial war, Sylla was elected conſul for the 
firſt time, and appointed to command the army 
deſtined to act againſt Mithridates king of Pontus, 
with whom it was now determined to enter into 
open hoſtilities. Theſe appointments ſhewed the 
aſcendency of the ſenate and the claſs of property. 
The diſappointed ambition of Marius upon this 
occaſion was rouſed into action, by ſeeing the 
object he had anticipated in hope attained by his 
rival and enemy. The aſcendency of the claſs of 
property being the ſource of Sylla's ſucceſs, Marius 
could only hope to fruſtrate it by gaining to the 
oppoſite 


| 
! 
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oppoſite intereſt of the claſs of perſons a prepon- 
derating influence in the commonwealth, which 
tribunitian exertion could alone effect. Among 
the tribunes of the people there was one every way 
adapted to his purpoſe. P. Sulpicius, the perſon 
alluded to, was rich, eloquent, daring, and the 
perſonal enemy of Sylla, and in theſe reſpects 
congenial to the mind of Marius; but the inter- 
courſe which took place between am was at TONE 
exrefully concealed. 8 


Sulpicius began his operations by an avowed 
4 to the meaſures of the ſenate, an effec- 
tual plan for recommending himſelf to the popu- 
hce! He is ſaid to have kept three thouſand gla- 
diators in his pay, and to have been always at- 
tended by a party of retainers ſecretly armed, whom 
he ſtyled his anti- ſenate. In the preceding year, 
or ſhortly before, a law was enacted by the tribune 
Plautius, for reſtoring and enforcing the ancient 
cuftom of all citizens remaining unarmed in the 
city, declaring the offence of wearing any weapon 
or inſtrument of death to be capital ; but this law 
it ſeems was only made to be broken (m). The 
important point which Sulpicius was eager to carry, 
and in which he was joined by all the ſupplemen- 
tary citizens from the Italian ſtates, was to alter the 


m) Plautius alſo enacted a law * far the ſelection of judges 
« [perhaps more properly juries] by which it was enacted, 


that each tribe ſhould annually elect fifteen citizens, without 


any diſtinction of rank, and that from the whole, ſo named, 


« the judges in all trials that occurred ſhould be taken. "7 . Fer- 
guſon's Rift, vol. i. p. 404. 


form 
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form of their eſtabliſhment, by ſuppreſſing the ad- 
ditional tribes altogether, and incorporating them 
along with the old citizens into the thirty-five 
original tribes. The effect of this change was ob- 
vious, and it was now fully comprehended by the 
Italians, who were therefore anxious for its accom- 


pliſnment. A day was fixed by Sulpicius to bring 


the queſtion to a deciſion before an aſſembly of the 
people, and the new citizens were invited to attend 


from all quarters. The ſenate was greatly at a 


loſs how to defeat this formidable attack, which 


drove the conſuls to the procraſtinating expedient 
of appointing by edict a ſucceſſion of holidays, 
during which it was unlawful to aſſemble the co- 
mitia. Sulpicius was not of a diſpoſition to ſuc- 
cumb under ſuch circumſtances; he aſſembled his 
partizans, proceeded to the ſenate houſe, required 
the conſuls to revoke their edict for appointing 
holidays, which impeded tlie buſineſs of the peo- 
ple, and upon their refuſal his party had imme- 
diate recourſe to their weapons, which obliged the 
ſenators to ſeek for ſafety in flight. Sylla was re- 
duced to take ſhelter in the houſe of Marius, 
where he was perſonally protected upon conſenting 
to revoke the edict in queſtion, which was accord- 
ingly done. The aſſembly in conſequence met, 
and ſanctioned the incorporation of the new citi- 
zens and freed men into the thirty-five tribes, 
which ſo much increaſed the influence of the claſs 
of perſons, that they now commanded a complete 
aſcendency in the government. Sylla left the city 
to join his army before Nola. 

| Marius 
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Marius now appeared avowedly to be the confe-. 
derate of Sulpicius. An edi& was paſſed in the 
aſſembly of the people/appointing him to the com- 
mand of Sylla's army, deſtined to act againſt Mithri- 
dates, and ſuperſeding Sylla in that appointment. 
Two officers on the part of Marius were fent to re- 
ccive charge of the army from Sylla,which, being the 
fame he had commanded in the ſocial war, was 
ſtrongly attached to him, and the officers who 
would have ſupplanted their commander were by 
the ſoldiers put to death. This act of atrocity 
occaſioned Marius to uſe repriſals in Rome upon 
ſome of Sylla's friends there, and the reſt ſled to 
Sylla's camp. | 


In the whole courſe of the Roman hiftory it chi 
appears to me, that the contentions which divided 
the community, and became latterly the occaſion 


of ſuch violent and ſanguinary meaſures, proceeded 


uniformly ſrom the ſame cauſe, the natural oppoſi- 
tion, of the claſſes of property and perſons to one 
another, unreſtrained by any controlling power in 
the. conſtitution to balance and regulate them. 
That the ſeuds between theſe clafles, in the earlier 
periods of the republic, did not go the lengths of 
murder and civil war, muſt be principally imputed 
to the habit, or the law which cuſtom eſtabliſhed, 
of the citizens never wearing arms of any kind in 
the city, which was rigidly obſerved, and which 
Put miſchief out of their power, when on many oc- 
caũons it ſeemed to be {ſufficiently kindled in their 
hearts. After the long tract of foreign war and 
conqueſt, 
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conqueſt, following the extinction of the diffe- 
rences between patricians and plebeians in reſpect to 
authority and command, conſiderable changes in 
manners were introduced by the influx of wealth 
and the increaſe of inhabitants: the diſſentions 
were the ſame, but the people had become more 
licentious and violent. Tiberius Gracchus was now 
murdered, and three hundred citizens were put to 
death with him in the fray. The number of citi- 
zens after this event ſtill continuing to increaſe, 
from the admiſſion of aliens and other cauſes, the 

diſputes between the contending claſſes added ag- 
gravation to precedent, ard multiplied exceſſes. 
Armed men were now admitted into the city; and 
upon the occaſion of the death of Caius Gracchus, 
upwards of three thouſand citizens were flain. We 
are {till to procced in the climax: the cauſe of con- 
tention continued umformly to be the ſame, the 
rivalſhip of the contending claſſes, which have 
now gone a ſtep farther, and aſſumed each to itſelf 
a leader and a general: accoutred for war and 
trained to hoſtility, they proceed regularly to de- 
cide their own civil difſentions by the ſword and 
the Javelin, and to deluge their country with the 
blood of its citizens. 


Sylla poſſeſſed in an eminent degree the talent 
of attaching military men : what fortune gave him 
he never hoarded, but was laviſh in generoſity, and 
profuſe in benefactions. His cauſe became the 
cauſe of the army he commanded; ſuch officers as 
were diſaffected to him, or averſe to his meaſures, 


having 
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having early quitted it. He directed his march 
towards Rome. The ſenate, which was now in the 
power of Marms and Sulpicius, ſent orders to ſtay 
his proceedings, which he did not regard, but con- 
tinued to advance. When within five miles of the 
city, another deputation was ſent from the ſenate, 
which Sylla pretended to obey, only to deceive his 
enemies. In the preſence of the deputies, he gave 
orders to mark out the encampment ; but as ſoon 
as they had departed, he commanded the army 
to adyance, and followed cloſe upon the deputies 
with the van of it, ſo that they were hardly arrived 
at Rome when his ſoldiers had ſeized the gates, 
and he entered at their head to take poſſeſſion of 
the city. Marius and Sulpicius, with what fol- 
lowers they could coliect, endeavoured to oppoſe 
him, and the populace from the tops of the houſes 
ſhewed a diſpoſition to fide againſt him, until a 
general conflagration was threatened, and the means 
of accompliſhing it diſplayed, upon which they 
thought proper to defiſt. The ſoldiers of Sylla then 
fucceeded in beating off their enemies, and ſoon 
made their general completely maſter of the city, 
who placed guards at the proper places, and iſſued 
the neceſſary orders for preſerving diſcipline, and 
protecting the inhabitants. 


The firſt act of Sylla was, with the authority of 
the ſenate, to declare Marius and Sulpicius ene- 
mies to their country, and to proſcribe them and 
ſet a price upon their heads. He next ſummoned 
an aſſembly of the people, whom he harangued, to 
6 prepare 
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prepare them for the inſtitutions he meant to eſ- 
tabliſh in favour of the ſenate and the claſs of 
property. All the laws enacted by Sulpicius, after 
the interruption of the feſtivals, were abrogated ; 
and it was decreed, that no future law ſhould be 
propoſed to the people until firſt approved of by 
the ſenate. All acts of legiſlation were interdicted 
in the aſſemblies by tribes ; and the election of all 
magiſtrates, and even of the tribunes of the peo- 
ple, was ordained 1n future to be be made by the 
comitia centuriata, under ſuch a modification as 
put the whole powers of the aſſembly in the fuſt 
claſs, compoſed of the moſt wealthy citizens. The 
more effectually to repreſs the tribunes, it was fur- 
ther enacted, that every perſon who ſhould hereaf- 
ter hold the office of tribune of the people, ſhould 
be thereby diſqualified from ever after exe 


any other office of magiſtracy in the ſtate (n). 


Sulpicius was ſeized and put to death. Marius 
eſcaped. His adventures have formed a fort of ro- 
mance in hiſtory, which arreſts the attention both 
of writers and readers, and need not be repeated 
here. Sylla proceeded with his army to proſecute 
the war againſt Mithridates, which he was impa- 
tient to enter upon. The ſucceeding conſuls were, 
i Cornelius Cinna and Cn. Octavius, of whom 
the former was adverſe to the intereſts of Sylla, 


(n) «© Ces propoſition de la part d'un homme qui etoit à la 
te tete de fix legions, et maitre de Rome, devinrent aufli-tor des 
* loix, Perſonne n'oſa s'y oppoſer ; ; tout plia ſous ſon autoritẽ, 


det Rome ſous ſon conſulat prit comme une nouvelle face.” 
Vertot, Hiſt. liv. x. 


+ LORE who 
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who aſſumed credit to himſelf for having permit. 
ted his election. Cinna, as ſoon as Sylla was gone, 
endeavoured to revive the law for incorporating the 
new Italian citizens into the thirty-five original 
tribes; which Sylla had reſcinded; and Octavius 
exerted himſelf to oppoſe it. Upon this occaſion, 
the two conſuls contended againſt each other in 
the comitia, not by voices, but by weapons. A 
bloody battle took place in the forum, which 
ended in favour of Octavius, who drove from 
thence, and from the city, Cinna with the whole 
body of ſurviving Italian citizens, of whom, accord- 
ing to Plutarch, near ten thouſand were flain *. 
Blefſed government, ſo deſerving of being admire 
and imitated | 


Upon the expulſion 'of Cinna from Rome, the 
ſenate conſidered his conſular appointment as for- 
feited, and elected another conſul in his place, 
Thus abandoned, he ſet up his ſtandard in Italy, 
and being countenanced by the ſtates, whoſe cauſe 
be had ſupported in the city, and ſtrengthened by 
the junction of fome detached Roman armies, he 
collected a large force, and invited Marius with his 
friends to jein him, This combination ſoon be- 
came too formidable for the oſtenſible government 
at Rome, and the city was once more menaced 
with an hoſtile attack from its citizens, in arms and 
under military diſcipline. Cinna and Marius in- 
veſted Rome; the ſupplies of proviſions were cut 
off; the ſoldiers and the ſlaves were ſeduced ta 


% 


„ Plutarch's Life of Sertorius. 
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join the invading army: the ſenate had no remedy: 
but to ſolicit mercy, to reſtore Cinna to his former 
rank, and to receive him as the chief magiſtrate, 
and the head of the republic. Whilſt the deputies: 
from the ſenate were ſoliciting the re-inſtated con- 
ſul to grant protection to the citizens, the ſtern 
Marius, who was, in fact, the arbitrator of their fate, 
ſtood by as a ſilent ſpectator, manifeſting, by the 
unbending ferocity of his look, the deadly ven - 
geance which rankled in his heart. 


The gates of the city were opened, and the cons. 
ſul entered, accompanied by a, part of his army; 
but Marius pretending to be withheld by a ſcru- 
pulous attention to the ordinances of his country, 
refuſed to proceed until he was reſtored to the 
rights of citizenſhip. The completion of this farce, 
however, was too tedious for the workings of his 
ungratified revenge, which was urgent for its 
prey; ere the votes of the affembly could be 
taken, he entered at the head of a band of aſſaſſins 
(p) who dealt death at his nod, or rather wherever 
he withheld the ſalutation of ſafety; and murder 
ſtrewed the footſteps of the tyrant with her victims. 
For five days t'ie bloody work of vengeance was 
unremittingly purſued (q). All the attached friends 

| of 


(p) © A band of about four thouſand of the ſtouteſt ſlaves, 
. * whom he had choſen to be miniſters of his cruelty.” Hooke's 
Rom. Hiſt, vol. in, page 134. | 


(q) © Among the ſignals by which Marius directed the exe- 
* cution of particular perſons, it was underſtood, that if he did 
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of Sylla, or the promoters of his meaſures, who had 
not ſaved themſelves by flight, were ſlain. His 
wife and family were eagerly ſought for; but they 
made their eſcape, with his other friends who pro- 
ceeded to join his camp in Aſia, where they re- 
ported the proceedings of his enemies at Rome. 
The diſappointed vengeance of Marius wreaked 
itſelf upon inanimate objects; the houſe of Sylla 
was razed, and his effects confiſcated. The ſenate, 
now conſiſting of ſuch members as Marius had 
ſpared, from which their political deſcription may 
be imagined, were entirely at his devotion, and 
paſſed an edi& condemning Sylla, and declaring 
him an enemy to the ſtate. The triumph of the. 
claſs of perſons was thus completed, their hero and 
patton being 1 in the plemtude of power, and hay- 

ing equally devoted their enemies and his own ta 
deſtruction. All the laws which Sylla had in- 
ſtituted, for eſtabliſhing the aſcendency of the 
ſenate and the claſs of Property, were annulled, 

and the popular ſyſtem was again revived ; but 
under the authority of maſters who were at no pains 
to conceal their tyranny. Marius and Cinna de- 


« not return a ſalute which was offered him, this was to be 
© confidered as a warrant for immediate death, In compli- 
4 ance with theſe inſtructions, ſome citizens of note were laid 
« dead at his feet; and as the meaneſt retainers of his party had 
« their reſentments as well as himſelf, and took this opportu- 
« nity to indulge their paſſions, the city reſembled a place that 
« was taken by ſtorm, and every quarter reſounded with the 
« cries of robbery, murder, and rapes. This horrid ſcene 
« continued, without intermiſſion, five days and five nights.” 
Ferg. Hiſt, vol. i. p. 428. 


clared 
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clared themſelves, without any form of election, 
to be the conſuls for the enſuing year, which was 
the four hundred and twenty - third of the repub- 
lic, if a fluctuating deſpotiſm of the worſt kind 
(as the tyrant of the claſs of perſons or the claſs of 
property was triumphant) could any longer be 
ſtyled a republic 1 | 


In the mean time Sylla carried on the war with 


- vigour and ſucceſs againſt Mithridates, ſupplying 


himſelf with reſources, increaſing his military fame, 
enriching his ſoldiers, and rivetting their attach- 
ment to his perſon and his cauſe. He felt in- 
dignant at the accounts he received of the pro- 
ceedings of his enemies at Rome, and meditated 
and avowed his intention to proſecute revenge; 
but he perſevered in his preſent enterpriſe, by 
following out the war againſt Mithridates, which 
he continued, until by repeated victories the enemy 
was glad to fue for peace, which he was as much 
diſpoſed to grant, that he might be enabled to 
turn his thoughts and his arms towards Rome. 
The principal object of his deteſtation, however, 
eicaped his projected vengeance. The hoary Ma- 
ris, either viſited with remorſe or haunted by ap- 
prehenſions, took to intemperance as a remedy 
againſt reflection, which engendered a diſeaſe that 
carried him off, on the ſeventeenth day of his ſe- 
venth conſulate, Valerius Flaccus was appointed 
his ſucceſſor, whom Cinna induced to proceed 


with an army to Aſia, to ſuperſede or ſupplant 
Sylla in the command againſt Mithridates. He 


was killed by his lieutenant, and Sylla had the 
E e 2 addreſs 
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addreſs to entice the ſoldiers who conſtituted his 
army to join his troops.—The guilty lieutenant, 
Fimbria, who had killed his general, had recourſe 
to the laſt refuge of a Roman, by putting himſelf 
to death. Thus ſtrengthened by the very means 
which was intended to ſupplant him, and plenti- 
fully ſupplied with Aſiatic FARES 
his march towards Italy. 


Cinna conſtituted Cn. Papirius Carbo his col- 
1 in place of Flaccus, without the ceremony 
of election, and they began to take meaſures for 
oppoſing Sylla. Cinna intended to tranſport an 
army into Theſſaly, to intercept his enemy there; 
but his ſoldiers were averſe to embark, and in the 
attempt to compel them a mutiny took place, and 
Cinna was flain. Carbo continued ſole conſul 
until the election for the ſucceeding. year, when 
L. Cornelius Scipio and C. Junius Norbanus were 
appointed conſuls. In this year Sylla arrived with 
his army at Brunduſium in Italy, after being 
aſſured, from a voluntary oath taken by his ſoldiers 
before their embarkation, of their attachment to 
his cauſe. He was ſoon after joined by ſeveral 
chiefs, at the head of ſmall armies, in Italy, and 
attached to the cla{f.of property, who were there- 
fore obnoxious to the preſent government at Rome, 
particularly Metellus Pius, M. Craſſus, and Cn. 
Pompey, afterwards Pompey the Great. But on 
the other hand the claſs of perſons had numerous 
and formidable armies on foot, under the auſpices 
of the preſent government, with the two conſuls 


at 
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ut their head. All Italy was involved in this gene- 
ral diſpute between the claſſes of property and per- 
ſons,” and the Italians were naturally diſpoſed to 
favour the latter, who had ſupported their preten- 
ſions to be enrolled as citizens in the thirty-five 
tribes, which made Sylla, in his negociations with 
them, engage that this privilege ſhould be conti- 
nued to them. In this year Sylla, by the inter- 
courſe which a truce admitted between his ſoldiers 
and the army of one of the conſuls, ſeduced the 
conſular army to his intereſts, and by that means 
got poſſeſſion of the perſon of Scipio, whom from 
motives of policy he releaſed. The other conſul, 
Norbanus, attacked him, but was defeated. The 
reſt of the year was ſpent by both ſides in negocia- 
tions to ſtrengthen their e in cn Sylla 
ſurpaſſed his opponents. 1973 


For the next year Papirius Ga and young 
Marius were appointed, conſuls, at the head of the 
claſs of perſons. Early in the campaign the army 
of Marius engaged that of Sylla, and after an ob- 
ſtinate action, was completely defeated. Marius 
took refuge in Præneſte, where he was cloſely be- 
fieged. Sylla, at the head of a detachment, made 
an excurſion to Rome, and entered it unoppoſed. 
He made but a ſhort ſtay, adopted ſome haſty 
mealures, and returned to his army. The ſequel 
of the war was ſpent in fruitleſs attempts to relieve 
Preneſte, which the generals under Sylla always 
repelled. Carbo and Norbanus, at the head* of 
ſeparate armies, were each of them defeated ; the 

E e 3 former 
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former was afterwards killed, and the latter was 
reduced in deſpair to kill himſelf. An army of 
Samnites under Teliſinus, whom Sylla and Pompey 
expected to have engaged near Præneſte, deceived 
them both, and proceeded directly to Rome, in 
expectation of pillaging and deſtroying the city, 
which he had nearly effected; but Sylla came in 
time to engage him before he could gain ad- 
miſſion. The event of this action was for ſome 
time doubtful : Sylla was worſted in the wing where 
he commanded; but the battle was decided in his fa- 
vour by M. Craſſus, who commanded the other wing. 
The Samnite general was killed, and the victory be- 
came complete, and was deciſive of the fate of the war. 
All the partiſans of the claſs of perſous were after 
this in rapid ſucceſſion overcome. Præneſte was 
taken, and a dreadful vengeance wreaked upon its 
defenders. Marius and a brother of the Samnite 
general Teliſinus, that they might not fall into the 
hands of their enemies, killed each other; and 
Sylla, at the head of the claſs of property, was now 
completely triumphant, 


We have ſeen how the tyrant of the ch of 
perſons conducted himſelf; we are now to ſee how 
the tyrant eſtabliſhed by the claſs of property was 
to conduct himſelf. Sylla entered Rome at the 
bead of his army. The ſenate was ſummoned to 
meet him in the temple of Bellona, adjacent to 
the Circus; and while he was haranguing them, 
a dreadful and unexpected yell from eight thou- 
ſand „in whom his army was maſſacring in 
the 
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the Circus, ſtruck the ſenators with conſternation; 
horror, and diſmay.—*® Be not furpriſed,” ſaid he 
calmly, it is but the cries of-fome wretches I 
have ordered to be executed; - and he pro. 
ceeded in his ſpeech with perfect compoſure. It 
is curious to remark. the different colouring in 
which this action is repreſented by different writers, 


in reſpect to the people who ſuffered (r); to me it 


appears ſufficient that they were men. The miniſ- 
ters of his vengeance were after this let looſe, and 
not only theſe whom he devoted met their death, 
but ſuch as were obnoxious from other cauſes to 


the deſpite, the reſentment, the avarice of theſe 


miſcreants. The work of death, which was exe- 
cuted by his order, did not fix or occupy the at- 
tention of Sylla; he was recreating with feſtive 
companions, while murder and pillage rioted at the 
diſcretion of unprincipled aſſaſſins. Some indivi- 
duals of the ſenate were ſo hardy as to interpoſe 
not to attempt to ſtay the vengeance of their ty- 


(r) * The three thouſand men formerly mentioned, who, 
« after maſſacring many of their companions, had ſurrendered 
« themſelves to him upon promiſe of their lives, he cauſed to 
« be ſhut up in a public place, together with ſome other pri- 
« ſoners (the whole number amounting to fix or eight thouſand) 
« on pretence of enliſting them in the legions. He then aſ- 
e ſembled the ſenate in the e er of Bellona,“ &c. Hooke's 
« Hiſt. vol. iii. page 159. 

About ſix or eight thouſand of thoſe who were ſuppoſed 
to be the vileſt inſtruments of the late uſurpations and mur- 
« ders, being taken priſoners in the war, or ſurpriſed in the 
* city, were, by his direction, ſhut up in the Circus, and inſtantly 

put to death,” Ferguſon's Hit. vol. i. p. 444» 
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rant—but humbly to implore he would condeſcend 
to inform them how far he meant it to extend. 
This queſtion he could only anſwer for the mo- 
ment; he publiſhed a liſt of eighty perſons whom 
he doomed to death, and whom it was the forfeit of 
life to attempt to ſave, The next day he pub- 
bſhed another liſt of two hundred. and twenty 
more. Forty ſenators and ſixteen hundred knights 
followed them, His mandates of deſtruction 
ſpread over all Italy, and not only individuals, 
but cities and nations, were proſcribed, 


Thus deſpotiſm, wearing a form the moſt hi- 
deous and deteſtable, became the immediate off. 


ſpring of the Roman republic ! The conteſts be- 


tween the claſſes of property and perſons being now 
no longer decided by voices in the comitia, but by 
arms, the influence of tribunes and civil magiſ- 
trates was ſuperſeded, and gave way to the abſolute 
authority and command of generals ; and the event 

which gave victory to either fide elevated the 
leader to arbitrary power, and raiſed to Rome a 
maſter, a deſpot, or a tyrant,. Nor could the ſyſ- 
tem once eſtabliſhed ever be changed, until it 
ended in the total ſubverſion of the government. 
The labours of the learned hiſtorian, who writes the 
hiſtory of the progreſs and termination of the Ro- 
man republic, might here have ſtopped, for hence- 
forth the republican government was at an end; 
the forms of it, which were kept up, ſerving only 
as 4 nurſery for rearing a ſucceſſion of tyrants, 


Sylla, 
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Fylla, aware of the general prejudice againſt royal- 
ty, was fearful that his deſpotiſm might be miſtaken 
for it, and therefore wiſhed to give the tyranny he 
exerciſed a conſtitutional name: the office of dic- 
tator ſuggeſted itſelf, which, when unlimited in re- 
gard to time, became an arbitrary eſtabliſhment to 
his mind. Not only all his perſonal, but all his 
political enemies, being, if not out of exiſtence, at 
leaſt out of Rome, he was ſafe to leave the city 
and join his army, that the ſenate, apparently un- 
influenced by him, might elect an inter- rex for re- 
ſtoring a conſtitutional form of government. He 
had, however, intimated the ſort of government he 
thought neceſſary, and he had offered his own ſer- 
vices, which were ſufficient hints for Valerius Flac- 
cus, who was choſen inter- rex, and who named Sylla 
dictator for an unlimited time (s). This happened 
in the four hundred and twenty- eighth year of the 
republic. The dictator ordered conſuls and the 
cuſtomary magiſtrates to be choſen, to act under 
his authority. Among the candidates for the con- 
ſulate appeared Lucretius Ofella, a diſtinguiſhed 
officer of his army, who had rendered him eſſential 
ſervice, but whom Sylla interdicted to ſtand for 
that appointment; notwithſtanding which Ofella 


(s) „Valerius, having convened the people, propoſed 
and paſſed a law, which not only conſtituted Sylla dictator 
cc for an unlimited time, but likewiſe ratified every thing he 
had formerly done, and gave him a full and uncontroulable 
& power over the lives and fortunes of his fellow-cirizens. * 
Hooke's Hiſt. vol. iii. p. 162. 


One hundred and twenty years had now elapſed ſince the 
Jaſt nomination of a dictator. 


continued 
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continued to ſolicit the votes of the comitia, which 
the dictator obſerving, ſent a centurion to put him 
to death, who executed his commiſſion. The 
people ſeized the centurion, and brought him be- 
ye the dictator for puniſhment. * He acted by 

my order,” exclaimed Sylla, and gave them to 
vnderſtand, that thus all OT periſh mp 0 
to diſregard his inſtructions. 


This example anſwered the 7 of a com- 
mentary, fully and completely to explain the na- 
ture of the government he had eſtabliſhed, which, 
under republican names, was a finiſhed deſpotiſm, 
and which but to murmur at was to be deemed a 
capital offence. With the lands which had been 
confiſcated he rewarded his army, who were thus 
transformed from ſoldiers into opulent landholders. 
He added ten thouſand new citizens, from the 
ſlaves of perſons proſcribed, to the city rolls, mix- 
ing them into all the twenty-five tribes under the 
name of Cornelii, which indicated the family to 
whom they owed their freedom, and ſerved as a 
pledge of their future attachment. He filled up 
the vacancies in the ſenate, and augmented - the 
number of this body to five hundred, taking the 
«© new members from the equeſtrian order, but 
leaving the choice of them to the people *.“ 
From the preſent ſtate of the equeſtrian order 
(ſixteen hundred of whom had been proſcribed) he 
run little riſk in giving way to a popular election 


* Ferg, Hiſt, v. i. p. 451. | 
of 
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of ſenators, which this circumſtance ſtrongly in- 
dicates to have been Minto as conſtitu · 
tional (t). | 


Haying adopted theſe meaſures, which had 
principally a reference to the preſervation of his own 
authority, his next ſtep was to eſtabliſh the com- 
plete aſcendency of the claſs of property, which had 
protected and ſupported him in his ſucceſsful uſur- 
pation, by reſtoring to them the full extent of their 
original influence in the ſtate, to the humiliation 
and depreſſion of their rivals and opponents the 
clafs of perſons. All the powers of legiſlation he 
confined to the aſſemblies by centuries. He ap- 
propriated to the efficient members of the ſenate 
all juridical authority, by reſtricting to their body 
the appointment of judges, or juries, for deciding 
cauſes tried before, the pretor. He confirmed the 
executive powers of the ſenate in the deſtination of 
officers on command ; and he confined ſuch nar- 
rowly to the limits which were aſſigned them. 
But aboye all he directed his attention to render 
the tribunitian appointment, which had been fo 
active in extending the authority of the claſs of 
perſons, non- effective in the ſtate. He reduced 
the whole privileges of the tribunes to their original 
veto againſt any meaſure that might be deemed op- 
preſſive to the people. He took from them the right 
they had acquired to harangue the people, and topro- 


(t) This conduct of Sylla appears to me a ſtrong preſump- 
tion, that when any number of new ſenators were appointed, 
they were named or choſen by the people. See pages 170 & 171. 
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pound laws; and he inftituted a reſtriction altoge- 
ther new, which obliged the people to elect their 
tribunes from among the members of the ſenate. 
This was not all : he further ordained, that the ap- 
pointment of tribune of the people ſhould diſqua- 
lify every, perſon who held it from ever after exer- 
ciſing any other office of magiſtracy in the ſtate, 
In addition to theſe, he made regulations reſpe&- 
ing the ſucceſſion to offices, and increaſed the 
number of prætors and queſtors. In particu- 
hr. he inftituted,,a law, making it penal to be 
found in the city with deadly weapons of any ſort. 


The ſucceeding year Sylla choſe to be elected 
one of the conſuls, continuing to retain his dictator- 
flip; and in the third year he might have been 
again elected conſul, but he declined it. What 
was ſtill more extraordinary, he choſe of himſelf to 
reſign his deſpotiſm, by giving up the dictatorſhip, 
and becoming again a private citizen. This 18 
certainly one of the moſt uncommon occurrences 
that is recorded in hiſtory. It has completely re- 
conciled Sylla to the good opinion of ſome hiſto- 
rians, by converting his tyranny into patriotiſm, and 
his murders, proſcriptions, and aſſaſſtnations into 
neceſſary ſeverity for the reſtoration of good govern- 
ment! my explanation of whoſe meaſures is, that as 
the republic of Rome afforded no means of reſtrain- 
ing the mutual encroachments of the claſſes of pro- 
perty and perſons upon each other, and as the pre- 
valence of the latter was more intolerable than that 


of the former, therefore Sylla applied the only 
practicable 
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practicable remedy, by cutting off one half of the 
ſociety, that the other might exerciſe the powers ot 
government unmoleſted. Such was the patriotiſm 
of Sylla! which he exhibited by means of ſo dange- 
rous a weapon as deſpotiſm, the efficacy of which he 
diſplayed to the ambition of his countrymen, in- 


viting the graſp of the firſt hand that had ſtrength 
to wield it. 


hut, ſay the advocates for the aſcendency of the 

claſs of property and the depreſſion of the claſs of 
perſons, he reſtored the conſtitution to its priſtine 
vigour, by lodging the powers of government in the 
hands which ought to poſſeſs them. Even granting 
this to be the ak what means did he uſe to render 
it permanent? — Edicts and inftitutions!—And 
what had edi&s and inſtitutions before availed 
againſt a defective conſtitution? He furniſhed the 
veſſel with fails and with rigging; he ſtopt up the 
leaks, and made her buoyant; ſhe floated, and in 
a ſmooth and unruffled fea ſhe might attract the 
admiration of a ſuperficial beholder ; but be nei- 
ther provided her with a rudder, nor an anchor, 


to guide her courle, or to ſecure her from danger. 
When the ſtorms aroſe, and the ocean became 


tempeſtuous, ſhe was left at the mercy of the 


elements, and could not fail to be wrecked, or to 
founder. 


A conſiderable time elapſed before the claſs of 


perſons began to recover the ſhock they had now 
received, which was by far the ſevereſt they had yet 
experienced. When the influence of the claſs of 


property 
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property had, by a long- continued and ſucceſsful 
tract of war, become eſtabliſhed, the intermiſſion, 
or the abatement, of foreign hoſtility, at laſt enabled 
the claſs of perſous to riſe into conſideration, to 
make encroachments on their rivals, and by the in- 
fluence and the guidance of Tiberius Gracchus, al- 
moſt to overpower them, when a convulſion of the 
ſtate, which ended in the death of the tribune, with 
three hundred of his accomplices, reſtored the aſ- 
cendency again to the claſs of property. For ſome 
time the claſs of perſons were depreſſed; but it was 
not long when they once more began to revive, 
and to afſume, under Caius Gracchus, an aſcen- 
dency {till more threatening to their rivals than the 
former. Another convulſion of greater effect than 
the laſt proved fatal to the demagogue and three 
thouſand of his abettors. The claſs of property were 
thereby re- inſtated in a decided ſuperiority, which, 
however, they held but for a ſtated time. Like 
the fabled hydra, the claſs of perſons again reared 
its many heads, and through the changes intro- 
duced by time, began to arm its numerous hands. 
Each of the claſſes now put on the habiliments of 
war, and aſſumed a general for its leader; and the 
ſucceſs of either party eſtabliſned equally a tyrant 
over their country; ſlaughter followed in the train 
whichever ſide prevailed! but Sylla, at the head of 
Property, was ultimately victorious, Dreadful was 
the deſolation that took place among his oppo- 
nents: the vigour of the claſs of perſous was totally 
cut off, and the refuſe only left. Satiated at laſt 
with the abuſe of arbitrary power, after eſtabliſhing 
due 
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the claſs of property in full poſſeſſion of the whole 
authority of the ftate, the tyrant of his country 
reſigned his ſuperiority, and retired to a private ſta- 


tion. Praiſed by all for his forbearance, and by 


ſome for the tranſitory ſyſtem he had eſtabliſh- 
ed (which was but the triumph of the diviſion 
of the community he eſpouſed) the example which 
his conduct exhibited proved fatal to his country, 
the ſucceſs of his enterpriſe raiſing in the minds of 
many the deſire to occupy the ſituation he had 
quitted; but few were equal to the undertaking. 


It is unneceſſary to ſay any thing here of the 
many military enterpriſes which were about this 
time carried on with ſucceſs, and which produced 
diſtinction to individuals; inteſtine diviſions in the 
ſtate had now become independent of them. Nor 
is it neceſſary to ſay more about Sylla, but that in 
the year which followed the refignation of his 
power, and which was the four hundred and thirty- 
firſt of the republic, he died. Lepidus was his 
firſt unſucceſsful imitator, or, more properly, the 
imitator of Marius, for he attempted to re-eſtabliſh 
the aſcendency of the clafs of perſous, by the abo- 
lition of Sylla's laws ; but he had neither judg- 
ment nor diſcretion for ſo great an enterpriſe, 
Even the party which he pretended to ſupport 
diſtruſted him, and he was eafily cruſhed by the 
power of the claſs of property, and the abilities of 
its leaders. 


The death of Sertorius in Spain, and the eaſy 
conqueſt of his betraver Perpenna, were events by 
which 
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which good fortune elevated the reputation of 


Pompey; and as he was returning, the nominal 
conqueror of Spain, he fell in with the wreck of 


the army of Sparticus the gladiator, which Craſſus 


had completely defeated with the loſs of its gene- 
ral, and claimed tlie merit of terminating this war 
alſo, becauſe he had put to the rout a body of 
fugitives whom he accidentally encountered, with- 
out a leader; and the people, dazzled with his ſuc- 
ceſſes, were diſpoſed to favour his pretenſions. 
This created jealouſy between Pompey and Craſſus. 
They were both competitors for the conſulate; 
but the latter perceiving that Pompey at this time 
was equally the favourite of the ſenate and the peo- 
ple, choſe to apply for his (| upport, which the other, 
whoſe leading paſſion was vanity, readily granted; 


and Crafſus and Pompey were appointed conſuls, 


in the four hundred and thirty-ninth year of the 
republic. It is to be remarked, however, that by 


this election of Pompey to the conſulate, who had 
never filled the office of queſtor, the laws of Sylla 


were infringed. A conteſt ſoon took place be- 
tween the two nominated conſuls on the delicate 
and eventſul ſubject of diſbanding their armies, 
which occaſioned dreadful apprehenſions among 
the citizens of all deſcriptions. The matter was 
at laſt accommodated; and after having triumphed 
(in breach of a conſtitutional regulation, that no 
general ſhould be entitled to a triumph after enter- 
ing the city) they mutually agreed to diſband their 
troops. 


Pompey 
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Pompey and Craſſus had both been generals un- 
der Sylla, and were fupporters of the claſs of g. 
iy; but they were now rivals for power, and they 
had recourſe, each of thein, to the claſs of perſors; 
to turn the balance in his favour. Craſſus was the 
wealthieſt man in Rome, and he availed himſelf of 
his riches to-cajole the multitude (v). He feaſted 
the whole city, and diſtributed among the poorer 
citizens as much corn as would ſupport them for 
three months. Pompey could not vie with this 
profuſion, but he did not heſitate to ſacrifice the 
intereſts of the diviſion of the ſociety he had all 
along ſupported, and the laws of his patron Sylla 
for preſerving the alcendency of the claſs of pro- 
perty, to gratify his own private ambition. He 
propounded and enacted laws which reſtored to 
the tribunes of the people all the privileges and 
powers they had formerly enjoyed (w); and he re- 
moved from the body of the ſenate to the equeſ- 
trian order, the right of judging cauſes in the pre: 
tor's court, which the former had rendered ſhame- 


(v) be was found to poſſeſs ſeven thouſand and one 
hundred talents, or about one million three hundred and 
« ſeventy thouſand and three hundred pounds ſterl ing.“ Fer- 
guion's Hiſt, v. ii. p. 38. 


() In vindication of this act of Pompey, Cicero obſerves, 
that it was not- poſſible to avoid this repeal of Sylla's law, 
which the people were ſo much bent upoa, This declaration 
ſeems at once to eſtabliſh the inſufliciency of his inftitutions 
to cure the radical defects of the Roman republic, and of courſe 
it expoſes the futility of Sylla's ſyſtem of reformation, for 
which he has obtained ſo much credit with ſome hiſtorians. 


Cicero de Leg. iii. 26. 
Ff fully 
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fully venal (x). In conſequence of theſe popular 
inſtitutions Pompey was, at the inſtance of the 
tribune Gabinius, and by authority of the people, 


appointed to command in the war againſt the 


pirates, in the four hundred and forty- ſecond year 
of the republic, with abſolute authority, both by 
ſea and land, to raiſe what troops, and to fit out 


what armed veſſels he choſe, to draw what money 


he might deem neceſſary from the public treaſury, 
and toemploy fifteen lieutenant-generals under his 
orders, where he could not in perſon command. 


The pirates were defeated in a naval engage- 
ment, and the object of that war accompliſhed ; 
but Pompey had eſtabliſhed an intereſt with the 
tribunes of the people and the claſs of perſons, 
which now ſupplanted the influence of every other 
perſon in the ſtate. The tribune Manilius pro- 
poſed, in the following year, that the command in 


Aſia againſt Mithridates and Tigranes ſhould be 


transferred from Lucullus to him, and that he 
ſhould ftill continue to exerciſe all the powers 
with which he was inveſted for the ſuppreſſion of 
the pirates. This was to render him completely 
abſolute, and to invite him to the aſſumption of 
deſpotiſm. The dreadful vengeance which Sylla 


(x) Upon this . all writers are re agreed, even thoſe who 
favour moſt the ſenate and the ariſtocracy. 


« The judges ſold their votes, without hiding their is, 

& and it was grown (ſays Cicero) to an eſtabliſhed maxim, 
« that a wealthy man, how criminal ſoe ver, could not be condemned.” 
Hooke's Hiſt. vol. iti. p. 204. 
had 
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had exerciſed againft thoſe who had dared to op - 
poſe his meaſures ſeemed to congeal the patrio- 


tiſm of the ſenators on this occaſion, and to de- 


ter them from oppoſing this grant, which origt- 
nated with the claſs of perſons. Cicero diſplayed 


his oratorical powers in ſupport of it. Horten- 


ſius and Catulus were the only ſenators who had 
the courage openly to condemn it. As far as the 
defects of the conſtitution of the government went, 
the rights of the republic were by this act once 
more ſurrendered ; but the moderation of Pompey, 
or his diſinclination at this time to aſſume arbi- 
trary power, ſaved to the Romans yet a little lon- 
ger the ſemblance of a republican government, 


The attempt of Cataline and his aſſociates vio- 
lently to ſeize upon the government, was literally 
the conſpiracy of a band of ruffians, without ſup- 
port or countenance from either of the claſſes 
which naturally divided the community; it was 
a combination of wicked and diſſolute men, ſug- 
geſted by the ſucceſsful uſurpation of Sylla, and 

headed by a principal actor in the atrocities which 
his deſpotiſm had ſanctioned. The particulars of 
this conſpiracy have been ſo fully detailed by the 
magiſtrate who had the merit of ſuppreſſing it, 
and after him ſo minutely repeated by every ſuc- 
ceeding hiſtorian, that there can be little occaſion 
for inſiſting on the ſubject here. Such a treaſon 
as this was cannot be conſidered as the legitimate 
offspring of the Roman republic, excepting ſo far 
as it was a conſequence of Sylla's uſurpation, be- 
Ff 2 cauſe 
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cauſe 1t might have occurred under any govern- 
ment, and therefore the probability 1s, that if it 
had taken effect, the claſſes of property and perſons 
would have united to vanquiſh and avenge it ; 
but doubtleſs it muſt in the mean time have pro- 
duced dreadful havock in the city, which Cicero's 
vigilance and ſuſceptibility of apprehenſion happily 
prevented. The ſhare which is imputed to Cæſar 
in this plot, I do not think well ſupported ; it 
ſeems chiefly founded on this endeavours to miti- 
gate the puniſhment of the guilty, for which both 
a natural and a political reaſon may be aſſigned : 
Cæſar was of a compaſſionate diſpoſition, and his 
attempt in favour of theſe people would have the 
effect to augment his influence, by conferring an 
obligation on their friends. My principal reaſon 
for ſuppoſing him to be unconnected with the 
undertaking, is its want of ſolidity, by not reſt- 
ing on the natural diviſions of the ſtate, which 
does not tally with the ſagacity and wiſdom of 
Cæſar. 


The attempt of the tribune, P. Servilius Rullus, 
by means of an agrarian law, to eſtabliſh a decem- 
virate, and to place himſelf at the head of it, is an 
additional proof with me, that the republic at this 
time was conſidered as completely disjointed, and 
tottering to its fall. This demagogue meant to 
have carried his meaſure by the influence of the 
claſs of perſons, whom the addreſs and eloquence 
of Cicero undeceived, by a luminous expoſition of 
the 


—7 A N 
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eee eee eee n 
ing project (y). 


I come now to the deciſive meaſures of C. Julius 
Cæſar, compared to whom his competitors and his 
cotemporaries were but as children. His predilec- 
tion for the claſs of perſons, as the foundation and 
prop of his future elevation, early manifeſted itſelf. 
Not long after the death of Sylla, he reftored the 
ſtatue of Marius, crowned by victory, which the 
temporary tyrant had removed, in a ſtyle of mag- 
nificence and beauty that delighted the multi- 
tude, and when queſtioned on · this ſubject in the 
ſenate, he defended the meaſure, and ſucceſsfully 
vindicated his own conduct. He obtained the 
repeal of Sylla's implacable law, which rendered 
the children of the perſons he had proſcribed ineli- 
gible to hold any appointment under government; 
and by correcting this cruel act of deſpotiſm, he 
added greatly to the ſtrength and numbers of his 
own friends and ſupporters in the ſtate. He ſoon 
reaped the fruits of m n and had an om 


00 The purpoſe of this law was, to create a Lee 
« or ten commiſſioners, with abſolute power, for five years, over 
« all the revenues; to diſtribute them at pleaſure to the citizens ; 
« to ſell and buy what lands they thought fit; to determine' 


e the rights of the preſent: poſſeſſors ; to require an account” 
« from all the generals abroad, excepting Pompey, of the ſpoils 


* taken in their wars; to ſettle colonies whereſoever they 


„ judged proper, and particularly at Capua; and, in ſhort, to 
6 command all the money e * 1 
Hiſt, vol. iii. p. 287. KEE, 


* Ff 3 portunity 
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portunity of eſtimating the extent of his influence, 
by obtaining, through the favour of the people, in 
oppoſition to Catulus and other formidable com- 
petitors, the office. of high pontiff. In the four 
hundred and forty- ſeventh year of the republic he 
was appointed prætor, and in conſequence ſuc- 
ceeded to the command in farther Spain, where he 
had an opportunity of exerciſing his military ta- 
lents, and of recruiting his exhauſted finances, which 
paved the way to his attainment of the conſulate, 
in the four hundred and fiftieth vent of the re- 
public. 


Pompey at this time, having returned and 
triumphed for his conqueſts in Aſia, was living 
with pompous reſerve and dignified ſuperiority in 
Rome; oppoſed to him as a rival for the favour 
of the ſenate was Craſſus, whoſe great wealth 
counterbalanced the elevated character and ſplen- 
did reputation of Pompey. Theſe patrons of the 
claſs of property Cæſar had the addreſs to convert 
-into tools for his own aggrandizement, while he 
continued to cultivate the confidence of the claſs 
of perſons. The oppoſition of the ſenate to his 
elevation to the conſular appointment was over- 
come through their influence, and by the ſame 
means he carried a popular law, which deſtined 
the Campamian and other public lands as a provi- 
ſion for Pompey's ſoldiers, and other needy citi- 
zens who had families. The eſtabliſhment of this 
act came to be a trial of ſtrength between the 

| claſſes 
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claſſes ” property and perſons; and it was not car- 
ried without open violence in the comitia, where 
Ceſar's party was triumphant, in contempt of the 
Inſtitution of a permanent faft, adopted by his col- 
league and opponent Bibullus on purpoſe to thwartt! 
it. The device Marius and Saturninus was on 

this occaſion reſorted to, compelling the ſenators to 
ſwear to the ſupport of this law, under the pain of 
exile or death (z). In the violence of theſe proceed- 
ings Pompey and Craſſus divided the odium with 

Cæſar; but the whole merit of the meaſure to- 
wards the ect of 22 oopge reſted eg with bim | 
On bt | T 


3 eſtabliſhed: this 3 e 
for his popularity, he proceeded to follow the ex- 
ample which had been ſet by Pompey in attain- 
ing unprecedented authority and command +, by 
having bis appointment to the province of Ciſal- 
pine Gaul for five years propoſed by one of the 
e and ratified by the people; an if at this 


(z) * Pour } prevenir fe que ſes ſucceſſeurs . cette dignich © 

«« pourroient entreprendre contre la diſpoſition de cette loi, il 
en fit paſſer une ſeconde qui obligeoit le ſenat entier, et 
tous ceux qui parviendrojentz quelque magiſtrature, de faire 
« ſerment de ne Jamais rien propoſer au prejudice de ce qui” 
« ayoit Et& arrete dans les aſſembles du peuple pendant ſon 

% conſulat, Ce fut par une precaution ſi habile qu'il ſat 
« rendre les fondemens de ſa fortune fi ſürs & fi, durable, que 
« dix annees d'abſence et tous les movais offices de ſes en- 
„ vieux & de ſes ennemis, ne wan , 
Vertot, Hiſt, liv. xiii, | © ( 


+ See page 434. 


* 
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tinte his intention was to ſeize upon the governs ' 
ment of his country, he improved upon the con- 
dudt of Sylla, by poſſeſſing a province ſo much 
more at hand, and employing his army on a ſervice 
better calculated for forming hardy ſoldiers. What 
he had mort immediately in vie was, to acquire 
military renown and riches; which were at this time 
eſſential to pre- eminence at Rome, whether as a 
diſtinguiſhed citizen or a rulerl For the attain- 
ment of his purpoſes he formed the league; which 
has been called the triumvirate, with Pompay and 
Craſſus, thoſe rivals for power, whom be was at 
pains to reconcile to each other; but his reliance 
was chiefly upon Pompey, to whom he gave his 


daughter in marriage as the: bond: of a more inti- 
mate connection; u.. id 10} 


"Cefar began nis operations Un, Gaul in in the four, 
hundred and fift '-firſt year © of the republic, in 
which he very too Mn Uiſlinguilhed himſelf by. bril- 
hant victories 22 C0 nqueſts; Pomp ey in the 
mean time attaſned and exerciſed extraordinary 


powers at Rome (4), which, re-kindled the jealouly 


(a) In che year 696 [of the city] he was inveſted, on che 
«« propolab of Cicero, whoſe motion was approved of By the fe- 
nate, with an abſolute power for five years over alf the pub- 
«< dic ftores and corn rents of the empite, by which means al 
«thoſe who: were concerned in the naval, the commercial, 
<:and landed intereſt, became his tributaries and dependant-. 
*+Anaqther law, propoſed at the fame time by the tribune Meſ- 
nis, gave him the additional power-of ratfing what fleets and 

mere - fit; with a greater command through all the 


+ provinces, than their proper goyernors bad in Wen 5 Hooke's 
Hiſt, vol. iv. page 1. 


+. 4 t 1 
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of Craffus, whoſe enmity apainſt Pompey aglin 


broke forth, An interview of the three took place 


at Lueca, in the four hundred and fifty-third year 
of the republic, where matters were accommodated, 


and a" plan of meaſures reſolved upon. Pompey 


and Crafſus obtained the conſulate for the ſucceed- 


wn year; and in conſequence the following allot- 
ment of provinces was carried: Spain and Africa, 
were affigned to Pompey, and Syria to Craſſus, 
each for five years; and Czfar's command in Gaul 
was Enfirmed to him for an additional period, of 
five ears (3) ae Hes 


Sin eien a 0990 a 

. As a picture of the Jate. of the _ at thi Bn 2 
beg leave to ſubjoĩn Doctor Ferguſon account of this tranſ- 
ackion in the comitia. 

% On the day that this motion was made in che aſſembly, 
„% Marcus Cato, by means of the tribunes Atteius Capito and 
Acquilius Gallus, obtained leave to addreſs the people. He 
« enfdeayaured to diſappoint. the purpoſe; of the meeting, by 

«occupying ſo much of their time as tu prevent their coming 

*. to any deciſion. Being commanded lence; and perſiſting 


0 to ſpeak, he was ordered by Trebonius ſinto cuſtody. In this 


« manner, however, the firſt day was nn wo NY 
2 adjourned to the next morning. | 
5 The tribunes Atteius and Gallus, ſulpeclig ak ed 


*«. might be uſed to exclude them from the aſſembly which was 


«then to be held, took meaſures: tor ſecure their admiſſion. 
«« For this purpoſe Gallus remained all night in the ſenate 
c hauſe, which fronted the comitia or place of aſſembly. But 
this device was turned agai nt himſelf, the oppoſite party 
« having placed a guard to confine him in that place during 
** the greater part of the following day. His colleague At- 
& teins, with Cato, Favonius, and ſome others, eluded the 
«« parties that were placed to intercept them, and found their 
* way to the place of aſſembly, When the queſtion was put, 

« Cato, 


” p * 
— 9 & 1 * by 'r * 777 
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The military exploits of Cæſar, the battles, the 
ſieges, the negociations, the difficulties overcome, 


the dangers eſcaped, the conqueſts acquired, and, 
confirmed, have been recerded. by bis own pen, 
and have eſtabliſhed his military, reputation above 
that of all preceding commanders, x and beyond, the, 
hopes or the expectations of all ho haye followed | 
or may hereafter follow him. His renown. clevated.. 
th hopes of his friends and his party, and occa- 
fioned jealous apprehenſions to, the members. of the 

e and the claſs of propert in general, and to 
Fompey in particular, whoſe laurels. were withered 
by its effulgence. By this time two events had 
happened, which greatly changed the relative ſitua- 
tion of Cæſr and Pompey.” Julia, tlie daughter 
of Czfar and the wite of Pompey, had. died; and 
Craſlius had likeuiſe eſſen: in the war he carried on 


be $1994 F. f, to mn ve 0160 nnn 
* Cato being — into view by choſe eee 

<<; ere about him, gave an alarm that it thundered, an inti- 
, mation ever held by che religious cuſtoms of the Romans to 
«©: be-ominouns, and ſufficient to ſuſpend their procedure in auy 
i buſineſs of ſtate. He was, however, on this occaſion forced 
from the comitium with the ſlaughter of ſome of his friends, 
« who reſiſted the force that was employed againſt them. 
About the ſame time the tribune Aquilius was wounded in 
« forcing his way from the ſenate houſe, and a great concourſe 
* of people was forming round him as he flood bleeding in 
«the ftreets. Violence to the perſon of a tribune was ſtill 
„ conſidered with religious horror, and the conſuls, in whoſe 
4 behalf this tumult had been raiſed, fearing the conſequence 
« of ſuffering ſuch a ſpectacle to remain in the view of the 

«« people, ordered the multitude to withdraw, and removed 
« the tribune, ſtill bleeding of his EG from the __ 

« view. eee 5 _ vol. ii. p. * [£12 
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with the Parthians. The two quondam friends, 
whom the ſuperior addreſs of Cæſar, for his own 
purpoſes, had united, being now ſeparated into 
diſtinct and oppoſite intereſts, ſoon became irritable 
rivals and implacable enemies. The ſenate and 
the claſs of property adopted Pompey, the claſs of 
perſons placed their reliance upon Cæſar. Such, 
without entering into the minutiæ of the conteſt, 
was its general reſult, depending upon the conſti - 
tutional defects of the Roman republic, and the 
examples which had been recently exhibited in the 
ſucceſsful tyrannies of Marius and Sylla, to whom, 
and particularly the laſt, and not to Cæſar, muſt 
principally be imputed the ſubverſion of that moſt 
imperfect of all cl governments, the Roman re- 
M nid nyt N 


The events of the civil war are OT un- 
folded and detailed in the elaborate page of hiſtory; 
there is no occaſion for a repetition of them here; 
ſucceſs attended the fide where ſuperior talents and 
capacity appeared ; and Czfar, at the head of the 
claſs of perſons, became the maſter of Rome. No 
cruelty, no proſcriptions followed; forgiveneſs to 
enemies was the policy of this humane and accom- 
pliſhed conqueror. To me it appears evident, that 
clemency and magnanimity were attributes of his 
nature, notwithſtanding the allegations of the hiſ- 
torian of the progreſs and termination of the re- 
public, who makes all his virtues to have been arti- 
ficial and aſſumed. Cæſar muſt have exerciſed a 
yery extraordinary command of temper indeed to 

have 
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have upheld for ſo long a time, and upon ſo many 


I 


trying occaſions; with ſuch uniform conſtancy, this 

affectation of humaniky ant genetoſity! After the 
ſuppreſſion of the war in Aﬀrica, this hiſtorian re- 
marks, khat, having ſufftciently provided for the 
4 reptitation of dle nency, he now made a freer uſe 
of his ſword, ahd die dipped his hands with 
„ess ſeruple irt ttte blood of his enemies. He 
goes on to obſerve, that Catfar matle à ſpeeth;/© in 
4 which he thanked the colony of Utica for tir 
faithful attachment to his cauſe, but ſpoke 'of 
4 three hundred Roman citizens who had contri-- 
4 buted to ſupport the war againſt him; in terms 
<4 which ſufficiently ſhewed that he was no longer 
to court the reputation of mercy. Appian fays, 
© that as many of them as fell into his hands were 
by his order put to death. Hirtius relates, that 
« he only confiſcated their effects, and; that this. 
& ſentence was afterwards. changed into a limited 
« fine, amounting in all to two hundred thouſand 
6 ſeſtertia, or about a million and a half ſterling, 
« to be paid in three years at Ax ſeparate pay» 
ments. This ſtory ſeems to be told in con- 
firmation of the hiſtorian's preceding aſſertions 
about the free uſe of Cæſar's  fevord, and dipping his 
hands in the % of his enemies. But if the cir- 
cumſtances ſo particularly ſtated by Hertius were 
true, the Roman merchants were not put to death, 
as reported by Appian; and the cruelty of Cæſar 
in this inſtance is reduced merely to the words he 


V Vol. iii. page 3. 
5 made 
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made uſe of in his ſpeech, which, by the report of 
the hiſtorian, muſt have been of tremendous import! 
No blood was ſhed on this occafion, unleſs money, 
by the hiſtorian, be deemed the blood of merchants. 
The death of Afranius and Fauſtus Sylla, who were 
killed in a mutiny or riot of the troops, which is 
ſuppoſed to have been ſanctioned by Cæſar, is the 
only other ſpecialty condeſcended upon by the hiſ- 
torian in ſupport of his allegation, which in other 
reſpects is left to reſt upon the general aſſertion 
contained in the following ſtatement : Many 
* who ſurrendered themſelves were ſpared ; but 
<« moſt of thoſe who, in their attempt to eſcape, 
fell into the enemies hands, either killed them- 
* ſelves, or by Cæſar's order were put to death *.” 
The general aſſertion of Cicero upon this ſubject I 
apprehend to be much better founded, that the 
« citizens which the republic loſt were carried off 
by the common chance of war, and not through 
« any reſentment of the conqueror (c).“ 


All writers on the ſubject of the Roman repub- 
lic have obſerved, that the ſtate was divided into 
two oppoſing parties contending for aſcendency, 
which they have. diſtinguiſhed in different periods 
of the hiſtory by different names, but which were 
at all times eſſentially and uniformly the ſame, viz. 
the claſſes of property and perſons. The ſuppoſition 
of theſe writers 1s, that the rights of government 


* Ferguſon's Hiſt, vol. iii. page 3. 


(e) « Quos amiſimus cives, eos martis vis perculit, non ira 
« victoriz.”* Cicero pro Marcello. 


muſt 


— 
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muſt belong excluſively either to the one or the 
other of theſe parties; and after having made their 
election, and fixed their creed, they manufacture 
characters and circumſtances to quadrate with 
their political opinions, affixing the idea of liberty 
and good government unalienably to that party 
which their prejudice favours (Dp). I hope the 
reader is Prepared togo along with the obſervation, 
that both opinions are nearly in the ſame degree er- 
roneous, and that truth and juſtice lies in the 
middle ſtate between them. If the principles laid 
down in the work, to which this review is an ap- 


pendage, be juſt, and if the reaſoning contained in 


the preceding pages be well founded, the mainte- 
nance of civil liberty (combining the ſecurity of 


property and the preſervation of perſonal freedom) 


can only exiſt where the claſſes of property and 
perſons have an equal ſway in the enactment of 
laws for the government of the community; and I 
think it muſt appear very clearly, that for the eſ- 
tabliſhment and preſervation of ſuch an equipoiſe, 
hardly any conſtitution of government could be 
worle calculated than that of the Roman republic, 


(v) It is curious to contraſt the repreſentations of the hiſto- 
rian of the progreſs and termination of the Roman republic 
with thoſe of Mr. Hooke, the author of the moſt extenſive Ro- 
man hiſtory in the Engliſh language; each ſtyles the diviſion 
of the ſiate which he favours the legal government, and flig- 
matiſes the oppoſite party with the appellation of a faction. 
The language of abuſe, which is applied by the one to the po- 
pular party, is often expreſſed in the very ſame terms by the 
other againſt the ſenate and the ariſtocracy. 


from 
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from its want of a 28 regulating and 0 
power. 


The prejudice of the hiſtorian of the progreſs 
and termination of the republic in favour of an 
ariſtocracy, has diſpoſed him to pardon Sylla's atro- 
cities, becauſe he reſigned his deſpotiſm, and eſta- 
bliſhed the ſenate and the claſs of property (his 
own party) in full poſſeſſion of the government 
but the nature of the Roman republic would not 
admit ſo crazy a ſtructure to ſtand; we have the 
opinion of. Cicero, that the people, or the claſs 
of perſons, would prevent it, who therefore vindi- 
cated Pompey (a creature of Sylla's) for being the 
firſt to overturn this ſyſtem of his patron, by reſtor- 
ing all the privileges and powers of the tribunes of 
the people. Yet after this, and after the ſucceſs- 
ful uſurpation which Sylla had exhibited to the 
imitation of his countrymen, the republic is treated 
by the hiſtorian as if actually exiſting in full vigour 
and perfection, that he might impute the whole 
guilt of its ſubverſion to Cæſar. The truth is, 
that the republic, which was at beſt a moſt defec- 
tive ſyſtem of civil government, having a natural 
tendency to deſtroy itſelf, received its mortal 
wound from Marius and Sylla. After their ſuc- 
ceſsful uſurpations, the ambition of any individual, 
who had the capacity and the inclination, was in- 
vited to ſubdue it by the ſame agency of its con- 
tending claſſes which they had employed. Cæſar 
and Pompey were exactly circumſtanced like Ma- 
rius and Sylla. Cæſar became completely victo- 

rious; 
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rious; but he did not, like Marius or Sylla, murder 
all his opponents. His diſpoſition or his - pohey 
led him to ſpare and to forgive them (E). 


When we read the account of Cæſar's tranſac- 


tions, and compare them with the tranſactions of 


Marius and of Sylla before, and of Auguſtus and 
Anthony ſo immediately after, we can hardly ima- 


gine that the ſame age, the ſame country, and the 


fame people, are the ſubjects of the hiſtorian's pen, 
ſo different is the complexion they diſplay !—In 


the one, compaſſion, urbanity, forgiveneſs of inju- 


ries, and all the mehorations of civilized life, ſeem 
univerſally prevalent ; in the others, the utmoſt 
rage of ſavage ferocity, unbridled licentiouſneſs, 


unſated revenge, proſcription, and murder, deform 


and diſgrace the human ſpecies. It muſt be con- 
ceded, that the merit of this mighty difference de- 
pended ſingly upon the character of Czfar; who 


then can judge of the unaccompliſhed intentions 


of ſuch a man? 


Cæſar was received at Rome with gratulations 
from all orders of the ſtate. The ſenate vied with 


(s) © The meaſure which of all others contributed moſt to 
% the honour of Cæſar, did we ſuppoſe him entitled to the 
« powers he aſſumed, was the general indemnity which he 
granted to all who had oppoſed him. Some he even em- 
« ployed in the adminiſtration of government.” “ To the 


„ widows of many who died in oppoſition to himſelf he re- 


« ſtored their portions, and gave their children part of their 
«« patrimony. He replaced the ſtatues of Sylla and Pompey 


„ which the populace, i in flattery to himſelf, had thrown down,” 
Terz. Hiſt, vol. ii. p. 30. 
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the people in conferring honours and dignities up- 
on him. Like Sylla, he was appointed dictator; 
tie was alſo appointed cenſor, under the deſigna- 
tion of præfectus morum ; and he was allowed to 
nominate ſome officers of the ſtate, who had for- 
merly been elected by the people. The eloquence 
of Cicero was employed to give expreſſion to that 
adulation which diſgraced the Roman character, 
and marked the people who could uſe it as only fit 
to be governed by a tyrant “. 


The admirers of Sylla's character oppoſed to that 
of Cæſar ſay, Why did not Cæſar, like Sylla, refign 
the government he had aſſumed, and re-eſtabliſh 
the republic? If he had done ſo, and acted upon 
Sylla's principles, he muſt have veſted all the 
powers of government in that party to wluch he 
owed his elevation, which would not much have 
gratified the admirers of Sylla. Indeed, whatever 
may have been his intentions, it is clearly my opi- 
nion, that he could not poſſibly have eſtabliſned a 
worſe or a leſs ſecure ſyſtem of civil government 
than the republic was at this period of its exiſtence. 

There might have been hopes of a better eſtab- 
liſhment from his life; by his death, as it was ac- 
compliſhed, there could be none. But it would bg 
well upon this occaſion to reflect what time was 
left to Cæſar for the manifeſtation of his inten- 
tions. In the four hundred and fixty-firſt year of 
the republic, the battle of Pharſalia was fought. 
In the three following years Cæſar was employed in 
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ſubduing his enemies in Egypt, in Africa, and in 
Spain; and he was not of a diſpoſition to leave any 
undertaking unfimiſhed., In Auguſt of the year 
four hundred and fixty-four, he returned from 


Spain. Some time was ſpent in triumphs and feſ- 


tivals for his victories, the ſenate having voted a 
fupplication of fifty days. On the 1des of March, 
in the following year, he was murdered. Only 
feven months were allowed for Czfar to act or to 
reſolve. Had Sylla ended his exiſtence before the 
reſignation of his dictatorſhip (which was as ſudden, 
as ĩt was unexpected) how would his character have 
blackened the page of hiſtory. | 


With Cæſar, clemency departed from the domi- 
nions of Rome; the conſpirators manifeſted them- 
{elves to be the claimants for power and domina- 
tion; the ſpirit of Marius and Sylla revived, and 
their example of murders and proſcriptions was 
followed, until the ſelf-deſtroying republic ſettled 
at laſt, by a very natural progreſſion, 1nto an unre- 
ſiſted and permanent deſpotiſm. 
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N. B. The F igures denote the Pages referred te, 


* 


A. ; 
4 Grarian law, the cauſe of an 
inſurrection, 261, 262. 
—— claim to, deſiſted from, 264. 
—— propoſed by Caſſius, explained, 
222. | 
—— decree of the ſenate in favour 
of, 224. 
—— claim to, renewed, 228, 230, 
238, 263, 299. ; 
— abandoned by the rich ple- 
beians, 240. 
—— claim to, ſilenced by a pro- 
' poſed colony to Antium, 241. 
—— cauſes for agitating it fre- 
quently, 302. 
— of Licinius Stolo, called the 
Licinian law, 328. | 
— renewed by T. Gracchus, 378. 
Albans adopted by the Romans, 169. 
Agriculture the only art of the Ro- 
mans, 187. | 
Aliens excluded from citizenſhip,169. 
Agrippa, Menenius, his death, 229. 
—— conſul, thwarts the eſtabliſh- 
ment of laws, 165. | 
Ancus Martius, his limited authority 
as king, 169. | 
Anti Senate, retainers of Sulpicius 
ſo Ryled, 410. 
Antium taken by T. Quintius, 241. 
Ahala Serwilius puts Mælius to 
death, 288. 
— milita 
nelius JiGator; 306. 
Ambaſſadors ſent from Rome to 
Cluſium and the Gauls, 313. 
Ambuſtus, M. Fabius, aſſiſts to eſtab- 
liſh plebeian conſuls, 327. 


| 


| 


tribune, names P. Cor- | 


ö 


N 


| 


Antiochus, king of Syria, hoſtilities 
with, 368. | 

Attalus leaves his deminions and 
treaſure to the Romans, 321. 

Albinas, conſul, is foiled by Jugur- 
tha, 400. 5 

Aſſemblies of the people convoked 
by their tribunes, 210. 

— jegillate, 216, 348. 

Arms prohibited to be worn in the' 
city, 410. 

never worn in the early pe- 
riods of the republic, 412. 

Ariftocracy, its effects in deſtroying 
the monarchy, 219. 

Arbitrary power attempted by Sp. 
Caſſius, 221. | 

— by Mzlivs, 287. 

— by M. Nlanlius, 318. 

— by M. Herdonius, 254. 

— effected by Marius, 417. 

—— by Sylla, 422. 

— by Czlar, 448. : 

Auſpices, laws annulled for want 
of 466. | 

Army, Roman, behaves ill under 
Claudius, 238. 

— influenced by Virginius, 274. 

—— adviſed by Valerius and Ho- 
ratius, 278. 

—— a Roman, ſubdued by Jugur- 
tha, 400. 

Ajiatics eahly vanquiſhed by the 
Romans, 368. * 
Apparitor of the tribunes puniſhed 

y the conſuls, 260. 
Atratinus, C. Semp. conſul, errs in 
military conduct, 295. 
— is proſecuted by Canuleius, 
and fined, 299. 
6 2 Artificial 
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Artificial diviſion of the community 
yields to the natural, 325. 

Jwentine, Mount, applied for, and 
obtained by the people, 259. | 

Augurs appointed from plebeians, 352. 

B. 

Bankers, public, appointed to re- 
lieve debtors, 344. | 

Barbarians alarm the Romans, 403. 

—— defeated by Marius and Catu- 
lus, ibid. 

Battles, the detail of, endleſs in the 
Roman hiltcry, 352. | 

— one between two conſuls in 
the forum, 416. 

Bellutus Sicinius, a leading dema- 
gogue at Mons Sacer, 199. 

— ds appointed one of the firſt tri. 
bunes, 202. 

—— condemns Coriolanus, 214. 

Brennus, the Gaul, beſieges Cluſium, 
313. 

—— defeats the Romans---takes 
Rome, 314. 

is deieated by Camillus, 31 5. 

Brutus, Junius, by aboliſhing mo- 
narchy ſupplants liberty, 276. 

—— forms the Roman repubur, 178. 

— is killed by Aruns Tarquin, 
180. 

— L. Junius, a le ding dema- 
gogue at Mons Sacer, 199. 

— his praite ot the monarchy, 201. 

is choicn one of the firſt wi- 

bunes, 202. | 

over-reaches the conſul Gega- 
neus, 209 

— miſleads Coriolanus, 214. 


C. 
Calſius, Sp. Viſcellinus, conſul at the 


ſeceſſion to Mons Sacer, 197. 
— atffects popularity and arbitrary 


power, 221. 


— is condemned and executed, 


226. 
Capitol ſeized by Herdonius, 2 54. 
blockaded by the Gauls--- 


ved by Manlius, 315. 


Canuleius, tribune, proſecutes C. 
Sempronius Attratinus, 299. 
Cavalry obtain pay, 308. 


Claudius, App. his reception at Rome, 
Mor ne attacked by the people, 
3 opinion of 1 plebeians, 
* Sis conduct on the ſeceſſion to 


Mons Sacer, 198. 

propoſes an agrarian law, 224, 

— the 2. fuggeſts diviſions 
among the tribunes, 228. 

— is appointed conſul, 235. 

— dccimates his army, 238, 

— his death, 239. | 

—— 3d. is appointed firſt or chief 
decemvir, 266. - 

— his ſecond appointment as de- 
cemvir, 269. | 

—— aſſembles the ſenate, 271. 

— his death, 279. | 

— 4th. military tribune, gets 
conſuls choſen, 294. 

— 5th. adviſes the ſenate how to 
elude the agrarian law, 299. 

Carus, detects a plot of the tri, 
bunes, 252. 

—— his conduct againſt Herdo- 
nius, 255. 

his conduct to the decemvirs 

in ſenate, 272. 

propoſes appointing military 
tribunes, 284. 

Cæſar, C. Julius, unjuſtly accuſed 
with Cataline, 436. 

his abilities, conduct, popu- 
larity, ſucceſs, 437. N 

— gains Pompey and Craſſus to 
ſecond his views, 438. 

— ds appointed to Ciſalpine Gaul, 
439. 

forms the triumvirate with 
Pompey and Craſſus, 440. 

— his conqueſts and victories in 
Gaul, 442. ; 

—— his ſucceſs in the civil war, 
and conduct, 443. | 

— his conduct compared with 
that of Marius and Sylla, Auguſ- 
tus and Anthony, 447, 448, 449 


== his death, 450. 


Cenfus 


Canſus inſtituted by Servius Tul- 
lius, 173. 

—— one appointed, 344. 

Centuries, citizens divided into, 173. 

—— aſſemblies by theic powers, 
173, 216. 

— legiſlation confined to, by 
Sylla, 415, 427. 
Camillus, M. Furius, appointed mi- 

litary tribune, 309. 

—— appointed dictator--takes Veia, 
310, 

—— his popularity offends the tri- 
bunes, 311. 

— goes into exile---is fined by 
the people, 312. 

—— Cefeats a detachment of Gauls 
-- appointed dictator- blocks up 
the Gauls in Rome, 314. 

— defeats the Gauls---retakes 
Rome, 315. 

-—— appointed a third time difta- 
tor, 318. 

a fourth time dictator, 332. 

a fifth time---defeats an army 
of Gauls---contends with Sextius 
and Licinius, 336. 

— his death, 341. 

Carthaginians jealous of the Ro- 

mans, 356. 

— the firit war with, 360. 

—— the firſt peace with the, 361. 

——— ſecond peace, terms of, 365. 
— attacked and vanquiſhed 20- 
tally, 369. | 
Carthage, a colony ſent to rebuild, 


392. EY 

—— the edi& for rebuilding an- 
mulled, 394. 

Cato, M. Portius, character -- ſup- 
ports the Oppian law, 37t. 

Ceres's temple, decrees of the ſenate 
regiſtered in, 279. | 

Cenſors appointed, 287. 

—- abyſe their power, 290. 

—— 3 plebctan firſt appointed one, 
343. 

due always to be a plebeian, 3 50. 

Cataliuc s conſpiracy, 435. 

Carbo, Papirius, acts with C. Grac- 
chus, 390. 


Carbo, Cn. Papir. appointed conſul 
by Cinna, 429. 

Cicero, M. Tull. vindicates Pompey's 
infraction of Sylla's laws, 433, 
447+ 

—— approves of Pompey's uncon- 
ſtitutional power, 435. 

detects and defeats Cataline's 
conſpiracy, ibid. | 

—— prevents the adoption of Ral- 
lus's law, 436. 

— confers extraordinary powers 
on bs ts (note) 440. 

—— bears teſtimony to the humani- 
ty of Cæſar, 445. 

— beſtows fuliome adulation on 
Cæſar, 449. | 
Cincipnatus intercedes for his ſon, 

249. 

— his conduct and character, 2 50. 

— is elected conſul, 2 56. 

— is named dictator, 2 57, 288. 

—adrviſes the ſenate to arm them- 
lelves, 258. 

Cinius diftributes preſents in Rome 
from Pyrrhus, 357. 

Citixenſbip extended to Italians, 
391, 407 

—— an attempt to confirm it occa- 
fions the ſocial war, 406. 

Civil war between Cziar and Pom- 


PCY» 443» 
Cluſium beſieged by the Gauls, 313. 
Ceriolanus, his conduct in the ſenate, 
211. 
— character, 212. 

—— inveighs againſt the people -is 
arraigned by the tribunes, 213. 
reſiſts the violence of the tri- 

bunes, 214. 
- is tried by an aſſembly of the 
tribes, 215. ä 
—— is hapuſhed from Rome, 217. 
— beſieges Rome, 220. 
Cinna, conſul, oppoſes Sylla and the 
claſs of propertys 415. 
— is joined by Marius---takes, 
Rome, 416, 417. 
is killed, 420. 


Corn purchaſed by the ſenate, 208, 
287. 


— dcetends Opimius--himſelf con- 
demned--his death, 397. 


—— diſputes about its diſtribution 
to the people, 311. 


& 3 


Corn, 


N 


urn, the price of, ſhews the value of 
money (note) 289. f 

Conſuls, a battle between, 19 the fo- 

rum, 416, b 

— ſelf appointed, 418, 419. 

— firſt appointed, 178. 

their military command, and its 
effects, 18 5. 

— inſulted by the people, 1 __ 

—— their conduct on the ſeceſſion to 
Mons Sacer, 198, 199. 

—— deftroy the country houſes of 

thoſe who refuſe to enliſt, 226. 

— the election of, conteſted by 
the tribunes, 226, 227. 

— perſecuted by the tribunes, 228. 

—— their abuſe of power, 232. 

»—— choſen without the people at- 
tending, 240. 

— partial judges in private cauſes, 
2 

— cited by the tribunes to be tried 

by the people, 261. 
—— favourable to the claſs of per- 
ſons, 278. | | 
—— ſuperſeded by decemvirs, 266, 
238. 

Conſular appointment claimed by 
plebeians, 283, 327. 

— attained by the Plebeiaus, 
338. 

Contentions in the ſtate, their pro- 

' grels in violence, 472. 

Cofſus, A. Cornelins, appointed dic- 
tator againſt Manlius, 319. 

Corſica employs the Roman arms, 
363. | 

Commſſioners for executing the agra- 

rian law of T. Gracchus, 380, 
390. 

Corruption in the tranſactions with 
Jugurtha, 397. 

proſecutions for, 399. 


Catalus diſapproves of the unconſti- 


tutional powers of Pompey, 43 5. 
Craſſus ie Giſh; 420. LE | 
has the merit of defeating Te- 
liſinus, 422. 

'—— his conteſts with Pompey, 432, 

433, 440. 

—— obtains the province of 

44.1. 

— his death, 442. 


Syria, 


E KX. 
Curie, divifion of the people into, 


162. 

— aſſemblies by, reſtricted, 174. 

Cæſo, Q. his character and trial, 248. 

—— flies from Rome, 249. | 

— is reſtored, 257. 

Creditors, their powers over their 
debtors, 183. 5 

Claſſes of property and perſons at iſ- 
fue, 261, 336, 382, 395- 

contentions of, 278, 339, 354» 
377, 416. f 

— aſcertained by the Licinian law, 
329. 

— reſpectively create deſpots, 418. 

Curius, his moderation, 357. 


— 


D. 
Debts aboliſhed by the conference on 


Mons Sacer, 202. 

contracted by re- building 

Rome, 318, 325. ; 

— a law to relieve from, 328. 

a law to relieve from, adopted, 
338. ; 

the cauſe of contentions and 
oppreſſions, 4 54. 

Debtors liable to be made ſlaves, 184. 

—— relieved by money from the 
treaſury, 344. 

liberated by law, 3 50. 

Decemwdirs choſen to compile laws, 

266. | 

= their unexceptionable conduct, 

267. 

a ſecond election of, 268, 269. 

—— their tyranny, 269, 270. 

Attainment of military power, 

271, 272. 

reſign their appointments, 27 5+ 

— are proſecuted, 279. | 

—— reflections upon their conduct, 
275. : 


for inſpecting ſacred rites, 
choſen, 335. | 

——— propoled by the tribune Rullus 
(note) 436, 437- 

Decii, their devotement accounted 
for, 357. 

Decius, tribune, ſupports the accuſi- 
ſation of Coriolanus before the fe- 


nate, 215. 


Dentalus, 


% 


x 
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Dentatus, Siccius, his ſervices, 263. 
— 1s choſen tribune of the peo- 
ple, 264. 


— is circumvented by the decem- 
virs, 273. 
— his gallan = and death, ibid. 
Depreſſion of the Roman people ac- 

counted for, 328. 

why us from the ſenate ſent to 

vunt Sacer, 199. | 

— ſent to Greece to ſelect laws, 
264, 265. | . 

from the ſenate to the armies at 
Mount Aventine, 274. 

Deſpatiſm exerciſed by Marcus, 417, 
418, 

exerciſed by Sylla, 422. 

—— exerciſed by Cæſar, 448. 

—— the republic terminates in, 450. 

Oickator firit appointed, 191. 

—— named by authority of the tri» 
bunes, 293. 

—— a plebetan appointed, 342. 

Sylla appointed unlimited, 425. 

Diflin&ion between the claſs of per- 
ſons and the order of plebeians, 239. 

Dramatic entertainments introduced, 
341. 

Druſus, M. Livius, a rival to C. 

racchus, 389. 

—— M. I. his laws---occaſions the 
ſocial war, 406, 

Duillius, tribune, ſtops the proſe- 

cutions agaialt the decemvirs and 
their abettors, 2 xo. 

— prevents conſuls and tribunes 
from being continued in ꝓffice, 
ibid. 


E. 


Farthquakes at Rome, 246. 

Egypt, an embaſly from, 356. _ 

Emilizs, T. encourages the agranan 
law, 238, 241. 

m— C. Mamercus, dictator, limits 
the cenſorſhip, 290. ; 
is degraded by the cenſors, ibid. 
is appointed dictator again, 294. 
Envy of @ ſiſter ſaid to have made 

plebeian conſuls, 327. 
Emulation between patricians and 


| Flebeians the cauſe of public and 
private virtues, 353, 356. 

Ediles, plebeian, appointed, 207. 

—— curule appointed, 337. 

Enemies converted into citizens by 

the Romans, 167, 218. 

Equality of the firſt Romans, 162. 

Equi ſurround the army of the conſul 
Minutius, 257. 

ravage the Roman territory, 
258, 283. | 

— declare war- defeat the conſuls 
Quintius and Jalius, 292. 

Etolians obliged to purchaſe peace, 
368. 

Executive power interrupted for five 
years, 331. 

— influences legiſlation, 373. 

Extent of the dominions of the Ro- 

man republic, 376. 


F. 


Fabii ſent ambaſſadors to Cluſium, 


8 | 
Fabius, Q propoſes a colofly at An- 


tium, 241. 


— his conduct as governor of 


Rome, 245. 

— 2 proſecuted, kills himſelf, 
328, 
— 9. his honourable poverty, 357. 
Fabricius, his honoyrable poverty, 

8 

— rejects preſents from Pyrthus, 
ibid. 

Famine at Rome, 208, 287, 303. 

Fanniys, conſul, expels ſtrangers 
from Rome, 393. 

Ferguſon, Dr, his account of proſe- 

cutions for corruption (note) 400. 

his repreſentation of Cæſar's 
cruelty, 444. 

Fimbria Kills Flaccus---is deſerted 
iy his army, 419. ; 

Flaccus, Q. Fulvius, when appointed 
curule edil-, becomes a candidate 
for the prætorſhip, 372. 

is adopted as a coadjutor by C. 
Gracchus, 390. 

— his violence, 395. 


—.— his death, 396. 


6884 Fiaccus, 
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*Flaceus, Valerius, acis againſt Sylla, 
470. 2 

— Falerius, choſen inter- rex, de- 
clares Sylla dictator, 425. 


D E X. 


Gracchus, Tiberius, revives the Li- 
cinian law, 378. 

diſregards the tribunitian 

veto, 3 $0. 


Flaminius propoſes to divide the] — his popular meaſures, 38. 


lands of the Senones, 363. 
Fray between the people and patri- 
- clans, 236, 262. 
—— between the conſuls Cinna and 
Octavius, 415, 416. 


8. 


N Gabinius, tribune, veſts Pompey with 


great powers in his command 


againſt the pirates, 434. 
Galba, P. Sulpicius, prevails with the 


— is murdered, 382. | 
— his views inquired into, 384. 
Caius, his intentions and con- 
duct, 384. : | 
—— choſen tribune---popular mea- 
ſures, 386. 


* 


his ſecond appointment of tri- 
bune, 388. 
— extends citizenſhip to Italians, 
91. | 
—— the decline of his influence, 


93. 
„6 . 


war, 367. | 


Gracchi, the deſtruction of, ſtrength- 


Gaul, Cifalpine, Cæſar appointed] G, the claſs of property, ibid. 


to, 439. 

Gauls beſiege Cluſium, 313. 

— defeat the Romans -take Rome, 
314. 


Great Britain, the government of 
compared to the Roman republic, 
185. 

Granaries conſtructed by C. Grac- 


—— are defeated and deſtroyed by _—— 


Camillus, 315. 


—— an army of, defeated by Ca- | 


millus, 336. 

— another army of, repelled, 342. 

another army of, defeated by a 
plebeian conſul, 345. 

—— attacked by the Romans, 362, 
364, 367. | 


Grecian ſtates, their firſt intercourſe 
with the Romans, 363. 
—— over-awed by Rome, 367. 


H. 
Habit, the power of, in continuing 


the Roman inſtitutions, 218. 


—— ottended by Flaminius's law- -- | Haniba! begins the ſecond Punic 


invade Italy, 363. 

Geganus, conſul, the cauſe of the 
tribunes aſſuming a right to con- 
voke the people, 20g. 

Gelon, tyrant of Syracuſe, ſends corn 
to the Romans, 211. 


war, 365. 

H. rdonius, M. attempts to take 
Rome, 2 54. | 

Hiſtory over-rates the character of 
the Romans, 229, 250, 357, 361. 

Hiſtorians, their remarks upon the 


Genutius, tribune, claims the agra-| diſſenſions between the claſſes of 


rian law, 230. 


is found dead in his bed, 


231. 


property and perſens, 282. 
— different ſtatements of, upon 
Licinius's laws, 339. 


Generals, wealth brought to Rome — their partiality, 42 3, 445, 446, 


by, 373. ; 
Glaucaa acts with Saturninus, 404. 


his death, 40 5. 


447. 
| Hernici admitted allies of Rome by 
Caſſius, 221. 


Government, its object miſtaken by] Holidays appointed as a political ex- 


authors, 359. 


pedient, 411, 439. 


Gold, its 1elaizve value with filyer| Hortentius, Q appcinted dictator, 


(note) 368. 


I 


354 · 


Hortentiun 


IND E X. \ 


Hortentius, Q, diſapproves of the 
powers conterred on Pompey, 435. 

Humanity of Cæſar, 443, 445, 448. 

Huſbandmen driven from the lands in 

Italy, 359, 376 

Horatius urges the people to arm, 258. 

M. Barbatus, oppoſes the de- 
cemvirs, 272. 

—— 15 appointed conſul, 278. 

— receives a triumph fiom the 


people, 280. 


I. 


Janiculus, Mount, the people ſecede 
to, 354. 
Janus, the temple of, ſhut, 364. 
Icilii get plebezans choſen queſtor, 
e IE. A 
— tail in obtaining the appoint- 
ment of military tribunes, 304. 
Trilius, Sp. a tribune, attempts to 
carry the agrarian law, 228. 

—— I. requires the ſenate to be 
ſummoned, 2 59. 

Jlipricum invaded by the Romans, 


63. 

dab abitants of Rome increaſed, 478. 

Innovation in levying troops by 
Marius, 401. 

Inſtitutions of the Romans continued 
by habit, 218. 

Inſurre&ion of the people for Volero, 
233» 

GB prevent military levies, 260. 

—— againſt Ap. Claudius, 236. 

for the adoption of laws, 247. 

Intereft of money limited, 342. 

turther reduced, 346. 

. ——— reſtricted alſo to the allies, 371. 

Inter-rex choſen, 226, 278, 286, 
298, 343, 344+ 

Intimation of intended laws to be 
given, 405. 

Italians admitted citizens of Rome, 
391, 407. R 

— their cauſe eſpouſed by Cinna, 
436. 

I:aly ſubdued by the Romans, 3 56. 

Jugurtha, his intercourſe with the 
Raman ſenate, 397. 

— brought to Rome, 399, 


| Fugurtha, war declared againſt, 3994 

ſubdues a Roman army, 400. 

Julius, C. Mento, refuſes to name a 
dictator, 292. 

Juries compoſed of ſenators, 373. 

of knights joined with ſenators, 
381. 

—— compoſed entirely of knights, 
387. 

—— choſen from all orders of the 
ſtate (note) 410. 

— reſtricted to ſenators by Sylla, 
427. 

appointed from the knights by 

Pompey, 433 


K. 


Rome, 161. 
—— the ſecond elected, 165. 
the government of one favour- 
able to the people, 166. 
of Rome's authority limited, 
168, 
not acknowledged in the 
lic acts of the . 69. 85 


L. 


| 
| Land divided among the Romans, 


165. 

Largius, T. his deſcription of the 
Romans, 190. 

— the firſt dictator, 191. 

Laws, the inſtitution of claimed, 
243, 255, 258, 264. 

claim to, tuſpended by earth- 
quakes, 246. 

— claim to, given up by the tri- 
bune Virginius, 258. - 

— agreed to by the ſenate, 264. 

— gdecemvirs appointed to com- 
pile, 266. 

one to prevent Roman citizens 


being made ſlaves, 3 50. 

—— the infraction of, cauſes a ſe- 
ceſſion of the people, 3 54. 

—— made in camp by Cn. Mane 
lius, 342. 

—=— one prohibiting aſſemblies of 
the Sk 


e out of Rome, ibid. 


King, the firſt inſtitution of one in 


*% 


1 iD 78 1x. 


F.aqwvs, the power of making abuſed 

by the people, 355. 

— to puniſh peculation, extortion, 
and bribery, 373. 

— of T. Gracchus, 381. 

— of C. Gracchus, 387. 

— of C. Gracchus, an aſſembly of 

the people to decide upon, 395. 

— one tor previouſly intimating 
intended decrees, 405. 

one for the partial deciſion of 

complicated decrees, 406. 

—— one excluding aliens from citi- 

_ zenſhip, ibid. 

-— one by Cæſar conferring land 
on the people, 438. 

— of Sylla to eltabliſh the claſs of 
property, 414, 426, 427. 

— intringed by Pumpey, 4325 
433. 

—— one annulled by Cæſar, 437. 

— enacted by the aſſembly of 
tribes binding on the ſociety, 278, 

48. x 

3 one to regulate the election of 
tribunes of the people, 281. 

Jicinian law propoled 328. | 


—— 


_— fates to the tribes, 332. 

=—— enacted, 338. 

—— the breach of puniſhed, 339, 
352, 358. 

+S—— virtually repealed, 373. 

— revived by T. Gracchus, 378. 

— is adopted, 380. 

Liciuius, L. Stolo, attempts to have 

le beian conſuls appointed, 327. 

—— fined for the breach of his own 
law, 339- 

Legiſlature, the clafſes of property 
and perſons had reſpectively one, 
348. 

Land property limited by the Lici- 
nian law, 328, 378. 

—— the limits of private property 
in, diſputed, 390. 

Ladies, their exertions to repeal the 
Oppian law, 370. 

Lepidus attempts to follow the ex- 
ample of Marius and Sylla, 431. 
Lewes, military, conteſted, 190, 226, 

282, 284. 
-— abuſed by the conſuls, 232, 


| 
| 


f 


Lewes, military, no longer obſtructed 
by the tribunes, 353. 

a dangerous innovation of, by 
Marius, 461. 70 

Lectorius, a tribune, orders Ap. Clau- 
dius, the conſul, to priſon, 236. 

Liberty incompatible with the law 
which made a Roman citizen the 
ſlave of his creditor, 184. 

— tallely defined the government 

lat, ibid. | 

—— attained by abrogating the law 

for enſlaving debtors, 450. 

— Civil, how to be maintained in 

a ſtate, 445. 

_ one ſeized by the tribunes, 

260, 

one put to death by the adhe- 
rents of C. Gracchus, 395. 

Ligurians employ the Roman arms, 
362, 357. 

Livy, a remark of his explained, 
326. | 

Lucca, an interview of Cæſar, Pom- 
pey, and Craſſus at, 441. - 

Lucullus ſuperſeded by Pompey, 434. 

Lucretia, her death occaſions a revo- 
lution of government, 175. 

Luxury, its ſuppoſed effets on the 
community, 377. 


. 


MM. 


Macedonian war, the firſt, 366. 

the ſecond, 369. 

Manlius, M. faves the capitol,! 345. 

affects popularity, 318. 

attempts arbitrary power -—is 
brought to trial, 320. 

—— is condemned and executed, 
323. 

Maulius, Publ. is appointed dictator, 
334. 

— F. diſtinguiſhes himſelf, is 
ſurnamed Torguatas, 342. 

Mamilius, a tribune, proſecutes de- 
linquents for corruption, 399. 

Magiſtrates, Rome five years with- 
out any, 330. 

reſtored, 331. 


—— extend their eſtates, 359. 


260 
— * 


—— increaſed in number, 370. ; 
Marius, 


\ INDE X. 


Marius, his character - ſupplants Me- 


tellus, 401. 

— appointed conſul againſt 
Barbarians, 403. 

— hve times ſucceſſively conſul, 
obtains that appointment a ſixth 
time, 404. 

— compelled 
turninus, viſits Aſia, 405. 

his conduct in the ſocial war, 


the 


* 


of property, 410. 

— is appointed to ſuperſede Sylla 

in the command againſt Mithri- 
dates, 412. ; 

—— is declared an enemy of the 
ſtate, and proſcribed, 43 5. 

—— joins Cinna, 416. 

—— his tyranny and vengeance, 


417. | 
— his death, 419. 
—— the younger, is defeated by 
Sylla, 421. 

— his death, 422. 
Marriage between patricians 
plebeians interdifted, 276. 

— dtolerated, 283. 

Mzlius, Sp. affects popularity, 287. 

— is put to death, 288. 

Metillus, L. appointed to command 
againſt Jugurtha, 400. 

— excites the jealouſy of Marius, 


and 


404. a 
—— is recalled from baniſhment, 


405+ 
Micipſa, king of Numidia, offends 
the ſenate, 385. 
inutius, L. conſul, ſurrounded by 
the Equi, 257. 
—— C. is appointed to purchaſe 
grain, 287. 
Mt hridates, war with, 409. 
— Sylla proceeds againſt, 415. 
—— obtains peace from Sylla, 419. 
Military tribunes, the appointment 
of, 234. 
—— Choſen, 286, 289, 291, 294, 
298, 304, 306. 
—— Aa f lebeian choſen one, 309. 
—— ſurrounded and cut off from 
aſliſtance, 318. 
Moderation of Pompey, 435. 


to act againſt Sa- 


bc * 
| joins Sulpicius againſt the claſs 


Monarchy converted into deſpotiſin 
by Tarquin, 175. 

—— aboliſhed by Brutus and the 
Senate, 176. 

of Rome, its defects, 177, 219. 

—— the advantages of, 177, 243, 
2533 340. 

an oath againſt, propounded by 
Brutus, 177. | 

if reſtored, might have eſta» 
bliſhed real liberty at Rome, 199, 
219. 

the motives which counteracted 
the eſtabliſhment of, 201. | 

— the ſecurity of the people's 
rights, 212. 


—— more dreaded than deſpotiſin, 


425. | 
Mons Sacer, ſeceſſion of the people 
to, 197. | 
Mourning uſed in great public cas 

lamities, 319. 
Mutiny, the firſt, of a Roman army, 
301. 


N. 


; 
Natural diviſion of the community 


overpowers the artificial, 32 5. 


O 


\ Oath againſt monarchy, 176. 


againſt monarchy artfully in- 

forced and was 200. 

—— how ſacred among the Romans, 
196. 

— military, binding, 256. 

Odtawius, a tribune, oppoſes T. 
Gracchus, 380. 

Ca. conſul, contends with his 
colleague Cinna, 45. 

Ofella, Lucretius, put to death by an 
order trom Sylla, 425. 

Offices not ſought tor by plebeians, 
the reaſon, 326. 

regulated by Sylla the dictator, 
427, 428. 5 

Opinius, conſul, acts againſt C. 
Gracchus, 396. 

—— convicted of corruption, and 
baniſhed, 399. 


Patricians, 


A N D E X. 


IT p. 
” 


"Patricians, firſt eſtabliſhed; 163. 

— their general character, 188, 
189, 196, 198. | 

— their conduct or! the ſeecfſion 
to Mons Sacer, 197. 

—— the meaſures of Volero againft 
them, 234. 

— a 2 falle eſtimate of their virtues, 

250. | . 

—— prevent the law of Terentillus, 

2243, 251. 
—— ſome fined for a tumult, 262. 
—— choſen tribunes of the people, 
281. | 
—— accuſed of haughtineſs by the 
people, 281. 

— preferred by the people as 
military tribunes, 291. 

— ſet aſide the Jaw appointing a 
plebeian conſul, 343. 

Patrons and clients, 163. 

Partiality of hiſtorians, 423, 445, 

4456, 447. a 

Pay given to the Roman ſoldiers, 307. 

—— voted to the Roman cavalry or 

'. knights, 38. | 

Peate, its effects on the Roman go- 
vernment, 323, 376. 

—— domeſtic, produced by foreign 
war, 360, 370. 
— univerſal, celebrated by ſhut- 
ting the temple of Janus, 364. 
Peofle, the aſſembly of, their origi- 
nai powers, 167. 

—— abuſe the power of making 
laws, 355. 

—— Ccouter a triumph, 280, 343. 

— appealed to by the ſenate to 
enforce the appointment of a dic- 
tator, 292. 

—— conſtitute Sylla unlimited dic- 
tator (note), 42 5. 

— diſapprove of the claim for 
plebeian conſuls, 324. 

Ferſons, claſs of, tue Roman people 
at f rit conſiſted of, 162. 

— oppreſied by the claſs of Pro- 
feriy, 183, 186. 

— driven to reſiſtance, 195. 

— ſecede to Mons Sacer, 197. 

— their general character, 205. 


| Perſons, how influenced by their tri. 
bunes, 206, 

— depreſſed by the death of Ge- 
nutius, 231. 

— include only the poorer pe- 
beians, 239, 285, 346. 

— deprefied to a great degree, 
240. 

— gain an aſcendency in the ſe- 
nate, 277. 

— diſſatisfied, 281, 325. 

— indifferent about the choice of 
military tribunes, 291. 

— intereſted in war, 352, 361. 

— gain an aſcendency by the 
corruption of the ſenate and a- 
tricians, 398. 

— ſupport Marius's pretenſions 
to the conſulate, 1. 

— depreſſed by the laws of Sylla 
the dictator, 427. 

— alternate advance and de- 
preſſion of. 429. 
— ſupport Cæſar. 437, 438. 
— have Czſar for their chief of 
head, 443. ; 
Plague at Rome, 234, 265, 293, 303, 
309, 323, 341, 346. 

Pizbeians firſt diſtinguiſhed, 163. 

their coincidence with the claſs 
of perſons, 177. 

—— firſt refule to enliſt as ſoldiers, 
I 


— 


iffer from the claſs of perſons, 
139, 285, 346. : 

—— eligible to be choſen military 
tribunes, 283. | 4 

—— eligible to be choſen queſtors, 
298. 3 

——— choſen queſtors, 304. 6 

— chosen military tiibunes, 309. 

—— a law propoſed to appoint a 
conſul from them, 328. 

one named maſter of the horſe 

to a dictator, 334. 

attain the conſular appoints 
ment, 337- 

—— one appointed dictator, 342. 

—— appointed cenſor, 345. 

—— attain all the offices of govern. 


ment, 347. 
appointed prieſts and avgurs, 


352. 


Pleveians, 


IN D F. X. 


Plebeians, rich, diſapprove of the Lici- 
nian law, 4359. 

Plebiſcita binding on all orders of the 
ſtate, 278, 343, 3558. 

Philip, king of Macedon, attacked 
by the Romans, 366. 

— peace concluded with him--re- 
commends himſelf, 368. 

Perſeus, king of Macedon, war with, 
369. 

Pirates, Pompey's appointment a- 
gainſt, 434. l 

Plautius, tribune, his law againſt 
wearing arms, 410s 

— lating juries (note), ibid. 

Piſo, Cul. his law to puniſh pecula- 
tion, extortion, &c. 373. 

Plot, one fabricated by the tribunes 
of the people, 252. * 

Popularity, how induced, 205. 

— afteRed by Sp. Caſſius, 221. 

— affected by Mcelius, 287. 

— affected by M. Manlius, 378. 

— affected by T. Gracchus, 381. 

— affected by C. Gracchus, 386. 

— affected by M. Liv. Druſus, 
389, 405. 

— affected by Pompey, 437. 

—— of Czar eſtabliſhed, 439. 

Policy ot the Romans in their peace 
with Artiochus and the Grecian 
ſtates, 368. 

—— in their mode of admitting the 
allies citizens, 409. 

Pompey joins Sylla, 420. 

— his good fortune and favour 
with the Romans, 431, 432. 

— his conteſts with Craſius, 432, 
433,44. f 

— his appointment againſt the 
pirates, 434+ 

— his power throughout the 
Roman dominions, 440. 

—— obtains the provinces of Africa 
and Spain, 441. 

— his jealouſy of Cæſar, 442. 

Policy of Sylla to ſupport tis power, 
426. 

Power,its abuſe,refletions upon, 274. 

—— unconſtitutional, conterred on 
Pompey, 434, 440. 

Pofthumius, Reg. breaks faith with his 
army, 300. 


. 


1 


Peſtbumius, Reg. is killed in a mutiny; 
301. 

I. is an exception to the mo- 

deration of his cotemporaries, 35 3. 

— is tried and fined, 354. g 

—— his abuſe of command, 354 


87 | 
Præneſte beſieged by Sylla, 421. 
— taken, 422. 
Predifions of the Roman greatneſs, 
fanciful, 316. 
Prieſts appointed from plebeians, 352. 
Pretor appointed, 337. : 
a curule edile competes for the 
appointment of, 372. | 
Property, claſs of, tormed, 166. 
the progreſs of, 169. ; 
—— gains an aſcendency in the 
ſtate, 172. 
its power confirmed the 
abolition of monarchy, 0 177. 
— its abuſe of power, 183, 187, 
190, 195, 131. 

— haughtineſs in conſequence ot 
power, 188, 196. | 
the ſummit of its power, 196. 

—— general character of, 205. 

—— encouraged by the death of 
Genutius, 131. 

includes rich plebeians, 239. 

obtain a victory over the claſs 
of perſous, 262. 

— unit? to opprels the claſs of 
perjons, 32.5, 326. | 

— encourage foreign war, 361. 

acquire influence by the death 

of the Gracchi, 396. 

laws tavourable to, 405. ; 

— favoured by the laws of Sylla, 
415, 427. | 

— tucceſhve triumphs cver the 
claſs of perſons, 429. 

Proſecutiens of lenators for corrup- 
tion, 399. g 

Publilius, C. occaſions the emancipa- 
tion of debtors, 350, 351. 

Provinces, the allotment of, by the 
comitia, a ſcene of contention, 
deſcribed (note), 441. 

Punic war, the firit, 360. 

— interval between the firſt and 

ſecond, 364. 


| —— the ſecond, 365. 


Anic 


t * 5 * x. 


Punt wur, its effecis on the Roman 
government, 366. 

Pyrrbis acts againſt Rome in Italy, 

8K 

— his preſents to the Romans, 3 37 

Proferiptions of rh their rn 


443, 424. 


f . 
Lene four appointed, 2975 298. 
— choſen by the comitia tributa, 
303, 304. 
Quintius, T. appointed conſul, 235. 
—— accedes to the appointment of 
tribunes by the tribes, 237. 
— takes Antium, 240, 241. 
— xeproaches both orders of the 
ſtate, 282. 
— 7. CM mars, condul, refuſes 
to name a diCtator, 292. 
names A. Poſth. Tubertus dic- 
tator, 293. 
eſcapes being fined for his de- 
feat, 295. 


R. 


Recapitulation of hiſtorical events, 
412, 429, 430. 

Reflections upon the Roman republic, 
242. 

on the contentions between 
Froperty and perſons, 253, 346. 

— by Vertot, obſervations upon, 
229, 242. 

—— upon the abuſe of power, 274. 

— on the decemvirate for eſtabliſh- 
ing laws, 275. 

=— on the 2d Punic war, 266. 

—— on the meaſures and death of 
T. Gracchus, 383. 

— on the fate of the Gracchi, 390. 

— on proſecutions for corruption, 
399. 

— on the progreſſive violence of 
the contentions between property 
and perſons, 412. 

— on patriotiſm of Sylla, 428. 

— on the alternate advance and 
depreſſion of perjons, and the efforts 


of property, 429. 


—— ———— — nee 


| 


Religion, plebrians admitted as officers 
of, 335, 348, 351. 
gulus, a ſingular character, 361. 
Repreſentatiue ſyſtem, its eee 
218. { 


Republic, Roman, formed, 178. 


— compared wich the Britiſh go- 


vernment, 189. 


182 favourable to military ſucceſs, 


ibid. 
— reflections upon, 2425 $2. 
—— defects of, 323, 383, 4 25 422, 


429; 445, 447+ 

— generates deſpotiſm, 444. 

— ſabverted by ths example of 
Sylla's tyranny, 429, 431, 447. 

— ends in deſpotiſm, 450. | 

Regeftration of the decrees of the 
ſenate, 279+ 

Rome, origin of, 161. 

—.— bege ot, by Perpenna, 182. 

—— beſieg ed by Coriolanus, 220. 

— — by the Gauls, 314. 

— retaken by Camillus, 315. 

rebuilt, 317. 

— its inhabitants increaſed, 376. 

— troops firſt introduced into it, 
394. 

— attacked by Sy na and taken, 
474. 

— attacked and taken by Marius 
and Cinna, 416, 417. 

Romans, ancient, their propenſities and 
character, 188. 

— effect of habit upon, 217,218. 

— virtues of, falſely eſtrmated,2 50» 


357, 362, 377. 
— extend their views and con- 


queſts, 349, 350. 
—— their perſeverance in war ex4 
plained, 452. 
Romilius, T. conſu}, his ſeverity in 
making levies, 260. 
— conduct to Dentatus, 263. 
proſecuted and fined, 264. 
ſupports the Terentillian os 
ibid. 
— is choſen decemvir, 266. 
Ritfinus, P. Comilius, his char _ 
358, 
Rullus, his attempt at tyranny, 446; 
Romulus, king, or chief of Rome, 161. 
— extent of his power, 162. 
Rutiu c- 


- 


1 N DE x. 


Ratius, the firſt pleberan dictator, 342, 
343 

— the firſt Plebrian e cenſor, 3445 
345+ 


8. 


Sacerdotal appointments id by 
Plebeians, 335, 348, 382. 


Samnites, war with, began, 349. 
— endecl, 356. 


Sardinia, employs the Roman arms, | — 


363. 

Saturninus, his flagitious conduct and 
connection with Marius, 404. 

Scipio Africanus proſecuted, 372. 

2d. fruſtrates the Sempronian 
law, 390. 

— his death, 391. 

— Afiaticus proſecuted and fined, 


372. 
—— Nafica takes the lead againſt | 


N Gracchus, 382. 
Senate, firſt appointment of, 162. 
attempt of, to aſſume royalty, 
164. 
enereaſed by Tarquin the elder, 
170, 171. 
change the monarchy to a re- 
public, 178. 
the addreſs of, to ſupport the 
republic, 179. 
ſupports the abuſes of uſury, 
183, 191, 194. 


Mount Sacer, 197. 

-—— appoint deputies to treat with 
the revolters, 199- 

>—— purchale grain in time of ſcar- 
city, 208, 211, 237. 

conduct of, on a propoſed 
agrarian law, 223. 

— their decree for an agrarian 
law, 224. 


—— their proſecution of Caſſius, 22 5. 


— circumſ{pection in chooſing con- 
ſuls, bid. 

—— convoked by the tribunes of 
the people, 259, 260. 

—— acquieſce in the proſecution of 
patricians, 262, 263. 

— the decrees of, regiſtered, 279. 


conduct -of, on the ſeceſſion to | 


| 


| 


Senate refuſe a ulamph to Valerian 
and Horatius, 280. 8 

—— gain the tribunes of the people, 
299, 300. 

—— ridicule plebeian pretenſions to 
the mil. tribunate, 30g. 


x 


Pb = apply to the tribunes of the 


people to enforce the appointment 
of a dictator, 292, 300. 


| — — ſuperſede military tribunes far 


bad ſucceſs, 30g. 
ſets aſide the appointment af 
prætor, 372. 
is jealous of the reputation af 
C. Gracchus, 385. 
— its meaſures againſt C. Grac- 
chus, 386. 


Tra ſucceſs againſt C. Gracchus, 


—e—annuls the laws of Druſus, 406. 4 

—— the policy of, in ending the 
ſocial war, 408. 

— under the influence of Marius 
and Sulpicius, 414. 

Senators, attempt to be kings in turn, 
164, #65. 

as conſuls aſſume the powers 

their time of admiſſion to the 

ſenate not fixed, 199. | 

arm to defend the ſtate, 2 58. 

— their corruption, 397. 

— appointed by the people, 174 
426. 

their venality as judges or ju- 
rors, 387, 433, 434. 

Seguntum, ſiegt ot, begins the ad 
Punic war, 365. 

Serwins Tullius changes the conſtitu- 
tion of government, 172. 

—— is murdered by 'Tarquin, 175 

Sempronius, C. Atratinus, errs in mi- 
litary conduct, 295. 

— is ſaved by Sext. Tempanius 
from the enemy, 296. 

proſecuted and tined, 299. 

Serwiltus favours the claims of the 
people againſt uſury, 192. 

— Sp. accuſed by the tribunes 
and acquitted, 230. 

Senatus conſultum for the trial of 
Coriolanus, 215. 


— 


Senats 


—— — —— ABR nes > 


—— proſecution and termination of, 


* 
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Senatus conſultum atlopting an agra- 
rian law, 224, 225. 

Senones, their lands divided among 
the Roman citizens, 363. 

Sergius defeated before Veia, 308, 

Slaves ſanctioned by the Roman re- 
public, 185. 

—— Roman citizens prevented from 

being made, 3 50, 351. 

— employed in huſbandry, 3 59, 

376. 


Sextins, E. active to appoint ple 


beian conſuls, 328. 
— is the firit plebeian conſul ap- 


inted, 338. 
Silver firſt uſed as money by the 
Romans (note) 358. 
Sacial war, liow produced, 406, 407. 


408. 
Superfiition of the Romans, 232, |= 


246, 293, 310, 317, 323, 341. 


| Sylla appointed conſul---tefigns the 
diftatorſhip, 428. 

—— the 3 of his eſtabliſi 
ments, 429. | 
—— his example fatal to the repub- 

lc, 431, 447+ 
—— his death, 431. 

—— his ſeverity intimidates ſena- 
tore, 434, 435. | 
—— his conduct compared with. 

that of Czlar, 448, 449. 


| p | 
Tables, ten, thelaws of, compiled, 267. 
—— - two additional, publiſhed, 274, 


275» ; 
Tarentum attacked and taken, 35 5, 
356. 
Tarquin the firſt elected king, 170. 


increaſes the ſenate by 100 
members, 171. 


Sulpicius acts againſt the ſenate and | — the Proud, uſurps the govern- 


Sylla, 410. 


— is put to death, 415. | 


Statue of Marius replaced hy Cæſar, 


ment, 175. | 
Tarpeian Rock, Sp. Caſſius thrown 
from, 225. 


M. Manlius thrown from, 321. 


437+ e 
—— of Sylla and Pempey replaced Tax, one to ſupply pay for the ſol- 


by Cæſar (note) 448. 
Subverſion of the republic by Sylla 
and Marius, 447. 
—— finally accompliſhed, 450. 
Sylla, L. Cornelius, his charatter--- 


diers, 307. 
Temperance of the ancient Romans, 
188. 
Tempanius, Sext. ſaves a Roman ar- 
my- is choſen tribune, 296. 


takes Jugurtha priſoner, 402. 1 C. propoſes laws to ad- 


— his ſervices againſt the Barba- 
rians, 403. 


— appointed prztor--ſent to Aſia, | 
6 


406. 
—— is diſtinguiſhed in the ſocial 
war--inade conſul, 409. | 
— marches againſt Rome, 413, 

414 

—— is declared an enemy of the 
{tate, 418. 

—— proſecutes the war againſt Mi- 
thridates, 419. 

— enters Italy, 420. 

enters Rome, 422. 

— the extent of his proſcriptions 
and murders, 423. 

— his policy to preſerve his au- 
thority, 426. 

— his laws in favour of the claſs 


miniſter juſtice, 243. 

Terentillian law claimed, 243, 247, 
251, 255, 258, 264, 

— adopted, 265, 266. 

Teleſinus eludes Sylla and Pompey, 
422. 

attempts to ſurpriſe Rome is 
defeated 14574 wel 

Tribes, the firſt diviſion of the peo-. 
ple into, 162. 

—— the trial of Coriolanus by an 

aſſembly of 215. ; 

— form the legiſlature of the claſs 
of perſons, 216, 217. | 

—— elect the tribunes of the peo- 
ple, 237. ; 

—— their enactments made binding 
upon patricians, 278, 350. 


—— deprived of legiflative power by 


ot property, 427. 


N Tribuzes 


28 4» 5 _ __— 
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* of the people appointed, 


— id their. pretenſions, 206. 
ceccuſe the rich rorgfully, 208, 
—— inſift' on haranguing and pre- 
ſiding over the people, 209. | 
=— proſecute Coriolanus, 213. 
extent of {their influence and. 
power 220. | 
—— their jealouſy of Caſſius, 224. 
—— renew the claim to the agrarian 
law, 225. 
— their vindictive meaſures, 228. 


 —— one of them wounded in a fray, 


236. 
—— eleted by the aſſemblies of 
_ tribes, 237. | 
— proſecute Ap. Claudius, 239. 


— act from ſe] in motives, 243. 


act againſt Quintius Cæſo, 248. 

— their abuſes, 2 52. 

—— counteraci deſpotiſm. 223, 2 545 
321, 323, 394. 

— their conduct on the capitol be- 
ing taken, 255. 

— increaſe their number to ten, 


259. | 


— acquire the power of convok- 
ing the ſenate, 260. 

— cite the conſuls to ſtand trial, | 
261. 

— ſuperſeded by the decemvirs, 
266. 

— reſtored, 278. | 

prevented from continuing in 
office, 280. 

Ha law to regulate the election of, 
281. 

—— compel the conſuls to name a 
diftator, 292, 293. 

—— are gained by the ſenate, 299. 

— their motives for claiming the 
agrarian law, 302. 

— refuſe to compel the appoint- 
ment of a dictator, 305. 

——= proſecute Camillus, 311, 312. 

—— propoſe to occupy Veia, 316. 

—— active to condemn Manlius, 
320, 321. 

— choſen ten times in ſucceſſion, 
335. 

—— new claims of, 340. 

=-— ceaſe to obſtruct military le- 


vies, 3527 353+ 


Tribunes of the le, one depoſed 
by T. ä 380. 

— envious of. C. Gracchus, 393- 

take part with the claſs of pros 


perty, 397» 


nate, 398. 


— Lieb alified + Gains ever c holding 
any other office, 41 5,-428. 5 

— reduced to their original veto, 
Np 

— u be elected from ſenators, 

428. | 

—— ſupport Pompey, 434. 

— confer unconſtitutional power 
on Pompey, ibid. 

Tullus Hoſttlius appeals to the peo- 
ple, 168, 

T ubertus, A 
dictator, 293. 

. ſends aid to the Romans, 


» Poſtbumins, appointed 


— > Gited b Runs; 263. | 

Triumph __ rred by the people, 

280, 343, 353» 

reaſury, money from, to relieve 

debtors, 344. 

riches brought to, by ſucceſsful 
generals, 373. 

Tranquillity, internal, veddered by 
foreign war, 361, 270: 

—— ceales to be affected by foreign 
war, 392, 431. 

Triumvirs for executing the Sem- 
pronian law, 380, 390. 

over- reached by Scipio Affi. 
canus, 397. 

— Cætar, Pompey, and Craſſus, 
ſo ſtyled, 440. 

Troops introduced into the city, 394. 

Turdianus appointed to ſettle private 
diſputes about land, 390. 


UandV. 


Valerius, P. ſole conſul after the death 


of Brutus, 180. 

— makes the Valerian law--- is 
ſurnamed Publicola, 181. 

—— Marius, dictator, is prevented 
by the ſenate from keeping his 
promiſe to the people, 193. 

—— conſul, promiſes the inſtitution 


Hh of 


| —— diſregarded byT. Gracchus, 380. 


1 1 N D 4 x. 


5 
Fabris L. Potilus oppoſes the c — 


virs, 272. 
— is appointed conſul, 221. "het" 
_> a triumph by the dere, 

280. 

II.. is ſurnamed Corvus, 345. 
Valerinm law firſt inftituted, 281. 
renewed and corroborated, 279. 

Vectius, his defence by C. Gracchus, 


384. ü 
Verto, his obſervations on the ſenate, | —— 
2 242 · FL : i 
on the death of Menen. Agrip- 


pa, 229 . 
Fel, the ſiege of, determined upon, 
308. 
— taken by Camillus, 310. 
—— propoſed to de occupied by the 
Romans, 316. | 
Veto of the tribunes prevents the Li- 
cCinian law, 3360. 
— prevehts the election of magiſ- 
krates, 331. t 


Veturius, C. conſul, is fined, 264. 

Vilitræ, the hoſtilities of reſtores ma - 

©. giſtrates to Rome, 331. 

Virginia, her death, and its conſe- 
quences, 273, 274. 

— ber father, uncle, and intended 

huſband made tribunes, 278. 

Virginius, conſul, oppoſes his col- 
league Caſſius, 223+ | 

— tribune, gives up the Teren- 

__tillian law, 258, 259. 

_ public and private, when 

; revalent, 353. 

Polera, © * ill — by the conſuls, 
232. 

— Choſen tribune by the people, 


Te Varies Sint l. 


en 21 Claw cg 
ines bis law for ing wn 


A e 
— 9 tried, antl con- 


| demned, 257, 238. 


A the Roman territory, 


— averpower C. 83 296. 
Velez 5 wag by Poſthumius, : 300, 301. 
ſed divifion of_ of up 

occaſions a mutiny, ibid. 
rs _ operty e the claſs 


of — ons, Nabe 26. 


rms for balloti V | by patri- 


263. 
| 422 7 produced 5 the influence of 
c 


aſs of property, 18 
— cauſes, an. — — of the 
people, 191. | 
—— cauſes of its e in 
ome, 325. Ki 
— Na 350, 3 351. 3 
— — a fraud of, prevented, 371. 


W. and Z. 

Var, its effects on the government, 
323, 324, ON 341, 349, 250, 
360, 361, 369. 

— its effects on the Roman eiti- 
zens, 366. 

——— ceaſes to produce internal tran- 
quillity, 392, 431. 

Wealth brought to Rome by generals, 
373» | 

—— 1ts effects on the community, 
376, 473. 

— of M. Craſſus, 433. 


| Winter campaign threatened by Cin- 


cinnatus, 256, 


233. 
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Zama, battle of, 36 5. 
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